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As a means of culture and a source of inspiration biography 
is a most fascinating and profitable study. Nothing so deepens 
sympathy, broadens knowledge, or increases our admiration for 
noble achievements ; for the next thing to being great or excellent 
is to admire those rare qualities in another. On an important 
occasion Dean Stanley said, referring to Arnold of Rugby, “his 


idol and oracle both in one,” “The lapse of years has only served 
to deepen in me the conviction that no gift can be more valuable 
than the recollection and inspiration of a great character work- 
ing on our own.” But, while biography is delightful and in- 
structive, the writing of it is not always unmixed enjoyment. 
Such is the delicacy of the task, and so weighty are the responsi- 
bilities inseparable from it, that we may easily imagine why the 
wise and prudent instinctively shrink from undertaking it, un- 
less impelled to do so by love for the departed or by a sense of 
duty to the living. For, who can enter into another’s personality ¢ 
Who can lay bare the secrets of another’s heart? Who can in- 
terpret its motives, experience its joys or its sorrows, its unreal- 
ized dreams or vague longings in the midst of the world’s welter ? 
Who can measure the impact upon it of the universe of men and 
things, the subtle influence of heredity, early education, physical 
and social surroundings, and, failing in all this, as he certainly 
must, yet venture to describe a human being when he has passed 
into the Eternal Silence? “There are but two biographers,” wrote 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, “who can tell the story of a man’s or a 
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woman’s life. One is the person himself, or herself, the other is 
the Recording Angel.” In the history of the eminent Bishop 
whose life and labors we briefly sketch, there are happily no 
secrets the world would care to know; no startling situations to 
be explained; no enigmas of character or conduct to be solved, 
glossed over with skill, or passed by with judicious reticence. He 
lived in the open. Like an old country road, wending its way 
for long miles over hill and dale and known to all, or like a full 
stream flowing gently on to the far-off sea, the whole course of his 
life for nearly threescore years and ten was in plain view of all 
till it broadened out, as does the path of the just, into the perfect 
day. In delineating the character, however, of this noble man 
let us not be misunderstood. It is not our purpose to idealize his 
personality; to minimize his faults or to exaggerate his virtues. 
One of the most celebrated of writers has justly said: “There is 
no more certain indication of a weak and ill-regulated intellect 
than that propensity which, for want of a better name, we will 
venture to christen Boswellism.” But, if a grateful country holds 
up to the admiration of all men and the emulation of her citizens 
the patriotism of her soldiers and the wisdom of her statesmen, 
why should not the church perpetuate the memory and extol the 
graces and the talents of her illustrious leaders who have directed 
her energies, guided her counsels, and by their examples of holy 
living inspired others to follow him who “went about doing good,” 
in service to God, their country, and their kind ? 

Daniel Ayres Goodsell was born in Newburgh, N. Y., No- 
vember 5, 1840. He was the son of Rev. Buel Goodsell, of the 
New York East Conference. Church and State in America, from 
the founding of the Republic, owe much to the parsonage. Time 
would fail to call the roll of statesmen, jurists, historians, inven- 
tors, men of letters, and master minds in the development of our 
civilization who were born in parsonages. John Hancock, Jona- 
than Edwards, Increase Mather, Cotton Mather, Henry Clay, 
George Bancroft, Francis Parkman, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, 
Edward Everett Hale, David J. Brewer, Grover Cleveland, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, David Dudley Field, Stephen J. Field, 
Cyrus W. Field, Henry Ward Beecher, Henry James, Richard 
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Watson Gilder, are only a few of the notable sons of ministers 
who adorn the scroll of fame in our national history. If man is 
powerfully influenced, as Buckle, in his History of Civilization, 
contends he is, by such physical agents as climate, food, soil, and 
the general aspects of nature, he can be no less impressed by the 
character of the home life into which he is born and by the spir- 
itual or intellectual climate, that is, the times in which he lives, 
if he is at all responsive to the dominant ideas then influencing 
thought or prompting action. Bishop Goodsell was born in a 
spiritual home and into spacious times. The period between 
1840, when he first saw the light, and 1860, when he was twenty 
years old, was the seed time of the greatest movements, social, po- 
litical, religious, and scientific, which have characterized our day. 
It differentiated in a most radical way the present from the past, 
and the ultimate effect of that period on human thought and 
destiny no man has yet been able to foresee. Mighty events were 
then coming to the birth. At home, in national affairs, the coun- 
try was wrestling with the National Debt, troubles in California, 
war with Mexico, the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, Webster’s Seventh-of-March speech and the portentous 
growth of anti-slavery sentiment. In the church also elements 
of revolution were seething. At the General Conference held in 
New York when Goodsell was four years old, the irrepressible 
question of slavery divided the church, an inevitable event which 
foreshadowed the disruption of national unity sixteen years later. 
Those were the days of John Quincy Adams, of Clay, and Web- 
ster, and Calhoun, and, in the church, of Bishops Hedding and 
Waugh, of Soule and Morris and Janes and Hamline, names fa- 
miliar in every household in the land and especially in a Meth- 
odist parsonage. Abroad also there was much agitation, both re- 
ligious and political. Although in those days there were neither 
ocean cables nor wireless telegraphy, no Lusitanias or other swift- 
winged messengers of news, nevertheless events in Europe were 
soon known and in innumerable ways influenced thought and 
action in the United States. France became a Republic under 
Louis Napoleon. The Pope, the King of Prussia, and the Em- 
peror of Austria fled from their thrones. War broke out between 
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Austria and Sardinia, Denmark and Prussia. Naples, Milan, 
Messina, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Prague, and Madrid all ex. 
perienced the horrors of internecine strife. 

In religion, while marvelous revivals were sweeping over 
this country, both in England and on the Continent the cedars of 
Lebanon were mightily shaken by the winds of biblical criticism, 
David Frederick Strauss had published a few years before, in 
1839, his Leben Jesu, and created an epoch in historical theology, 
In 1846 George Eliot translated the book into English, and it 
was imported by readers here. Replies to Strauss by Lange, 
Neander, and other leaders of Orthodoxy in Germany, also made 
their appearance in English, In France, Renan had read 
Strauss and was preparing to abandon the Church of Rome, which 
John Henry Newman, leader of the Tractarian party, was pre 
paring to enter, having abandoned all faith in and _ nearly 
wrecked the Church of England. In the world of science the 
air was full of new views of creation. Attacks on Genesis were 
the order of the day. Darwin was at work on the Origin of 
Species, Tyndall on popular papers published later in Fragments 
of Science. Huxley was lecturing on Persistent Types, and 
Herbert Spencer was laying the foundations of his Synthetic 
Philosophy. A new vocabulary was coming into vogue. ‘“Evo- 
lution,” the “Conservation of Energy,” and the “Unknowable” 
were becoming familiar sounds. Many, fearing for the Ark of 
God, thought agnosticism would win the day. The conflict raged 
furiously. The pulpits thundered. Theological reviews and 
weekly religious journals carried the sounds of battle to the re 
motest distance, and in their discussions of the issues between 
science and religion spread far and wide the arguments and 
counter-arguments of opposing camps, which, without intending 
to do so, created a desire for independent investigation of tradi- 
tional views of scriptural interpretations and of ecclesiastical 
dogma which has borne its mixed results in our own immediate 
day. 

Such is the background of the portrait. Such were the times 
in which the young Goodsell grew to manhood. Such were the 
events then discussed by the pulpit and press, on the platform and 
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by the fireside, by all who felt the coming of a new era of 
political life or sensed the tang of a new spring in the realms of 
scientific thought and religious belief. All through his life Bishop 
Goodsell was actutely sensitive to his environment, whether so- 
cial, intellectual, or spiritual, and we cannot think of him in his 
youth, the most impressionable period of life, as being either 
ignorant of events agitating two continents or as impervious to 
the new ideas which were then breaking up the old order and 
ushering in a larger day. How responsive he was to his sur- 
roundings, even when little more than a child, is seen in his ready 
adjustment to country life when his father, in the whirl of the 
itinerant wheel, found himself removed from Brooklyn to Nor- 
walk, Conn., with its rich pastures and thick woods where the 
birds and rabbits and the squirrels made their homes—Norwalk, 
with its crags from which not infrequently eagles were seen to 
soar away, to the wonder and delight of the boy quivering in every 
nerve of him with that ecstatic thrill which is never felt again as 
in those long summer days when, careless of the world, like 
Dryden’s fool, we all have wandered down the lane and whistled, 
as we went, for want of thought. When twelve years of age the 
young Goodsell was sent to the Clinton Academy, a long distance 
from home. There he had the afterward famous Joseph Cook 
for a schoolmate. Through the poverty of his parents at this time 
he was compelled to work his way by performing labor for the in- 
stitution, which labor was simply appalling when done by a tender 
lad of twelve years. The result marked a distinct epoch in his 
life. Such was the character of his depleting work during the 
harsh winter, and such the exposure to which he was subjected at 
all times in that fierce climate, that he was brought near to death’s 
door. But He who often turns the shadow of death into the light 
of the morning restored him in a few weeks, though for some 
years after he had recovered from the worst effects of his illness 
he carried the depressing consciousness of a weakened constitu- 
tion. His hunger for knowledge, however, dulled in time the 
keenness of memory, and another turn of the itinerant wheel 
enabled him to enter the University of New York. At that time 
a famous classical scholar, Dr. Crosby, was professor of Greek 
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there, and from him the eager student obtained great considera- 
tion. In 1859 he joined the New York East Conference as a pro- 
bationer. In those days he was a tall, lank youth, of intellectual 
look and large dreamy eyes, very much overgrown for his age. 
Because of the long and almost fatal illness through which he 
had passed he gave no promise of either long life or of the magnif- 
cent physique which he acquired in later years. There was, there- 
fore, some doubt of his admission. The propriety of admitting 
one so young to the responsibilities of the ministerial office was 
also seriously questioned, and Dr. Daniel Curry was about to 
exercise his influential negative when the father of the young 
candidate, observing that it was probably now or never, suggested 
that if his son was presented to the Conference they would see 
that he did not appear so youthful as they supposed he must be. 
When the candiate appeared, showing a maturity of look, and 
standing as tall if not taller than Dr. Curry himself, the Confer- 
ence immediately decided in his favor. All of his appointments 
were within the bounds of the New York East Conference. In 
1859, where he was admitted on trial, Clintonville, Long Island; 
1860, Brooklyn, Grand Street; 1861-2, Riverhead, Long Island; 
1863, Glen Cove and Buckram; 1864, Glen Cove and Mattinne- 
cock; 1865-8, Greenpoint, Long Island; 1868-71, First Church, 
Norwalk, Conn. ; 1871-73, Meriden and Yalesville, Conn. ; 1874, 
Meriden; 1875-77, Washington Street, Brooklyn; 1877-80, New 
York Avenue, Brooklyn; 1881, Wesley Chapel and Chapel Street, 
New Haven, Conn.; 1881-83, Trinity, New Haven, Conn.; 
1884-86 First Church, New Haven. In all these charges the 
memory of his faithful service is a precious heritage. In the 
fullest sense he was a true shepherd of his people, his common- 
place books containing many records of his travail of soul for the 
spiritual growth of his flock. And so it was that, while he was 
fully alive to the temporal side of his office, to which the splendid 
church at New Haven is eloquent witness, yet his love for his 
people and his sympathy with them in all strivings for the best 
made him a real minister of God to those to whom he was sent. 
He was loved by his people, and in his life among them they saw 
the meaning of the gospel. 
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And yet, however fitted certain souls seem to be for the one 
thing to which for the time they unceasingly devote their energy, 
there are often other aptitudes, powers, and potencies struggling 
to find expression in fields of labor not unrelated to but in a large 
degree different from that in which they are engaged. There are 
certain instincts and desires in the soul which have not yet come 
to maturity, but which make their presence known by creating 
a vague restlessness within, as a chick within the unbroken shell 
picks at its limitations, seeking a larger life. Sometimes these 
reachings of the spirit, if unrestrained by Divine grace or by 
stern sense of duty involving severest self-denial, become exceed- 
ingly vehement, and breaking down all barriers change the char- 
acter and course of one’s life. Sometimes this is for the better, 
sometimes it is for the worse. But who can tell the results if 
this or that had been otherwise! As Pascal suggested, if Cleo- 
patra’s nose had been longer or shorter would the first verse in the 
second chapter of Saint Luke’s Gospel ever have been written? 
If it had not rained the night before would Napoleon have lost the 
battle of Waterloo? If an Order of Council had not restrained 
Hampden and Vane and Cromwell from emigrating to America 
what would have been the course of English and American his- 
tory? Profitless brooding! But one cannot help thinking what 
the effects on evangelical truth in Scotland might have been had 
Chalmers turned aside earlier from the pulpit to a University 
chair, or what might have been the effect on Christian thought if, 
instead of yielding to the outward push of certain instincts, James 
Mill, the father of John Stuart Mill, Gladstone, Leslie Stephen, 
Carlyle, Strauss, Renan, John R. Green, the English historian. 
Emerson, and others, had remained true to the ministerial calling. 
Goodsell was fitted by nature and training for the largest and the 
most varied life. He would have been at home in law, govern- 
ment, music, or art. His mind was susceptible of the finest 
culture and he absorbed it without effort. He had imagination, 
insight, rare gift of language, and an instinct for the beautiful 
in matter and form. Academy and university, study and travel, 
social privileges and personal contact with men of light and lead- 
ing in his day had brought to high excellence these beautiful 
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qualities of a naturally endowed intellect, while extensive acquaint. 
ance with literature, his enthusiasm for the great masters of art, 
of painting and architecture, and his exact knowledge of some of 
the physical sciences, gave him that fine finish of style and pre 
cision in utterance, both in writing and speaking, which distin. 
guished him among writers and orators of the largest recognition, 
These powers were in him. He was conscious of them. An 
yet, such is the influence of early teaching and example over us, 
especially over a sincere and devout nature, that he restrained 
them, and devoted his whole time to the spiritual welfare of his 
people. In those days, and they are not so far away, it was among 
Methodist people and preachers a sure sign, if a young preacher 
showed what they called “ambition,” that he had fallen from 
grace ; for, while the graces of culture were not despised, the gifts 
of the Spirit were more highly esteemed, and no one could claim 
the fullness of the Spirit who lacked the tenderest flower in the 
garden of God, the grace of humility. Hence, for many years, the 
superb abilities of Goodsell suffered neglect which the self-interest 
of louder but less gifted leaders was not anxious to remove. He 
himself lacked the fine art of the self-advertiser and the Machiavel- 
lian talent of the ecclesiastical politician. Indeed, he was not 
only happily deficient in such qualities and other assets, such as 
old Dr. Johnson would call “the impertinence’—and we would 
add the impudence—“of small minds,” but all through his life 
they were abhorrent to him, and when he became bishop nothing 
pleased him more when occasion offered—which, indeed, was rare 
—than the breaking up of scientifically prepared programs which 
had more regard for the value of the wool than for the welfare of 
the sheep. But he was not wholly without distinguished recogni- 
tion. Friends admired his versatility and loved the man. His 
Conference honored him. He was elected its secretary and held 
the office for sixteen years. He was elected delegate to the Gen- 
eral Conference. He was in demand for special occasions and 
always acquitted himself to the satisfaction of his friends and to 
the credit of his Conference, which could always boast of having 
on its roll ministers of preéminent ability, writers and scholars 
of more than local fame, and in which were treasured as standards 
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of comparison the traditions of the fathers. He had not, how- 
ever, loomed large in the eye of the widely extended church, reach- 
ing across a continent from ocean to ocean, nor had he held any 
office in the church, which seems to be essential, which would 
bring him in touch with the Conferences. He was local. It 
seemed that, to speak the language of the Philistines, his day 
would never come. But it had already come, and he rejoiced in 
it. He was a successful pastor. There were spiritual quickenings 
and expansions, lives made luminous and purposeful, homes en- 
riched and communities blessed, wherever he was stationed. It 
seemed, however, that in the year 1887 the various currents of 
influence came together and brought to him in one cargo a super- 
fluity of opportunity. He was elected editor of Zion’s Herald, 
then, as now, one of our ablest papers. He had been for eight 
years previously literary editor of The Christian Advocate. In 
this congenial labor, while doing the work of a pastor, he had 
found vent for his literary genius, while in his book reviews dis- 
criminating readers found a breadth of view, a wealth of scholar- 
ship, and an extensive information which immensely pleased 
them and added much to the value of that influential journal. 
But here was an opportunity which greatly enlarged his field. It 
gave him at once a commanding position in creating public opinion 
and directing the trend of thought and action within the church. 
Such opportunities were rare. He was not insensible to the high 
estimate which the managers of Zion’s Herald had placed upon 
him, nor of the wide door of usefulness which had been suddenly 
opened to him, but Providence seems to have had other designs. 
Before he had fully thought his way through the unexpected he 
was elected secretary of the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; and this being an institution of the church, 
and not a private or Conference enterprise, he accepted. What 
he would have accomplished in this office it is impossible to say. 
He was not secretary long enough to outline plans or policies for 
future expansion. The General Conference was approaching. 
His friends, who knew his work, were anxious that he should be 
placed where he could perform the highest service for the church. 
Among the many names mentioned for the Episcopacy his name 
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became prominent, and high hopes were entertained that in him 
the splendid succession of bishops from Asbury down would have 
a bright and shining light. They were not disappointed. The 
General Conference of 1888 met in New York on the first of 
May. The committee on Episcopscy reported that the work of 
the general superintendency required the election of five new 
bishops. Five were elected, among them Daniel Ayres Goodsell, 
The others elected at that time were Bishops Vincent, FitzGerald, 
Joyce, and Newman, of whom all but Bishop Vincent have been 
transferred to the Church Triumphant. It is no disparagement 
to any of these eminent servants of God, two of whom were our 
warm personal friends, whom we loved dearly and whose precious 
memories we affectionately cherish, to say that, while Bishop 
Goodsell was the last one elected, he was not surpassed by any, 
and scarcely had an equal on the board. Every man has his own 
gift. Bishop Goodsell did not excel FitzGerald in legal acumen 
and gifts of administration; he did not excel Isaac W. Joyce in 
spiritual fervor ; he did not excel Newman in the graces of oratory, 
nor Bishop Vincent in organizing educational facilities for the 
millions. But take him altogether, in stretch of vision, in ideals 
of the office to which he was called, his cosmopolitan character, 
his deep spirituality, his mental acquirements, his marvelous 
genius for the strength and beauty of the English tongue, and his 
easy familiarity with the history and traditions of the church of 
his fathers, he stood among his colleagues that day as he stood 
among them to the day of his death, equaled by few, excelled by 
none, a sun-crowned alp among Alpine peaks. 

His appearance at this time was striking. He showed no 
trace of his early years of fluctuating health. He was tall and 
massive. Many who saw him towering above others often turned 
and looked again, as doubtless did many at Webster, and Bis- 
marck, and Phillips Brooks, and Justice Gray, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. His head was very large, in keeping 
with his large body; probably only Webster and Joseph Cook 
could have worn his hat. And what a study was his noble counte- 
nance! Nature seldom hangs the wrong sign-board on a man’s 
face. Set before you the portraits of Dante, Savonarola, Cardinal 
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Newman, George Eliot—do they not all belong to the same mental 
family? The furtive eye that looks out at the corners or slants 
up under the eyelids, and never looks straight out at you can 
never be trusted. As a boy said of another, caught cheating at 
marbles, “You might have known he was a cheat, his eyes wabble 
when he looks at you.” Small jaws and retreating chins never yet 
won great battles; nor did the look which needs no label, the 
crafty mouth that snickers and smiles, the absorbent ear that 
listens for slanders ever cover the soul of a saint. “Fine linen is 
the righteous acts of the saints,” not the righteousness, 7 Stxatdovvn, 
as the Authorized Version has it, but 74 dimaséuara, the righteous 
acts or deeds. It is these acts, deeds, habits of thought, attitudes 
of soul, which through the years gradually pick their way through 
nerve and tissue, finally etching themselves into the countenance 
of the man, that reveal the character within. The lily makes its 
own clothes. It is clothed upon from within. Certainly every- 
one is not to be judged wholly by his looks, else where would 
Socrates be with his pug nose? Nor does color of eyes, size of 
jaw, shape of forehead, or chin, always determine genius or piety. 
Napoleon, Stephen A. Douglas, Matthew Arnold, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, John Ruskin, had blue eyes; but U. S. Grant, General 
Thomas, Frederick the Great, Browning, Theodore Parker, 
Charles Darwin, had gray eyes. General Thomas, Robert E. Lee, 
General Sherman, Bismarck, Lincoln, Palmerston, William I of 
Germany were tall men; Napoleon, Macaulay, Wesley, Stephen 
A. Douglas, Lord Roberts, Lord Nelson, were short men; Grant 
and Wellington, Robert Browning, Frederick the Great, Thomas 
Moore, and William the Silent were just medium. Grant, Stone- 
wall Jackson, George Washington, and Chinese Gordon had 
strong jaws. Robespierre was deficient, and the lower part of 
Michael Angelo’s face was smaller than the upper. And so we 
might go on with other contrasts—the lips, the chin, especially 
the forehead. Compare the receding forehead of Frederick the 
Great with the high foreheads of Charles XII of Sweden and 
Darwin; the square front of Grant, or the low forehead of such 
a man, even, as Chief Justice Marshall, with the forehead of the 
ordinary man you meet anywhere. Bishop Goodsell had a re- 
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markable face. Better than that, he had a respectable face. His 
forehead was broad and high. His hazel eyes, wide apart, looked 
straight at you and had a kindly gleam, when his slightly curved 
nose was not ruffled in scorn for some offense against righteous. 
ness or good breeding. His mouth was firm, but ever ready to 
smile; his chin strong, and his whole appearance as of one who 
loved God and hated iniquity. 

Without intending to disturb the complacency of inborn 
egotism, we may roughly divide the most of us into optimists and 
pessimists. Both have their place in the scheme of the universe, 
But the professional optimist is usually an ignoramus or a quack, 
and the insistent pessimist is always a lunatic or an undertaker, 
The one sees no evil, the other sees no good. If either crosses the 
boundaries of the other it is only at the expense of consistency, 
or for the purpose of slightly recognizing the existence of the one 
in order to exaggerate the supremacy of the other. “John Smith 
is a very good man, but—.” Bishop Goodsell belonged to neither 
classification. He did not go into the lobby with either party. 
He did not idolize happy-go-lucky Chesterton, who had “investi- 
gated the dust-heaps of humanity” and had found them to be gold 
mines. He knew there were slums and that wretchedness and 
sin were in those slums. Nor did he imitate in lugubrious tones 
the prophets of calamity who promise nothing but bitterest woe 
ever poured out of Apocalyptic cup. He knew that God had not 
resigned. He was a conservative. He disliked the jungle law of 
strife and always lived in a comfortable neighborhood. He be 
longed to that saving element of society which rejoices in the good 
but provides against the evil, and so, thanking God it’s no worse, 
pokes the fire and trims the evening’s lamp. In his philosophy of 
life there was no “soul of good in things evil.” To him evil was 
not good in the making. He did not try to gather grapes from 
thorns nor figs from thistles. Evil was no blood kin to good and 
by no evolutionary hypothesis could he derive the one from the 
other. But he did evermore insist that the evils of heredity ended 
where the grace of God began, and that regeneration overbalanced 
generation. Then, he was a gentleman. In the fine old discrimi- 
nating sense of that abused term he was a true gentleman, by in- 
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heritance, culture, and grace. Corresponding to John Henry 
Newman’s description of such a character, he was tender toward 
the bashful, gentle toward the distant, and merciful toward the 
absurd. But he was no weakling. Intentional dishonesty or 
trickery of any kind stung him like the sting of a wasp, and with 
noble scorn he withdrew himself from the deceiver. He enjoyed 
the refinements of luxury, and was grateful for them, but he was 
equally at home in the cottages of the poor and in the mansions of 
the rich. He could sit on a heap of earth talking familiarly with 
the laborers digging the ditch, and at night preside at some bril- 
liant function and delight the scholar and the littérateur with the 
extent of his knowledge and the beauty of his speech. He had 
his convictions, but they were not on the market. He avoided 
controversy, but he was not devoid of coolest courage. Once, in 
a Western Conference, a disciplined minister threatened to shoot 
him. For that purpose the poor man came into the church, to 
the front pew, and took a seat directly facing the bishop. A pre- 
siding elder who knew the bishop’s danger went up immediately 
to the platform and begged him to retire. Without lifting his 
head from the minute book before him the bishop quietly gave 
orders what to do and the would-be assassin was soon removed. 
Benevolence, humor, tenderness, and caution played all over him 
like sunbeams and shadows chasing each other in frolic on a 
broad greensward. 

As a bishop, Daniel Ayres Goodsell met the highest expecta- 
tions of the church. 

The office of a bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
unique. As Methodism itself, historically, is a revival in modern 
times of the spiritual life, practice, and polity of the early church 
prior to the time of Cyprian, and appears, therefore, as something 
wholly different from the Greek, Roman, or Anglican church, 
which, as we see them, are the resultants of a long process of de- 
velopment away from the church of the Apostolic and sub-A postolic 
periods, so the Episcopal polity of Methodism is also different both 
in its nature and duties and in its manifold requirements. A Greek, 
Roman, or Anglican bishop might be an ideal bishop for his par- 
ticular communion, but an unedurable misfit in Methodism. A 
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bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church must be as to adminis. 
tration and spiritual oversight all that bishops in those churches 
are required to be, but in keeping with the genius of his church he 
must be vastly more. He is not a lord over God’s heritage, nor js 
he a mere official, exercising perfunctory duties, visiting Con- 
ferences and automatically registering the judgment of his coad. 
jutors or the stronger will of influential laymen. These are 
spacious times in which we live, times in which the Church of 
God must either lead in the forefront of the world’s best thought 
in all questions which affect the religious, social, intellectual, and 
even political welfare of peoples and nations, or else, acknowledg. 
ing her incompetency to inspire regenerating ideals or to direct 
the thought of the age, abjectly surrender her place to discordant 
secular forces which can never redeem humanity nor sustain 
Christian civilization, and among which she herself will be tossed 
like a foundering ship in a storm-swept sea. The church that 
can rise to this position of influence over commerce and industry, 
over philosophy and literature, and art and science—in theologic 
thought and deepest nurture of religious life—the church to 
which nothing human is alien, and which by her devotion to tho 
eternal interests of all men will deliver the masses from the power 
of the demagogue on the street corner or the rented hall, from 
the greed of the glutton, the thirst for war, the mutually destruc- 
tive feuds between labor and capital, and the criminal existence 
of the saloon—the church that can do this, and will set before 
the people the true purposes of the Christian state, that church 
here in America, and that church only, in the long run, will be 
the church of the people, the savior of society. This is a great 
program, but it seems great only because the world, in all -its ac 
tivities as the subject of redemption, has become a lost note in 
Protestant provincialism. No one church now, perhaps, has the 
courage to undertake and accomplish this vast and complex pur- 
pose, but it is the duty of every church worthy of the name to 
contribute to its accomplishment. Methodism is the church of 
the people. From the beginning it has been her mission not only 
to convert the souls of men, but also to aim, through the preach- 
ing of the gospel, to lead in the social betterment, in the intellec 
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tual and moral progress of the millions who are seeking the reali- 
zation of their dreams. To be a bishop, therefore, of such a 
church means more than mere superintendency. Certainly a 
bishop must be a man of piety; of genuine piety. But he must 
also be a man of large horizons; quick to discern the signs of the 
times; able in pulpit and platform to edify, instruct, and inspire ; 
a thinker; a statesman; a prophet of God; a leader of the people. 
Should he fail in large measure to fulfill these expectations he 
cannot compensate for his insolvency of intellect by gracious at- 
tendance at pink teas and social functions; by substituting official 
authority for intellectual power; or by dispensing favors to fawn- 
ing sycophants for that commanding influence which can come 
only from exalted character and statesmanlike ability. Bishop 
Goodsell measured up to the highest requirements. The office did 
not make the man; the man of God dignified the office. Some- 
times, in the church as well as in the state, it does happen that 
a man who only yesterday was but one among many of ordinary 
caliber is to-morrow, because of an election to something, hailed 
by others of equal bore as the prince of orators and the fountain 
of wisdom. But the election of Bishop Goodsell was no apotheosis 
of mediocrity. He did not owe his commanding influence to the 
glamour of office. “He compelled the stars to look our way and 
honor us.” He brought to the Episcopacy a spiritual nature 
nurtured from boyhood under all the holy influences of a Meth- 
odism which sought above all other gifts the permanent conscious- 
ness of the Spirit and power of God, which is personal holiness. 
He brought to that sacred office twenty-eight years of richest ex- 
perience in the pastorate, a trained mind of the largest caliber, 
powers of speech and inborn graciousness of manner, exact knowl- 
edge and varied information, an open mind, an abiding faith in 
the eternal truths of the gospel, intelligent loyalty to the doctrines 
and usages of Methodism, a tolerance for all weaknesses except 
his own, and a sympathetic heart, especially for his brethren in 
the ministry. Hence, as a bishop he took rank at once as one of 
the really great bishops of the church, and we have no doubt that 
the historian of the future will readily confirm this distinction 
which was universally awarded him by his contemporaries. In 
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the annual Conferences where he presided the sessions were always 
of great interest. A great personality always creates interest. In 
him ministers and laity saw the reality of religion, the solidity of 
our institutions, the sacredness, responsibility, and dignity of the 
ministerial office, while the seriousness of the work in hand was 
often relieved by the bubbling humor, the flashing wit, the radiat. 
ing pleasantries of this master of assemblies. His colleagues in 
the board of bishops bear general testimony to the greatness of his 
character and his power as a bishop. In such a body of superior 
men, many of them at home in all zones of life, his habitual 
spirituality, his genial spirit, his valuable experience and judicial 
ability found the highest appreciation. In general committees, 
missions, home and foreign, and in various General Conference 
commissions of which he was either chairman or member, and in 
other gatherings of official boards, his concise statement, clear 
judgment, breadth of view, and unbiased interest added strength 
and established confidence; for, adopting with little change what 
Macaulay once said of Hume as an historian, “While he managed 
his cause with the dexterity of an advocate, he always showed the 
impartiality of a judge.” He was never the autocrat. He was 
never the sole arbiter bursting with authority but lacking in sense, 
nor was he ever the opinionated debater who imagines that, if he 
had lived in the days of Solomon, Solomon himself would have 
died of envy. Wherever he was, and however grave the delibera- 
tion before the body, his playful humor winked genially at oppor- 
tune moments and smoothed the ruffled currents of debate. He 
had great personal dignity, partly because of his appearance, but 
much more because of inner dignity of soul. And yet he was so 
great that he could afford to be little. At the Conferences people 
liked to entertain him, and the children in the homes were de- 
lighted at his coming; for he played with them and they with 
him till the embarrassed but secretly pleased mother, wondering 
at Episcopal simplicity and the sweet confidence of childhood, 
would call the little ones away from some urgent need never heard 
of before. There are, indeed, some acidulous natures so void of 
humor that they can never associate with greatness either mirth- 
fulness or playfulness, sallies of wit, or side-splitting laughter. 
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The infinite joy and gladness of God in the beauty and glory of 
bis universe is lost upon them. What would such algebraic signs 
of humanity think of Henry IV of France being discovered riding 
around the room on a stick with his little boy? Of Cardinal 
Richelieu jumping with his servants, trying who could reach the 
highest side of a wall, and of the Due de Grammont joining in 
the contest? Of Cardinal Mazarin shutting himself in his room 
and jumping over chairs? Of Dean Swift harnessing his servants 
with cords and in great glee driving them up and down stairs and 
through the deanery? Of the great Scotch philosopher, Dugald 
Stewart, balancing a peacock’s feather on his nose, and of the 
historian, Tytler, competing with him in this contest of skill? Of 
the great scientist, Faraday, playing marbles with his brother-in- 
law at the Royal Institution? Of Dr. Samuel Clark swimming 
on a table and saying one day, as he heard the approach of a 
solemn pedant, “Boys, be wise; here comes a fool!” Napoleon 
played blindman’s buff, as did also Canning. If Faraday could 
dress up and act the villain, “looking very fierce,” and sometimes 
play the part of the learned pig, Sir William Pitt, throwing aside 
the cares of state, would also enjoy the fun and frolics of the chil- 
dren, for Sir William Napier tells us that “Pitt liked practical 
fun and used to riot in it with Lady Hester, Charles and James 
Stanhope and myself.” Think of Bishop Creighton, the author of 
the History of the Papacy. “For sheer cleverness,” said Arch- 
bishop Temple, quoted by Masterman, “Creighton beats any man 
I know.” Lord Rosebery said of him, “The most alert and uni- 
versal intelligence that existed in this island at the time of his 
death.” Well, think of this high church dignitary writing at 
Sandringham, just after his appointment as bishop of London: 
“Yesterday afternoon I was careering around the hall with the 
Duke of York’s eldest son on my shoulder, and Lord Salisbury 
Jooking at my agility with amazement.” Ah, surely that man 
is to be pitied who never enjoyed the luxury of playing with the 
children ! 

As a preacher Bishop Goodsell held high rank. It was of 
heavenly profit and delight to hear him. Opulent in thought, 
chaste in diction, forceful yet deliberate, conscious of duty yet 
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human in his nearness, spiritual, strong, tender, and persuasive, 
Bishop Goodsell at all times and everywhere upheld the best tra. 
ditions of the Methodist pulpit. There were no vehement ges. 
tures, no glorious abandon to the wings of imagination, no sudden 
torrents of irrepressible eloquence, such as would sometimes 
transfigure Foster or Simpson and entrance their hearers. He 
often rose majestically into the blue, he seldom soared into the 
empyrean. Nevertheless, what is of more value, he touched the 
heart, he convinced the reason, he awakened conscience ; he showed 
in vivid hues the exceeding sinfulness of sin, the infinite com- 
passion of God, the beauty of the clean life, and the glory that 
awaits the heirs of redemption. And yet, while this was his usual 
manner, he could, when he, or the heavens, turned on the power, 
climb to heights of eloquence rarely equaled; and he could sway 
with the energy of his thought and the intensity of his passion the 
vast multitudes who listened as to the voice of inspiration. We 
all remember that wonderful Episcopal address at the last General 
Conference at Baltimore. How it thrilled that great body to the 
last man in the remotest corner! When toward the close, advane- 
ing to the edge of the platform surrounded by the bishops and 
eminent leaders of Methodism, and with that stirring eloquence 
which leaps only from the soul of the true orator, he called the 
multitude to pledge themselves to unceasing hostility and the de 
struction of the saloon, the whole of that vast assembly, as if im- 
pelled by one mighty impulse, instantly arose as with the roar of 
a storm, and filled the building with their exultant acclamations! 
When was there ever such a scene at a General Conference before ! 
It suggested Pope Urban at the Council of Clermont summoning 
all Europe to arms against the infidel Saracen. 

As a writer, he left very little by which he can be critically 
judged. No ponderous volumes on theology or history like those 
of Foster and Hurst, or even smaller works like those of Merrill, 
come down to us. Articles in the MetHopist Review, Peter the 
Hermit, Life and Character at Granite Bay, and a little book en- 
titled Things That Remain, embodying his addresses at the An- 
nual Conferences, are all that we have. And yet how they reveal 
the man! 
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He loved his devoted family with the tenderest affection and 
reveled in the beauty of his quiet home life. He loved his friends 
and enjoyed their company. He loved nature. Relieved of the 
duties of his office, he would retire in the summer time to his 
cottage by the sea, and there, with the gray rocks and the tall 
pines, the grasses and the flowers, the birds, squirrels, rabbits, and 
even the dogs, who wagged their tails when they saw him coming, 
he delighted his soul and, as the historian Gibbon said of himself, 
“Unbent rather than exercised his mind.” With the ever-shifting 
panorama of light and shade on land and sea, the changing cloud, 
the glint of the sinking sun on the lonely deep, the creeping 
shadows on the hills, the glory of the dawn, he passed his happiest 
hours. It was here, and at such times, that in neighborly con- 
verse with the simple folk in the straggling village he gathered 
material for his clever sketches of Life and Character at Granite 
Bay, a book which for beauty of style and surprising knowledge 
of things unseen by most of us reminds us of that wonderfully de- 
lightful treasure, White’s Natural History of Selborne. In 
Things That Remain we see the Christian scholar, the man of 
faith, looking squarely in the face the problems of life, of science 
and theology which fill with their clamor the days in which he 
lives. He is not insensible to the intellectual movements of the 
age. He does not ignore the results of criticism in philosophy, 
history or theology. He does not antagonize the right of reason 
to search for truth. He gladly accepts any light that may come 
from any quarter; for in himself, in his own deep and abiding 
experience, he knows the essential truth that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself. At the completion of fifty years 
in the ministry, while presiding at the New York East Confer- 
ence just a short while before his death, he said: 


You ask me whether, in the years that have gone, the faith that I 
received from my fathers has been modified in any essential particular. 
You ask me this, and I can look you in the face, and look my Lord in 
the face, and say, The faith of my fathers is still to me the most be- 
lievable faith there is in all the world. 


In this faith Bishop Goodsell lived; in this faith he died. 
In the work of the Episcopacy he was appointed to visit the mis- 
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sions in China, Japan, Korea, Italy, Bulgaria, Switzerland, Ger. 
many, Scandinavia, and Finland. In all these lands he traveled 
extensively, directing the activities of the church and gathering 
stores of information for use in the boards and church at home. 
In the United States he traversed all sections, holding Conferences 
in all States. His Episcopal residences were also in widely sepa- 
rated points—on the Pacific coast, in the Southwest, in the South, 
in the East. In every place his influence for the best was deeply 
felt. It seems, therefore, a little remarkable, after all his wander- 
ings over many lands and seas and appointed residences in various 
parts of the United States, that at last he should come back to- 
ward the close of his life to the city he loved above all other cities, 
to the scenes of his childhood and boyhood, to the churches he had 
served, to the people he knew, to the graves of his fathers. But 
so it was. The General Conference designated him as resident 
bishop in New York, and to the city beautiful he went to the joy 
of the thousands in that populous section. Here were the Con- 
ferences he knew from his youth—his own New York East, which 
he joined when a boy; here were his brethren of the olden time, 
and it seemed as if Providence had intended large results from 
this remarkable turn of affairs. But who knows the will of God. 
or who can fathom his deep design? Heaven was dealing kindly 
with the good bishop. Just at the time when his broad churchman- 
ship was beginning to be felt in the complex problems of New 
York and surrounding cities he was called to his Mount Pisgah. 
The angel of death touched him and he went. On Sunday morn- 
ing, December 5, 1909, just as the dawn was breaking and the 
sun, “the great high priest in garments resplendent,” was rising 
over the vast city, blessing the world as he came, the soul of 
Bishop Goodsell went up to the City of God, where “there is no 
need of the sun nor of the moon to lighten it, for the glory of God 
and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 
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Art. I.—THE MISSION OF METHODISM TO THE 
LATIN RACES 


Tue representatives of the Latin races are to-day in South 
and Central America, Mexico, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Roumania, Switzerland, North Africa, and scattered among 
other nationalities. They number altogether about 150,000,000 
of the world’s population. Not all in South America and Mexico 
fairly represent the character of the Latin race, for, as we all 
know, the Spanish immigration there was relatively small and 
the Latin blood has been much diluted. The Latins were the 
leaders of the world’s thought and civilization. From the earliest 
times Italy is seen to lead the world’s march. She was as a soul 
to the nations about her. She commanded them to come to 
school and to forego barbarian indolence for mental discipline. 
The moral and religious sentiments of the ancient Latins were 
relatively very high. In the Temple of Numa Pompilius there 
were no idols, so that Rome took her place by the side of Israel in 
repudiating the idolatry that then infested the world. From that 
time to the fall of the Republic the Romans were in faith and 
morality superior to any other Gentile people. Saint Augustine 
said that “God must have conceded to the descendants of Romulus 
and Remus the government of the world because of their religious 
virtues.” Hence the origin of those noble characters which, across 
the centuries, have appeared in Roman history. Later, the Ro- 
mans became corrupt because the basis of their moral conceptions 
was very narrow; yet not so corrupt as to arrest all aspirations 
after good, as evidenced in the writings of Juvenal and Virgil. 
Some have thought that Seneca must have personally known the 
apostle Paul because of some of his lofty sayings. “Liberty 
means obedience to God.” “Not only do I submit myself to God, 
but I make his will mine.” This corruption, which rapidly in- 
creased during the time of the empire, was restrained by the 
Christian Church, but only for a comparatively short time; and 
then was favored and nourished in the church itself. Chrysostom 
wrote; “The church is like a woman fallen from her ancient pros- 
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perity; who possesses various signs of her former wealth, and 
displays the chests and caskets in which her treasure was pre 
served, but who has lost the treasure itself.” Even as early as 
this the distinction between pagan and Christian had become 
nominal rather than real. Once started on the moral decline, the 
Romish Church went from bad to worse, and during the centuries 
has exercised a fatal influence on the character and spiritual life 
of the Latin people, so that Niccolo Machiavelli said: “Those who 
are nearest to the Roman court have the least religion. Through 
the influence of this court the Roman Province has lost all re. 
ligion and all devotion. Hence we Italians owe it to the church 
and to the priests if we are a bad people and without religion.” 
We have said it many times, but our testimony has been sus- 
pected or regarded as the expression of our prejudice; but the 
Vera Roma, one of the organs of the clerical party in Rome, 
frankly confesses that Roman Catholicism is pagan. “Many 
pagan customs the church has turned to good use, sanctifying them 
to a better purpose, as, for example, processions, rogations, lustral 
waters, veneration of images, the use of votive offerings, and the 
like, not thinking it prudent nor just, during the great transfor- 
mation then taking place in the Roman world, to cut off and deny 
all these solemn rites because of the danger that might result to 
the propagation of Christianity.” Yes, Romanism, as a system, is 
pagan in its thought and practice and in its ultimate results on 
human character, society, and national life. There is nothing 
Christian about it but the sacred names which it arrogantly as- 
sumes. We have taken our missionaries from China and India 
to witness scenes in Rome, the like of which they declared never to 
have been seen in heathen lands. It is paganism restored with 
the old rites—festivals, flowers, incense, holy water, vestments, 
rosaries, and images, yea, the very gods, but with new names, even 
going so far as to take the old pagan images and altars and bap 
tizing them with Christian names; so that if some old pagan 
should arise from his grave in any of the so-called Catholic coun- 
tries he would find himself in his old environment with but little 
modification of minor circumstances. The papacy, instead of 
representing Christian progress, tends to drag the world back 
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again amid the ideas, deities, rites, and customs of idolatrous ages. 
Look at the poor, deluded people kneeling for hours before some 
image or picture; kissing the toe of a statue; crawling up the 
sacred stairs, walking with bare, bleeding feet up the steep stony 
path to some shrine on the hill-top. Why all this? To appease 
the wrath of angry deities and to acquire indulgences. But, alas! 
this has nothing to do with their inner or ethical life, and it 
often happens that those apparently most pious are the most out- 
rageously wicked. Religion is entirely divorced from ethics. 
Even the priest may be a profligate; but the wickedness of the 
man does not invalidate the sacraments which he administers. 
The Romish Church arrests all progress, spiritual, intellec- 
tual, social, economic, and national, and saps those virtues which 
are essential to the development of the race. It requires the un- 
conditional surrender of the individual will and conscience and 
destroys personal responsibility. It makes salvation depend on 
external observances and practices, while all the merits of Christ 
are a monopoly of the Romish Hierarchy. Louis XIV once said 
to the priests, “As regards my soul I have never done anything 
except as I have been guided by you. You will be responsible 
before God if I have made a mistake.” Thus Roman Catholics 
surrendering themselves absolutely to the authorities of the 
Church become moral imbeciles, incapable of good or evil, or 
moral slaves, and irresponsible. The difference in moral vigor 
between Protestant and Roman Catholic populations has often 
been a subject of serious discussion. In spite of all the excuses 
made, and statements to the contrary, this difference is due to the 
very essence of the two systems. The Reformation emancipated 
the believer from subjection to the priest and restored to him his 
individual liberty. The believer must be a free man before he can 
become a true follower of the Christ. Protestantism means spir- 
itual independence, individual energy, and personal responsibility. 
Hence it has laid the foundations for a new era in the world’s 
history. What has Romanism done for any country or people on 
the face of the earth? Read the history of France. Witness the 
struggle through which she has recently passed in order to be 
free. Look at poor, ignorant, superstitious Spain, a fettered slave 
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just manifesting her first longings for liberty. Witness what is 
going on in Portugal to-day. Ask Italy, and her sad story will 
be enough to convince you that the papacy is the cruelest form of 
despotism that the world has ever seen. Go to Mexico, South 
America, Cuba, Porto Rico, and to the Philippine Islands, or to 
any other spot on this globe where Romanism has been dominant, 
and there you will find, in proportion to the absoluteness and time 
of its sway, ignorance, idolatry, and human degradation. In no 
pagan land is there more fetish idolatry than in some parts of 
Southern Italy and Spain. Therefore thinking men and women 
in these lands are being driven into infidelity; indeed, most of 
them are already there, while the ignorant are still deceived, and 
thus both classes are being kept away from the fountain of life. 
Thirty years before the French Revolution Sir Isaac Newton 
said that Roman Catholicism on the Continent of Europe was 
destined to be trampled under foot by the infidelity which Ro 
manism itself had caused—a prophecy that is being literally ful- 
filled. How can it be otherwise? If it must be admitted that 
Pope John XXIII, Alexander VI, Julius II, and others like 
them, were the divinely appointed vicegerents of God on earth; 
if the corruption and cruelty and obscurantism of the Curia must 
be regarded as manifestations of the Holy Spirit; if the sordid 
superstitions and intrigues of the confessional, the pantheon of 
madonnas and saints, the degraded priesthood and the dogmatism 
and tyranny over mind, heart, and conscience, which characterize 
the Romanism of to-day, must be identified with Christianity, 
how can we ever hope, or desire, thoughtful men to be believers? 
It is for this reason that multitudes in France, Italy, Portugal, 
and Spain never want to hear of Christianity, for the only Chris- 
tianity they have ever known has been the cause of all their 
limitations and sufferings. The testimony is the same from all 
these so-called Catholic countries. In Mexico the prevailing re 
ligion is Roman Catholic, but it is so largely debased by admix- 
tures of heathenism that it has been pronounced, even by a French 
priest, to be “baptized paganism.” The resulting moral condition 
of the people is like that found in all Latin America. The edw- 
cated classes cal] themselves spiritualists, materialists, infidels, 
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and atheists. “In Italy [wrote a leading journalist who had lived 
there several years] the Roman Catholic Church has long ceased 
to be a distinctly religious institution. It has become a great 
human machine, organized, disciplined like an army, for a war of 
shadows and formalities, but now employed in the conquest of 
political influence, a kingdom absolutely of this world. It has no 
part or lot in the well-being of the Italian people. The Pope, an 
amiable ecclesiastic, is only a part of the machine, and through 
him it speaks, saying, ‘Be what you please, do what you please: 
only in all things which we command obey us’; obedience to the 
prescribed rites and ceremonies being considered of far greater 
importance than the observance of morality, veracity, and hon- 
ety.” One who knows France thoroughly says: “Liberty in that 
country is rapidly assuming the malodorous role of libertinism. 
Men and women stop at nothing where either personal pleasure 
or profit is involved. Morality has ceased to exist among the 
people. Money and pleasure, these are all in all; and these are 
the natural and inevitable fruits of atheism.” A writer states 
that out of thirty-nine millions of Frenchmen only thirteen mil- 
lions, one third, still profess the Roman Catholic faith; and this 
is regarded by others as a high estimate. The awkening of these 
nations is not toward light and truth and God, but a rebound from 
clericalism, the inevitable reaction of peoples who have been kept 
under the thumb of a dominant and imperious priesthood. Law- 
yers, physicians, artists, landowners, capitalists, journalists, and 
business men generally are indifferent to religion or given over 
to materialism. Socialists and radicals assert the falsity of all 
religions and zealously promote infidelity. In the universities 
professors and students maintain a hostile attitude. Even in a 
recent number of the Outlook we read, “To those who realize the 
great and sore need of the religious spirit, and of a deep and 
abiding faith in God amid the perplexities of this age, the situa- 
tion in the Latin states has assumed the proportions of a tragedy.” 

There is no part of the world that needs the gospel more than 
these Latin countries. Religiously they are immersed in the same 
kind of idolatry in which the ten tribes of Israel were during the 
time of Ahab and Jezebel. These tribes believed in God about 
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as the Romanists do to-day, but in their worship they adored 
sacred images just as Romanists do to-day. This adoration of 
images is intrinsic to the Romish Church; so much so that the 
images cannot now be abolished without knocking out the very 
foundations of the institution itself. Bloody wars have been 
fought for the introduction and maintenance of these idols. Why? 
Because these “sacred images” are the industry and financial 
source of the Roman hierarchy. The people toil and sweat in 
order to exist, while the priests, monks, prelates, and Pope have 
abundance and live in luxury because of these images, pictures, 
shrines, healing waters, and sacred places. After years of study 
and observation on the field I am personally convinced that a 
radical reform in the Romish Church is out of the question, since 
it would mean the destruction of the institution as it now exists, 
To us a reform would mean coming back to the fountain head, to 
the purity and simplicity of the religion of Christ, but to the 
Vatican it would simply mean the cutting off of some excessive 
abuses which the world can no longer tolerate, but leaving the old 
roots just as they are. There may be a reformation of individual 
Romanists, but not of the papal system. Romanism claims to be 
unchangeable and infallible. This fundamental principle ex- 
cludes a priori every attempt at a systematic reform, which can 
only be regarded as heresy or schism. To every attempt to return 
to Christ the Romish Church replies, “Ubi Petrus, ibi Christus.” 
As a practical question it seems almost unthinkable that anyone 
could go back to the simplicity of the Christ and yet retain belief 
in the teachings of the popes and in the complicated scholasticism 
and subtle casuistry of the Jesuits. The sun shines in the heavens, 
but those whose eyes are bandaged can never enjoy its glory until 
the bandages have been taken off. The Romish superstitions and 
traditions are so many bandages on the eyes of the people which 
prevent them from ever having the vision of God as he has been 
pleased to reveal himself through the “Sun of Righteousness.” 
What ground is there for any hope of reform after all the efforts 
of the centuries? How can it ever be accomplished? Shall it 
be done secretly, from within? Shall we become Jesuits in order 
to reform the Jesuits? If anyone in the Romish Church should 
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attempt to preach the gospel, denouncing idolatry and calming 
the fears of the people about purgatory, he would immediately be 
suspended, excommunicated, and branded as a heretic. The only 
thing he can do is to get out. Im the Romish Church there were 
those who, for years, hoped that the desired reformation might 
come, but ne one to-day dares to express such a hope. Formerly 
there were general councils in which men could express them- 
selves freely, but now we have papal infallibility. Things have 
become worse instead of better. Reforming the institution means 
its destruction; hence Pope Pius X and Cardinal Merry del Val 
are consistent in their present restringent and apparently reac- 
tionary measures. In their desire to save the papacy this is the 
only course they can pursue, otherwise the reformers within would 
soon destroy while pretending to make better. One confession of 
fallibility would bring the whole institution tumbling to the 
ground. That confession will never be heard by human ears. 
These lands, overshadowed and blighted for centuries by 
Romanism, must be evangelized with faith and fervor. One of 
the sad features of our present-day Christianity is the lack of 
Protestant enthusiasm. How indifferent we are to the heritage 
bought for us by the blood of our martyred fathers. Instead of 
protesting against the corruption, falsity, and tyranny of Rome, 
we are admiring the wonderful organization, congratulating the 
leaders on their success, and courting their friendship, saying, 
“Times have changed.” “Rome is not what she was.” Has 
Rome changed? or have we? When has she repented of her evil 
deeds or receded from any of her false positions? Where in all 
the world to-day are Romish priests leading people to Christ as 
their only Saviour? In what pagan land are not the Romanists 
substituting their idols for those of earlier date, or baptizing the 
old ones with Christian names? We sometimes try to excuse our 
own indifference by distinguishing between the Romish Church 
as it is in North America and England from that in South 
America, Italy, or Spain. The papal authorities of Rome and 
the American prelates themselves repudiate any such distinction. 
They say that the Romish Church is one and the same thing the 
world over, and this we firmly believe. Romanism is just as bad 
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in any country or in any community as the externa: circumstances 
and influences will permit it to be. Take away or weaken the 
external pressure and she gravitates to her logical level. Our ob 
jection to Rome is because of her arrogant claims, her false 
dogmas, and her cruel policy, both past and present. If the na. 
tions which have been benefited by the Reformation should revert 
to the conditions of those countries which at the time did not 
throw off the yoke, would we not all exclaim, “What a calamity!” 
If England should become as Spain, Germany as Austria, and 
North America like South America, might we not well despair of 
the race? Some, remembering what the Latin races were in the 
days of their supremacy and glory, now speak of them as degen- 
erate and decayed, whose golden age is in the past, a people with 
no future. No one who has read modern history, and visited and 
studied these lands in recent years, can entertain such a thought 
fora moment. Thank God, there are still noble characters among 
the Latin people who have escaped to a large extent the deleterious 
influence of Romanism. While we admire their power of re 
sistance, we can imagine what heroic men and women they might 
have become under the influence of the gospel, and we cherish the 
hope of glorious results when this noble people shall return to their 
original simple faith in Christ. What tremendous natural vigor 
this race has shown in the French Revolution of 1789, in those of 
Italy of 1848 and 1870, and now in Portugal and Spain! No; 
the Latin race is not dead, nor dying, but very much alive. 

Countess Martinengo published some years ago a volume in 
English entitled, Italian Patriots. William Stead in his review 
of the book said: “The lives of these Italian patriots deserve to 
be studied in every school of the world by the side of the lives of 
the illustrious men of Plutarch.” The making of modern Italy 
through fifty years of struggles and sacrifices, as well as her recent 
progress and present position, furnish positive proofs of her life 
and vigor and give the most ardent hopes for the future. 

In spite of all the shackles that had been fastened about 
France she has had the strength to shake them off and make her- 
self free. Mockel says: “France has not degenerated intellec- 
tually. There is not a single science, not one of the arts, which 
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France does not pursue with success. She is the most homogeneous 
of all the European nations end the most complete. Nor can any- 
one speak of her economic decadence, for the economic evolution 
of France during the past sixty years has not been inferior to that 
of any nation.” The modern progress of these nations has only 
been in proportion to, and as a result of, their liberation and sepa- 
ration from the Church of Rome. Hence clericalism and pa- 
triotism have become antagonistic terms. They who love coun- 
try and home are saying, “If Roman Catholicism is Christianity, 
then the world must rid itself of Christianity.” The disastrous 
effects of the priest and of the confessional on women and the 
home; the intellectual stagnation of the people; the scandals of 
convents and the intrigues of the Vatican in government; the hor- 
rible superstitions of Lourdes and Beaupré, and like places, have 
convinced the people of this one thing: that if the Pope repre- 
sents Christ, if Romanism is Christianity, then the modern world 
that is seeking light, truth, and liberty, does not want it. Mere 
ethical teaching will not now suffice for these Latin nations. They 
must be purged from the evil influences and teachings of Rome 
and given a saving faith in Jesus. They have been robbed of the 
Christ, and the living Christ must be restored to them. They 
have been told to trust in the sacraments, in which they no longer 
believe; they have been deprived of the Word of God and know 
nothing whatever of experimental religion. What they need, and 
what they must have, is the simple gospel of the Son of God. The 
offense of the cross is not always easy to bear, but, brothers, we 
must be true to our Lord and Master! The apostle Paul did not 
enjoy the persecutions of the Jews, and he might have avoided 
much of it if he had not testified against Judaism. How much 
more should we in our day ery aloud and spare not against the 
errors, falsity, and tyranny of Romanism ? 

1. Methodism is positive, practical, and hence responds fully 
to the needs of the Latin people. Not less, and perhaps more 
than others, the Latin people feel the need of religious teachings 
which are not contradictory of modern scientific thought, of an 
ideal that does not rest upon vapory abstractions and vague senti- 
ments, of a philosophy that is not narrow, but generous, devout, 
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practical, a positive moral force such as Methodism represents 
and stands for everywhere. 

2. The experimental character of Methodism satisfies bette 
than any other the exigencies of the Latin mind. Methodism js 
not only doctrine but life. More than belief, it is personal heart. 
communion with God. The Latin people are tired and disgusted 
with the terrible discord between creeds and the moral life. The 
centuries of experience in the Romish Church have produced iy 
the vast majority a melancholy and demoralizing delusion cor- 
cerning the sincerity of those who profess to belicve, so that they 
say, “He who sees Rome loses faith” and “You who with the 
Jesuits walk cannot with Jesus go.” These popular sayings con- 
firm the declaration of Massimo D’Azeglio, “The spectacle of 
papal Rome has extinguished faith in Italy.” If we would have 
these people return to a simple faith, active, sincere, and pro- 
foundly Christian, we must preach to them a gospel that is con- 
sistent and complete, such as illuminates the intellect, warms the 
heart, vivifies the spirit, and transforms the daily conduct. 

3. The popular character of the organization of Methodism 
renders it attractive to the modern Latins, who also, in their 
political ideas and preferences, are becoming more and more 
democratic. In Italy there is a constitutional monarchy, the most 
liberal in Europe. France and Portugal are Republics. In Spain 
there are continual agitations for larger liberties. These people, 
who have fought so tenaciously for freedom, will not bear longer 
the tyrannies of the Roman hierarchy, but are seeking a church 
with democratic principles and a Christian brotherhood. 

4. The eminently social character of Methodism splendidly 
adapts it to the spirit and demands of the Latin races. Mazzini 
said, “We cannot save ourselves except by saving others; we are 
one even in our redemption.” “Let us labor,” he said, “that as 
man was made in the image of God, so human society may be 
made in the image of the divine society, where all are equal and 
there is one love and one happiness.” Mazzini was the apostle of 
Italian redemption, and his ideals are those of elect minds and 
loyal hearts of the Latin race to-day. His words just quoted might 
well be in the program of our Methodist Brotherhood. 
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5. Our vivacity and freedom in worship, so characteristic of 
whole-hearted Methodism, is wonderfully adapted to the warm, 
enthusiastic temperament of these Southern people. Catholic prel- 
ates and laymen have confessed that the rigid formality and lack 
of spontaneousness is the reason why many never come any more 
to their churches. Methodist freedom pleases them. 

6. Methodism is in favor with the Latin people because they 
wish to counteract the deleterious influence of Romanism. If 
there are two systems of religious thought and activity absolutely 
contradictory, these are Methodism and Romanism. Romanism 
is baptized paganism, medieval Christianity in conflict with 
modern progress, a system of legalism, asceticism, sacerdotalism, 
ceremonialism, and unquestioning submission to infallible de- 
erees. Compare Christ with the Pope, and the teachings of the 
New Testament with those of the Romish Church, and can any 
sane man see any resemblance between the two? Wesley’s first 
purpose was to evangelize a corrupt and spiritually dead church 
and to preach scriptural holiness in all these lands. The Meth- 
odists who can excuse the Romanism of to-day, certainly worse 
than the Anglicanism of Wesley’s day, must belong to a degen- 
erate race. If Romanism shall triumph through the infiltration 
of Jesuitism into the blood of Protestant nations, and if the 
Latin nations shall be allowed to sink into infidelity, what will be 
the effect on the Christian civilization of the rest of the world? 
We must evangelize these Latin races in order to maintain our own 
ideals, and save ourselves with the rest of the world. 

Rome is bent on reconquering the lands taken from her by 
the Reformation, and her progress is not solely in the number of 
her converts from Protestantism, nor in her magnificent churches 
and buildings recently erected in Protestant countries. Rome has 
muzzled us by making it extremely unpopular for anyone to tell 
the truth about her history, purpose, and methods. It is getting 
to be fashionable to speak favorably of Catholics. You would 
think so, sometimes, in Rome, if you saw, as we have seen, some 
of our own people coming from an interview with the Pope. Rome 
is getting great power in social and political circles, in the army 
and navy, in the press, and in city councils, Ask our public 
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school teachers. The knights of the Vatican are being well op. 
ganized and trained for future conquest and possession. 

The exclusion of missions to papal lands from the program 
of the great Conference at Edinburgh must have gratified Rome 
beyond measure, as it certainly saddened the hearts of those who, 
through untold sufferings, are earnestly contending for the faith, 
because the exclusion was an evidence of the decadence of ow 
ideals. Was the Reformation a blunder? Did those whom we 
have called heroes make a mistake? Did Hooper and Ridley and 
Latimer die in vain? Lord Macaulay once raised the question as 
to how the counter-reformation could be accounted for when 
Protestantism apparently had all Europe at its feet. France was 
far more Protestant than Roman Catholic, and even Italy had 
largely embraced the Reformation doctrines. Yet, when the new 
faith promised to dominate the greater part of Europe, a strange 
paralysis seemed to seize the movement until, within half a cen- 
tury after Luther’s death, a clear line of demarcation was drawn 
between certain nations known as Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic, and that line has not materially changed during the centuries 
until in very recent years. The Protestantism of that day did 
not have the wide vision. Shall the Latin countries become 
Protestant but infidel, while Protestant countries lose their vigor 
and become weak and servile under Romish influence? We must 
not forget that the future church will be the church that has at 
heart the cause of the people. One of our ministers writes: “I am 
most powerfully convinced that we have no more important mission 
than our work in Romish lands, and I feel, also, that the peculiar 
mission of Methodism is to be as strikingly manifested in these 
lands as anywhere in the world.” 





Maeterlinck, the Mystic 


Art. III.—MAETERLINCK, THE MYSTIC! 


In discussing any abstract subject it is the part of wisdom at 
the very outset to define as clearly as we can the exact meaning of 
the terms about which the discussion centers. This is truer, per- 
haps, of mysticism than of almost any other subject. The term 
covers a large variety of meanings, from the mysteries of ancient 
Greece to Wordsworth and Emerson, Mrs. Eddy and Christian 
Science. Underneath all these phases of thought, however, there is 
a basis of real human experience, whatever the cause may be ; a pe- 
culiar sense of phenomena, or even presences, which, according to 
the mystic, cannot be explained on any other theory than that of the 
existence, outside of the material world, of a spiritual world with 
which men may, to a greater or less degree, hold communion. 
The theory is summed up by the late Frederic Myers as follows: 
“There exists around us a spiritual universe, and that universe is 
in actual relation with the material. From the spiritual uni- 
verse comes the energy which maintains the material, the 
energy which makes the life of each individual spiritual.” As 
the complement of this external spiritual universe we have 
the theory of the infinite depth and power of the soul, stretch- 
ing far beyond the threshold of the ordinary consciousness 
of man. Thus Lotze declares that “within us lurks a world whose 
form we imperfectly apprehend, and whose working, when in 
particular phases it comes under our notice, surprises us with 
foreshadowings of unknown depths of our being.” And, again he 
says, “The light of consciousness only plays on the surface of 
the waters of the unfathomable depths of personality.” This 
view of the soul, or inner life, has been summed up by modern 
psychologists under the theory of the subliminal consciousness, 
which, in itself, is only the latest form of that old mystical instinct 
so deeply rooted in the human heart that nothing can ever tear it 

1Maurice Maeterlinck was born in Ghent in 1862; but for a number of years he has 
been living in Paris. He is the author of a number of dramas, the best known of which are 
“La Princesse Maleine,” ‘“ Pelléas et Mélisande,” and especially “ L’Oiseau Bleu” (“ Blue 


Bird”). Chief among his other works may be mentioned the volumes of essays entitled 
“Wisdom and Destiny,” “ The Treasure of the Humble,” and “The Buried Temple.” 
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out, the instinct to sweep away the barriers of space and time and 
to come into direct communication with the supposed spiritual 
world. It is under this double aspect that we can call Maeterlinck 
a mystic. He is haunted by an ever-present sense of an unseen 
spiritual world all about us and within us, 
Closer to us than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet. 

Tn this unseen world are a countless multitude of strange, unknown 
mysterious forces and powers which exert a constant and inevitable 
influence upon the fate of the individual. This sense of—and 
dread of—the Unknown all about us is the fundamental element 
of Maeterlinck’s genius. It shows itself in everything he has 
written, though in his latest work, as we shall see, he has made 
a manly fight against the natural pessimism of his disposition, 
and has come out into a dubious twilight of pale opimism. 

As I have been reading the works of Maeterlinck, in prepa- 
ration for this paper, the fact that has struck me most about his 
literary genius is the lack of originality in constructive ability, 
whether in drama or essays. In the dramas we find everywhere 
imitative reminiscences or motifs from other writers, as in La 
Princesse Maleine, which is a curious mixture of suggestions 
drawn from Hamlet, Macbeth, and King Lear. Joyzelle is evi- 
dently imitated from The Tempest; and Professor Phelps has 
shown how Monna Vanna is essentially drawn from Browning’s 
Luria, while countless incidents and touches of Poe, Hoffman, 
and others meet the reader on all hands. And what is true of 
the dramas of Maeterlinck is also true of his essays on mystical 
subjects. From his earliest youth he has been a profound student, 
or at least an indefatigable reader, of the works of mystics and 
transcendentalists, and everywhere we meet constant evidence of 
the influence of such mea as Plato and Plotinus, Ruysbroeck, 
Eckhart, Boehme, and Novalis, and last, not least, the works of 
later English writers, such as Carlyle, Emerson, and Browning. 
Here, too, as in the case of the dramas, we find the influence not 
so much in constructive building up of a logical system as in 
details, in detached thoughts and reflections. Thus the whole 
chapter on silence only amplifies the theory of Carlyle that 
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“Silence is the element in which are formed great things,” or 
the statement of Renan that “the deepest poetry is that which has 
never been put into verse; the sentiment of two souls which they 
have never cared to express, and which would lose its purity by the 
mere fact of expression.”” So also Maeterlinck’s theory of love in 
his later books is partly based on Plato and partly on Browning; 
while the thought of the beneficent powers outside ourselves is 
nothing more or less than the expansion of Emerson’s words, 
“We are escorted on every hand through life by spiritual agents 
and a beneficent purpose lies in wait for us.” 

This leads us naturally to the most striking of all peculiarities 
of Maeterlinck’s genius: the contrast between his early pessimistic 
attitude toward life and fate and his later optimism. This com- 
plete change is seen in all his works, in his dramas as well as in 
his essays. In the early dramas, as everybody knows, there is 
but little action, and the characters are pale and automatic. The 
whole effect comes from the strange, mystic, shuddering dread 
of mysterious, unknown, hostile forces lying in wait for the 
wretched victims, mostly weak, pathetic girl-women, living in 
old castles, amid dark forests, or on the shore of the melancholy 
sea. These dreadful, unknown forces take the form, for the most 
part, of death. And it is with true genius that Maeterlinck has 
personified that strange feeling of dread and sinking of heart 
that comes when friend or relative lies dangerously ill. 

It almost seems as if the poet’s early life must have been 
a constant state of neurasthenia. But as the years went on a more 
robust and a saner view of life took possession of him. His mar- 
riage with Mme. Le Blanc, his removal from melancholy Ghent 
to gay Paris, exercised a certain definite, cheerful influence upon 
him. The early shadows fled away, and he obeyed the words of 
Ulysses’s mother in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, who, when 
she had told her son, who sees her at the gates of Hades, how 
she had died of a broken heart, mourning for him, cries out, 
“And now, haste thee back toward the sunlight.” This second, 
more cheerful attitude toward life on the part of Maeterlinck is 
seen especially in the two dramas, Joyzelle and L’Oiseau Blew 
(The Blue Bird). In the early dramas Love had been like Death, 
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a cruel, fatal force that made for tragedy and destruction. Ip 
Joyzelle it becomes a nobler and more beneficent thing. The 
souls of the lovers have a natural affinity, are born in the same 
star, and their union brings peace and joy and happiness to all, 
The most optimistic and the most beautiful of all Maeterlinck’s 
(ramas is L’Oiseau Bleu. Here the invisible power is no longer 
Death, or Grief, or Fate, hovering near us, ready to take possession 
of the soul at any moment. It rather flies from us. The invisible 
something is Happiness, represented by the Blue Bird. Those 
who seek it find it not in the past, or in distant lands, but rather 
at their own fireside, lighted by a gleam of the ideal. The 
essence of the Blue Bird is summed up by Goethe in the words: 
Willst du immer weiter schweifen? 
Sieh das Gute liegt so nah. 


Lerne nur das Gliick ergreifen; 
Denn das Gliick ist immer da. 


(Why will you always wander so far away? Behold, the Good lies 
so near you. Only learn to seize upon Happiness, for Happiness 
is always there. ) 

But the striking change in Maeterlinck’s attitude toward 
the universe, Fate, and Death, which we have just seen exempli- 
fied in his later dramas, manifests itself more fully in two or 
three essays, especially in the one entitled La Sagesse et la Des- 
tinée (Wisdom and Destiny). Here he no longer broods over the 
dreadful mysteries of Death and Fate, no longer strives to analyze 
the vague feelings of terror so characteristic of the early dramas, 
and which serve to make them not plays for marionettes, as 
Maeterlinck calls them, but rather for sanitariums where dwell 
those who suffer from neurasthenia. In this book Maeterlinck still 
deals with Fate, but now he transposes it from the outside to 
the inside ; that is, to the characters of men. If it is true, he says, 
that predestination dominates all the circumstances of our life, this 
predestination is found only in ourselves and in our character, 
and character is what a man ought to modify the most. According 
to our idea of happiness, love or hate will triumph in us and ovt- 
side of us. “If you turn your eyes to the evil, evil will triumph; 
but if you have taught your regards to attach themselves to sim- 
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plicity, sincerity, and truth, you will see at the base of all things 
only the mighty and silent victory af what you love.” 

‘Thus we see that, in its essence, the second or optimistic 
view of things of Maeterlinck is the theory of the Inner Life as 
opposed to the indifferent, crushing, blind forces of Fate all 
around us. He has but little to say about the world of mankind 
and their affairs. He has little to do with the great questions of 
the Whence and Why and Whither of our existence. We see 
the innumerable, silent, inexorable forces of Nature outside the 
soul of man, ready to crush and destroy. This is the Fate that 
now takes the place of the earlier fear of Death; it is the expres- 
sion of cosmic terror that came to Pascal looking at the starry 
firmament above; that caused Herbert Spencer to say that the 
thought of infinite space, existing from all time, was something 
he could not contemplate without shrinking; and that filled the 
heart of Tennyson with despair and fear, and made him cry out: 
What is it all, if we all of us end but in being our own corpse-coffins 

at last? 


Swallowed in Vastness, lost in Silence, drowned in the deeps of a mean- 
ingless Past? 


Thus we find, even in this later work of Maeterlinck, still the 
same sense of mysterious powers outside of the soul, and still the 
same tendency toward pessimism. But now there is a change in 
the attitude of the soul itself toward external fate. In the early 
dramas we saw only weak, helpless creatures, waiting passively 
in fear and trembling for the dreadful thing to come; a state of 
mind which induces not only resignation but paralysis of the will, 
the negation of all energy, and the neglect of all the normal 
activities of life. Maeterlinck saw himself that this attitude was 
not a healthful one; that a man must struggle against despair, 
must seek happiness in spite of all things; for the soul is made 
for happiness as the body is made for health. And so we see in 
his later work not only a more hopeful spirit, but a new interest 
in life, more activity and stronger characters. He now prepares 
to study the means by which a man may arm himself against the 
blind forces of Nature and of Fate. These means he finds en- 
tirely in the development of the Inner Life, in the cultivation of 
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love, and duty, and brotherhood, and the little nameless acts of 
kindness and of love that make up the best part of every good 
man’s life. It is true that all about us and in us are blind and 
enormous forces which penetrate us, mold us, animate us, with- 
out suspecting our existence. It is true that these forces affect the 
wise man as well as all other men, but he has the power of turn. 
ing them into good. Even suffering is one of the elements of 
wisdom. Wisdom, then, is man’s only weapon against fate, aid 
in the volume entitled La Sagesse et la Destinée (Wisdom and 
Destiny) we have the different elements that make up this Sagesse, 
or Inner Life. And here, as in all Maeterlinck’s books, we are 
confronted on every page with reminiscences of other writers, from 
Plato to Emerson and Browning. So that Maeterlinck’s real sub 
ject is the old, old theme of the Inner Life as contrasted with the 
outer life. He has little that is new to say on this subject. His 
remarks are mostly in the form of disconnected musings on various 
phases of the Inner Life and the expansion of suggestive thoughts 
borrowed from other mystics, past or present. One seeks in vain 
for a definite system. The chief thing we admire about him is 
not logical thought, constructive genius, but beautiful language 
and a strange vaporous atmosphere of poetry and sadness that 
hovers over all he writes. And yet we do find in broad outlines 
some of the ways in which the Inner Life must be cultivated. 
It must be done by developing the subliminal consciousness, by 
detaching ourselves from the belittling ambitions of the multi- 
tude, by plunging the soul into the beneficent stream of silence. 
Maeterlinck adopts for his own use the modern doctrine of the 
subliminal consciousness. We possess, he declares, a moi (ego) 
deeper and more inexhaustible than the mot of our passions and 
pure reason. Ordinary consciousness is only a plant on the sur 
face. It is by cultivating this subliminal consciousness, by letting 
its mystic powers overflow the threshold of ordinary consciousness, 
that true wisdom is attair~., and that the sense of the Infinite is 
aroused—without which nothing is worth while in life; for a man 
is wise, he says, only in proportion to the active predominance that 
the Infinite acquires over all he does. Thus we see that for Maeter- 
linck there are only two things of any importance: the great un- 
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known Universe outside of us, and the soul, with its infinite pos- 
sibilities, within us. And in this respect as in so many others, he 
resembles all great mystics, past and present; with this difference, 
however: that under the influence of modern science he puts the 
inexorable laws and forces of Nature in place of the personal God. 
Ages ago Saint Augustine cried out, “God and the soul; the soul 
and its God; nothing more.” And a few years ago I saw the same 
sentiment expressed by a modern poet: 

I wish I could get the peace of the mountains into me. 

The wind roars about them, surging up from the sea; 

They have cowls of the mist and rain for their garments gray. 

The world is a dream where the death-bells forever toll. 

There is nothing at all that lives, they say, but God and the soul! 

Nothing at all that matters, but God and the soul! 


Oh, I wish I could get the peace of the mountains into me, 
And not have all the world a burden to me. 


Among the most efficacious means of attaining the Inner Life 
is Love, and here again we are met not by clear thoughts, but by 
vague and beautiful rhapsodies. There is little of the material in 
Maeterlinck’s theory of love. In the early dramas it-was a mighty 
force snatching men, and especially women, to destruction. In 
Joyzelle, as we have seen, it is treated as a mystic affinity com- 
ing to the hearts of those born in the same star. In the essays it is 
mostly treated in the form of dogmatic and poetic statement; as, 


for example, “Love and you will become more wise. Love is the 


great educator. Supreme love is only the dazzling radiance of 
the Infinite and Eternal that we must seck to win.” Yet this 
love must not dwell aloof from men. We must love our fellow 
men, and especially love them in all that is beautiful, good, 
generous, and great. Outside of that is no happiness. Thus we 
see that this Inner Life is not the monopoly of the learned and 
the intellectual. Love is more than knowledge. It is by the 
heart that we reach the highest summits of life; by the good we 
ean do, by using our minds in the service of goodness. The good 
we have done becomes joy for us at the same time that it enlightens 
others, since nothing can make us happy but the good. And so 
it is that Maeterlinck makes Goodness a necessary part of the 
Inner Life. Indeed, there can be no inner life in evil at all. 
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True wisdom arises less when we begin to know than when we 
begin to grow better. It is not given to every man to be heroic, 
admirable, victorious, genial, or even happy in outward things; 
but the least favored among us can be just, loyal, gentle, fraternal, 
generous; the least endowed can accustom himself to look around 
him without ill will, without envy, without bitterness or useless 
sadness; the most disinherited can take a silent part, which is 
not always the least good, in the joy of those who surround him; 
the least clever can know to what degree he pardons an offense, 
excuses an error, admires noble words or acts; and the least loved 
can love and respect Love. Thus whatever happiness a man can 
have amid the indifferent forces of Nature comes from his Inner 
Life, which he must build up himself. This is not to say that the 
wise man does not suffer ; but suffering itself is one of the elements 
of wisdom. It is not, says Maeterlinck, a question of avoiding 
suffering, because it will be inevitable. It is a question of choos- 
ing what suffering will bring us. The power of destiny is limited 
in those who become better. One can have high intellect and never 
come near happiness. But one cannot have a soul gentle, pure, 
good, and not know something more than the unhappy know. 

We have thus seen a striking contrast between the early 
and the later views of Maeterlinck in regard to the great mysteries 
of life. In the early dramas he was a pessimist of the most 
unmitigated type, and could see only the dark side of things. 
In his later work he caught a glimpse of the other, brighter side 
of life; for there are two sides to all things. Mr. Ruskin says, 
“This I know, and this may by all men be known, that no good or 
lovely thing exists in this world without its corresponding dark- 
ness; and that the universe presents itself continually to man- 
kind under the stern aspect of warring, or of chaos; the good and 
the evil set on the right hand and the left.” This phenomenon 
is spoken of under different names: Optimism and Pessimism, the 
Ideal and the Real, Enthusiasm and Cynicism. All men know 
what this strange contrast in their nature is; all under different 
circumstances at different periods of their lives—nay, in the 
different moods that cross the horizon of their daily experience— 
look at life on the bright side or the dark side. There are some 
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natures, however, that seldom vary from one aspect to another, 
and who are constitutionally pessimistic ; such are Lucretius, Leo- 
pardi, Amiel, and especially Schopenhauer, who, himself, tells us 
that when seventeen years old he was as much overcome by the 
misery of life as Buddha when he saw for the first time sickness, 
age, pain, and death. There are other men who are as naturally 
optimistic as the above mentioned are pessimistic; who are 
freighted on the side of hope, who always look on the bright side. 
Such was John Wesley, who said when he was eighty-seven years 
old, “I do not remember to have felt lowness of spirits for a quar- 
ter of an hour since I was born.” Such were Emerson and Words- 
worth, and especially Browning, to whom “low aims, despondency, 
and cowardice are the cardinal vices.” To which of these groups 
does Maeterlinck belong? There can be no doubt that in the earlier 
part of his life he was a pessimist of the blackest stripe. In his 
later work he has striven manfully to become an optimist. Has 
he succeeded? He has done what he could to become so. He 
has filled himself with the writings of such men as Novalis, 
Emerson, and Browning, and yet his optimism seems only half- 
hearted. We see him making an earnest endeavor to overcome the 
natural tendency to look at the dark side. We must be happy, 
he cries out, in order to make others happy, and we must make 
others happy in order to remain happy ourselves. Let us try 
to smile in order that our friends may learn to smile, and then 
we, too, shall be really happy ourselves. And again he says, 
“Let us be convinced that the chief duty of our souls is to be as 
complete, as happy, as independent, as great as possible.” But, 
after all, his optimism is pale, and not altogether convincing. 
It is not like the cheerful faith of Wordsworth that all which we 
behold is full of blessing; not like Tennyson in his “Sunset and 
Evening Star”; or even like Renan, who, when he had lost his 
faith in the saints, the Virgin Mary, and other tenets of the 
church, out of the ashes of the old faith—reverently lifted on to 
the high places of the soul—caused to leap a brighter flame: a 
new religion, without text or dogma, and almost wholly moral; 
a belief in the vast order of the universe, speeding through the 
cycles of time toward some divine intent, and furthered on its 
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gracious plan by every private act of mercy or renouncement; by 
all the tendencies of effort which make for righteousness. 

The optimism of Maeterlinck is rather of a modified Stoic 
type,—a gentle and calm attitude of the soul toward all events, 
based upon the Socratic conviction that no evil can befall the good 
man in life or death. And this optimism holds out a goal, no 
only for the individual man, but also for the whole of Humanity, 
To the former Maeterlinck points the way to the inner citadel of 
the soul, against which the storms and tempests of fate, sor 
row, pain, and even death, may beat in vain. To Humanity he 
holds out the ideal of a spiritual perfection in the future, when 
the grosser, more sensual pleasures will give place to the joys 
of the intellect, and especially of the soul. Maeterlinck has used 
a beautiful figure to symbolize this progress toward peace and 
quiet: the figure of a river descending from the mountains and 
flowing through the cities of men, but later, as it nears the great 
sea beyond, finding once more the purity and freshness of its 
early day. This figure, which involuntarily suggests the similar 
figure in Matthew Arnold’s beautiful poem, entitled, “The 
Future,” sums up Maeterlinck’s view of the kind of happiness at- 
tainable by the individual, as well as by humanity as a whole: 

*Tis thus that a beautiful river descending from the heights, and 
all resplendent with the nobleness of the glaciers, finally flows through 
the plains and the cities where it receives only poisoned water. It 
becomes turbid for a short time, and we believe that it has lost—never 
to regain it again—the image of the pure sky which it had borrowed 
from the smooth pools of the mountain springs, and which seemed to 
be its soul and the profound and limpid expression of its force. And 
yet, see it once more, yonder, beneath those mighty trees; it has already 
forgotten the muddy deposits of the city streets. It reflects once more 
on the surface of its transparent waves the azure hue of the sky, and 


bears it to the sea as clear as it was when it still smiled amid the springs 
of the mountains whence the river took its source. 
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Art. IV.—RELIGION AND RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Reicion and righteousness are ideally one in the thought 
of God; they have not always meant the same thing in the lan- 
guage of man. Primitive religions looked almost wholly toward 
the divinity; they concentrated all religious effort on worship. 
Their supreme end was to secure the favor of the gods. Worship 
was a magic formula, an incantation, and sacrifice a gift to pur- 
chase divine favor or expiate divine vengeance. Life thus be- 
comes a round of ritual acts, and the religious man is he who has 
become most adept in performing those liturgical requirements 
which placate the Deity and secure his support. To this class 
belong most of the pagan religions and also Pharisaic Judaism. 
Here must also be classed all those Romanists and Ritualists who 
hope to appease God or obtain the assistance of the Blessed Virgin 
and the holy hierarchy of the saints by prayers, masses, candles, 
and votive offerings. Here, too, we must class Antinomian 
Protestantism, with its credit system of religion, and the pseudo- 
orthodoxy of modern religious demagogism, with its pseudo- 
experiences, unethical conversions, and self-regarding morality. 
Spiritual religion, on the other hand, has always looked toward 
man; it seeks not so much to cajole the Deity into compliance 
with human wishes as to bring man into harmony with the Divine 
will. Sacrifice is no longer conceived as an outward, but as an 
inward act; it has become the offering of a broken and a contrite 
heart. Prayer is not an order for goods, presented with the stipu- 
lated price at the counter of the Infinite, but a pledge of devotion 
which, at its highest, identifies the worshiper with the purposes 
and aims of the government of God. 

Sacrifice and offerings Thou dost not desire, 
Burnt offering and sin offering Thou dost not demand; 


To do Thy will, my God, is my delight, 
And in my heart is Thy law. 


Such was the religion of the great literary prophets of the eighth 
century before the advent of our Lord. Jehovah is holy; and his 
people must be holy; and this holiness is no mere Levitical clean- 
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ness, but the ethical perfection of Jehovah, our righteousness, }, 
proclaims through Isaiah: 


Trample the courts of my temple no more nor bring me oblations; 
Vain the sweet vapor of incense; to me it is hateful; 
Wash, make you clean, and no more let your sin smite my vision. 


Through Amos God speaks even more strongly, in his passionate 
poesy: 

I hate, I loathe your feasts, 

I will not smell the savor of your festivals; 

Away with your clamor of song! 

I will not listen to the lays of your lutes; 

Let justice roll on like the waters 

And righteousness as an unfailing stream. 


And by Hosea he says: 


I will have loyal love and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God 
rather than burnt offerings. 


Hebrew monotheism is wholly based on this ethical concep- 
tion of God. It was probably by reflection upon the righteousness 
of Jehovah that the conviction came of his universal sovereignty. 


Righteousness is no local attribute; it is one and the same every- 
where. Through the vision of a righteous God the earlier henothe- 
ism was transformed into monotheism. History has justified the 
claim of the prophets, and the Hebrew Jehovah has won accept- 
ance as the only true God through this attribute of righteousness. 
It is, however, in Christianity that the several hemispheres of de 
votion and conduct become wholly united. With Jesus, religion 
is identified with spiritual obedience. His promises and benedic- 
tions are not pronounced upon the ceremonially correct, but upon 
the ethically pure. His aim is the realization of the Kingdom of 
God in which the children of earth shall conform to the holy will 
of the Father as do the hosts of heaven. The Messianic peace is 
proclaimed for ti:e men of good will. Righteousness itself is 
transmuted into something radiantly beautiful; it is neither the 
servitude of legality nor the unchartered freedom of license, more 
tyrannical than law itself, but loving loyalty to the Father’s will. 
It would, however, be wholly to misunderstand Jesus and the 
prophets of Israel to find in their enthusiasm for righteousness 
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only an individualistic ethics and a self-regarding morality. The 
gospel is the announcement of the Kingdom of God; a new social 
order in which mankind are brothers because sons of one Father, 
even God. Salvation is deliverance from selfishness, Our modern 
evangelistic cant about saving souls is but a poor caricature of the 
thought of Jesus. The saved man of the gospel is he who has lost 
himself for the ideal good of the Kingdom. Jesus came not to 
save souls merely, but to save humanity. The world is the object 
of his redemptive work. His righteousness invades every sphere 
of human life. The body is saved as well as the soul. All places, 
all times, all acts, all relations are made sacred by the consecra- 
tion of the Cross. The program of Jesus is more than the rescue 
of individuals from future doom, it is the salvation of society. 
He proposes nothing less than the transformation of this bad 
world into a good world. He will not only save our souls from 
sin, but our business from baseness, our politics from pollution, 
and our society from selfishness. His kingdom is not from this 
world, but it must be of this and all worlds. In his name we have 
the right to claim the earth, with every earthly interest, for God. 
One who reads the Sermon on the Mount, or, indeed, any portion 
of the recorded teaching of Jesus, can only marvel at the amazing 
contrast between the simple gospel of the Kingdom and the enor- 
mous ecclesiastical and dogmatic structures which profess to be 
built upon it. No wonder that a theological Scottish woman said 
that she did not care much for the discourses of Jesus because 
there was too much morality in them. From the standpoint of the 
Protestant scholasticism of the seventeenth century or the crass 
evangelicalism of the nineteenth there must be an uncomfortable 
feeling that our Lord is both a heretic and a schismatic. It is not 
surprising that, to avoid that unpleasant conclusion, recourse is 
taken to uncandid exegesis or to disingenuous explanations. The 
teaching of Jesus is regarded as a counsel of perfection, true in 
the world of spiritual vision, but wholly impracticable in the realm 
of hard, unyielding reality. Such is the open and frank method 
generally adopted for escaping the revolutionary logic of the 
Sermon on the Mount and kindred teachings of our Lord; but, 
unfortunately, it too often very thinly disguises the unavowed 
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conviction that the Kingdom of God, as taught by Jesus, is not 
merely impracticable, but inadvisable. We pray, “Thy kingdom 
come,” but we do not really want it to come in the way it must 
come—across the wreck of our selfish aims, our petty ambitions, 
our social aspirations, our love of power and ease, or our enjoy. 
ment of wealth and culture. It is easier and cheaper to realize g 
narrow standard of personal virtue than to sacrifice the whole 
range of selfish interests to the ideal of social righteousness. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the old story of the process 
by which the primitive Christian ideal became sophisticated, not 
to say perverted, into that motley assemblage of creeds, confes- 
sions, institutions, and practices we now call Christianity. The 
cross, indeed, can never quite lose its power of wakening altruistic 
feeling, even where its meanings have been most grossly misin- 
terpreted. Yet, in many ways, the church, like the natural man, 
is very far gone from original righteousness. The historical 
method, which has so vitalized every field of human thought, has 
not been least fruitful in its disclosure of the processes of develop 
ment through which the Christian faith has passed. The revela- 
tion is one on which we cannot look without a mingled feeling of 
pleasure and pain. The Kingdom of God has expanded, but al- 
most in spite of Christendom itself. The shadow of Roman im- 
perialism fell across the church and straightway the lust for 
power supplanted the enthusiasm for righteousness, and _ there 
grew up a proud hierarchy in whose ecclesiastical despotism and 
spiritual tyranny Cesar might seem almost to have conquered 
Christ. The leaven of Greek philosophy mingling itself with the 
simple spiritual ethics of the gospel, the desire for truth displaced 
the hunger for righteousness, the science of dogmatics was born, 
and the new faith constructed for itself a thought-world to which 
it could retreat from the strenuous duties of life. Intellectual 
orthodoxy was substituted for moral orthodoxy, and opinions hold 
henceforth a larger space than conduct in religious thought. 
Hence the present almost complete separation in theological study 
of the disciplines of Christian ethics and Christian dogmatics. 

Closely allied to this corruption of the faith is a parallel 
transformation of the moral ideal of Jesus. Some taint of 
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Oriental mysticism began the mischief, but it was reserved for 
the philosophic ethics of Greece and Rome to complete the work. 
The intense individualism of Greek thought utterly distorted the 
altruistic ethics of Christianity, and instead of a noble brotherhood 
who can achieve righteousness only by the way of sacrifice and 
mutual help, we have a race of philosophers striving after a per- 
sonal virtue that takes no account of human solidarity or social 
righteousness. The way of holiness becomes mere self-discipline, 
and solitary ascetics pursuing painfully the path of personal self- 
culture in sanctity take the place of the joyful bands of martyrs. 

It was a favorite saying of that great teacher, Dr. George R. 
Crooks, that the first great heresy was the denial of the priesthood 
of the people. When the priesthood of the people was lost in eccle- 
siasticism, when the simplicity of the primitive spiritual ethics was 
forgotten in elaborate dogmatic systems, and when the primal pas- 
sion of the cross in its all-surrendering devotion gave way to stoic 
and monastic virtue in its lonely search after mystic communings 
with God, then the way was fully open for the heresy of heresies ; 
the fatal cleavage of life into the separate spheres of the sacred 
and the profane, the religious and the secular. The gospel of the 
Kingdom is wholly denied when any sanctity is taught which can 
be achieved only by cloistered ‘souls. The righteousness that can- 
not exist in warmest and closest contact with every interest of life 
may be pagan virtue, it is not Christian holiness. That can be 
achieved only in the fellowship of the Christian community. 

The Protestant Reformation was immediately inspired by 
the revolt of the personal conscience against the penitential system 
of Rome, with its theory of a funded righteousness at the disposal 
of the church and its clearing-house method of salvation. But the 
fundamental error of the system passed over into the Reformed 
theology, for the essential falsehood was not in the grand Catholic 
ideal of the solidarity of salvation, and not even in the mechanism 
of sacramental grace, but in the notion that credit of righteous- 
ness can be transferred by a legal fiction apart from the gift of a 
real righteousness. The scholastic distinction made in the Re- 
formed theology between the active and passive righteousness of 
Christ involved ethical consequences not less odious than the the 
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ory of indulgence and the doctrine of the mass; and the medig. 
torial theology, by placing a false emphasis on the priesthood of 
our Lord, obscured his prophetic office as herald of the new law, 
and his high prerogative of kingship, which claims the loyal obe. 
dience of all lives. The smoke of the priestly censer has so filled 
the temple of our faith that we see the kingly scepter and crown 
only with clouded vision. The reign of the theologian is only less 
baleful than that of the priest because the thought-world is more 
responsive to the free play of the spiritual forces than the world 
of custom. Yet the makers of dogma have had little actual touch 
with the real life of man. The laity are not without a measure of 
warrant for their impatience with the war of opinions and specu- 
lations which so largely occupies the attention of the theological 
world. Theology has few answers to the real problems that con- 
fuse the mind and perplex the will. The plain man is quite justi- 
fiable in thinking that the difference between lying and truth is of 
immensely greater importance than that between Calvinism and 
Arminianism. There will be a glorious renascence of Christian 
theology when we bring doctrine to the test of life. 

No words of mine must ever be construed as undervaluing 
that noblest intellectual discipline, that queen of all the sciences, 
Christian doctrine. So long as we are thinking beings we can 
never exclude religion from the realm of reflection; nor ought we, 
if we are to obey our Lord’s command to love God “with all the 
mind.” Yet, just because it is a science, it cannot be rightly pur. 
sued in the temper of the priest, but only with deepest humility 
and with absolute candor. The pride of opinion and the passion 
of orthodoxy must be far from it. Truth is the child of freedom 
and not of authority. That Christian scholar is fatally handi- 
capped in the combat with skepticism whose mental processes have 
been poisoned with the virus of insincerity. The teaching of re 
ligion is too often associated with an intellectual cocksureness 
whose blatant demagogy of assurance has little in common with 
that deep reverence and humble loyalty to truth which must char 
acterize a moral faith. A faith rooted in righteousness will be a 
brave faith; it will have sufficient courage not to be afraid of 
truth; it will never dare, in the words of Bacon, to “offer to the 
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God of truth the unclean sacrifice of a lie.” From artificiality and 
dishonesty of thinking there is no long road to immorality of con- 
duct. The stress laid by the Reformers, and still more by the 
Confession builders, upon the doctrines of grace involved a danger 
to morality, however, not so much because of any essential im- 
morality of these doctrines as because of the individualistic type 
of morals which was taught in connection with them. Vicarious 
atonement does not necessarily destroy human responsibility. 
The Federal theology, when stated in the sense of the biological, 
sociological, and ethical oneness of the race, might have been made 
a doctrinal bulwark for social righteousness. The vicarious idea 
itself is of the very essence of social morality. 

The same weakness which marked the Protestant Reforma- 
tion on the ethical side has been a chief shortcoming of the evan- 
gelical revival of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
late Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, affirms that 

The revival had no ethical originality. It ought to have accepted, 
put did not, the responsibility of carrying forward the moral reforma- 
tion which Protestantism had only begun. It has done very little to give 
us a nobler and more Christian ideal of particular life. It has shrunk 
from politics. It has regarded literature and art with a certain measure 
of distrust. In business it has been content with attaching divine sanction 
to recognized virtues. Evangelical Christians have hardly touched the 
new ethical problems which have come with the new time. 

With regard to Protestantism, and of Methodism in particu- 
lar, Mr. Dale remarks: 

There was one doctrine of John Wesley’s—the doctrine of perfect 
sanctification—which ought to have led to a great and original ethical 
development; but the doctrine has not grown; it seems to remain just 
where John Wesley left it. There has been a want of the genius or the 
courage to attempt the solution of the immense practical questions which 
the doctrine suggests. The questions have not been raised, much less 
solved. To have raised them effectively would have been to originate an 
ethical revolution which would have a far deeper effect on the thought 
and life—first of England, and then of Christendom—than was produced 
by the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

This conclusion of the great English Independent concerning 
the Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth century needs consider- 
able qualification, for that movement certainly did issue in a great 
moral and social transformation of the English-speaking world ; 
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but it may be affirmed definitely and candidly of much of the 
popular evangelism of the present moment. It is lacking jy 
ethical fervor, except in the narrowest sense of indorsing personal 
virtue. It blindly refuses to view life in its full breadth and 
wholeness as the sphere of the religious consciousness. It has 
often all the narrowness and bigotry of the elder orthodoxy with. 
out the moral dignity and intellectual force which gave to that a 
real nobility. Great awakenings come and go, but leave the social 
life of communities unmoved and unchanged. As a result, very 
good people allow themselves to decry “mere morality,” as they 
slightingly call it; as if it were possible to place any laurels on 
the head of religion by insulting goodness. The feeling is only 
too prevalent that the excellences of non-professors of religion 
are, as the early Christian Fathers regarded pagan virtues, only 
splendid vices. We are apt to forget that, while a large measure of 
human virtue may exist apart from the avowed Christian profes 
sion, real religious faith cannot exist a moment without goodness, 

The large-minded Christian does not compromise his pro- 
fession, but is in full sympathy with the spirit and practice of his 
Master, in doing honor to moral excellence wherever met. To 
decry natural virtue is to outrage conscience; it may become 
dangerously near to the sin against the Holy Spirit, whose essence 
is perverse moral judgment and whose issue is judicial blindness. 
One wonders, indeed, at a time when so much is said of the offices 
and work of the promised Paraclete, whether indeed that Blessed 
Holy Person visits the earth only to attend revival meetings. Is 
he not in every great process of history and life by which the 
world grows better? We do well to rejoice in every manifestation 
of generosity, truthfulness or self-sacrifice as a sign of his holy 
presence. At least it were well to earn the right of criticizing 
“mere morality” by the realization in our lives of some tran 
scendent righteousness in the white light of whose splendor all 
other virtue shows dull and dim. The righteousness of the King: 
dom must attest itself as such by exceeding all narrowness of 
ideals of righteousness. The face of Jesus Christ shines with a 
glory of grace and truth in whose radiance all the beauty of earth 
seems a blasted and blighted thing. It may be that the church no 
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more than the world could “abide the day of his coming.” The 
church thus far has failed to realize that Kingdom of God whose 
first note is righteousness. All pious efforts to deny or palliate 
that assertion involve the peril of blinding our moral vision or 
paralyzing our activity. We shall gain strength for our personal 
religious experience and vigor for militant service by a perfect 
clarity of moral and spiritual vision as to the actual condition of 
the church in our times. The church has not failed in the pro- 
duction of many holy lives and the comfort of many sorrowing 
hearts. She has been, and is still, the refuge of the sinning, the 
shield of the tempted and tried, and the asylum for the suffering. 
The church has failed to consummate her full mission, to achieve 
the one supreme end for which she exists in the world—to pro- 
claim and realize the Kingdom of God. The church is not yet 
able to fully fashion the usages of society, the ethics of trade, or the 
maxims of politics. The sacred and the secular are still sharply 
severed, not only in human speech and actual life, but, I fear, also 
in the thoughts of Christian people. Religion still consecrates 
graves and not market places ; life is left under the curse and only 
death is blessed. The sanctuary is called sacred, and not the shop 
and store; the house of God is thought holy, but not the house 
where we live and work. The priesthood of the people, lost in Ro- 
manism, has not been fully recovered in Protestantism. The mere 
recognition of lay activity in religious work, and the admission of 
the laity to a share in ecclesiastical rule, is no full restoration of 
the lost function. The universal priesthood can be realized only 
when every human duty becomes a religious service, a sacrifice 
offered to the Lord. Meanwhile the clergy are “the religious,” 
and there are not wanting silly souls, wise enough in worldly wis- 
dom, who, as absolutely as any papist, charge their minister with 
the main responsibilities of their religion. ae well-known pas- 
sage from Milton has not lost its meaning after three centuries: 
A wealthy man addicted to his pleasure and his profits finds religion 
to be a traffic so entangled, and of so many peddling accounts, that of all 
mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that trade. What 
should he do? Fain would he have the name to be religious—fain would 


he bear up with his neighbors in that. What does he therefore but re- 
solve to give over toiling, and to find himself out some factor to whose 
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care and credit he may commit the whole managing of his religioys 
affairs; some divine of note and distinction that must be. To him he 
adheres; resigns the whole warehouse of his religion, with all the locks 
and keys, into his custody; and, indeed, makes the very person of that 
man his religion; esteems his associating with him a sufficient evidence 
and commendation of his own piety. So that a man may say his re 
ligion is now no more within himself, but is become a dividual movable, 
and goes and comes near him according as that good man frequents his 
house. He entertains him, gives him gifts, feasts him, lodges him: his 
religion comes home at night, prays, is liberally supped, and sumptv- 
ously laid to sleep, rises, is saluted, and after the Malmsey, or 
some well spiced beverage, and better breakfasted than He whose morn- 
ing appetite would have gladly fed on green figs between Bethany and 
Jerusalem, his religion walks abroad at eight, and leaves his kind enter. 
tainer in the shop, trading all day without his religion. 


There are not two worlds—a God’s world in which we worship, 
and a devil’s world in which we work. There are not two rules of 
life, but one—one for spirit and sense, one for soul and body, one 
for worship and work, one for religion and business, one for 
heaven and earth. We buy and sell, work and play, vote and 
govern with the same immortal souls with which we preach and 
pray and praise. God must be everything to us or at last he will 
be nothing to us. A religion which cannot save the outward life 
of man from selfishness and dishonor will fail at last to save our 
souls from hell. The sanctity which fails to consecrate all places, 
all times, and all acts will at last abandon our sanctuaries to 
irreverence, our Sabbaths to desecration, and our worship to the 
profanity of empty formality. Religion cannot remain religion 
when it fails to be identified with righteousness. Our God must 
become more than a word in a book, a sentence in a creed, a defini- 
tion in our catechism, a proposition of theology; he must become 
the living God, present in all energy and immanent in all life. 

Our religion has not yet been able to make the business life of 
our Christian men righteous, according to the Christian ideal. 
At its best it rarely rises above the level of the recognized stand- 
ards common to respectable humenity everywhere; at its worst 
it too often falls below the measure of common integrity. No re 
mark is more frequently heard, even among respectable business 
men, than that altruistic considerations must not be carried into 
business activities ; that the unworldly ethics of the Sermon on the 
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Mount do not apply there; that, in short, while money should be 
given away by the law of Christ, it can be made only by the laws 
of trade. From the standpoint that the morals of self-interest 
alone rule in the market place it is not far to the lower depths. 
Our Napoleons of finance are legalized brigands in whose trail are 
hosts of plundered weaklings. Great corporations become un- 
blushing violators both of divine and human law. Railroads give 
rebates to favored trusts, and their officials escape the peniten- 
tiary by charging them to false accounts. The proof of these 
statements is written large in the records of court proceedings and 
legislative investigations. Nearly all large contracts involve 
bribes, “rake-offs,” and other forms of blackmail and theft. Time 
is wanting to tell the sickening story of the evasions, subterfuges, 
adulterations, lying advertisements, which make up so large a 
part of what is called business. Everyone knows that, besides 
the legitimate brokerage necessary to exchange of commodities, 
there is an immensely larger sum constantly changing hands which 
represents no social or economic service rendered to anyone under 
heaven. The gambling of the stock board and other exchanges 
places millions in the pockets of those who never earned them, 
millions filched from useful toilers with hand or brain. Even the 
ministers of religion may be found among the sharers of these ill- 
gotten and dishonest gains. Meanwhile the relation of the wage- 
earners to their employers is that of industrial war. 

Nor is political life of to-day in any deep sense Christian. 
There are no viler cesspools in our civilization than those where 
crawl, hiss, lie, and cheat those wretched “serpents of the slime” 
called party workers. Many noble men adorn our public life, but 
there are few, indeed, who are brave enough or strong enough to 
dispense with the services of these vile creatures. And there are 
multitudes of Christian mer whom these so-called practical poli- 
ticians can always depend upon to vote the straight party ticket, 
though it had Satan at the top, Beelzebub at the bottom, and the 
Devil in the middle. Great States and cities are held up in open 
daylight by bad, bold robbers, called bosses, and forced to “stand 
and deliver.” The early Christians lived in a state of society and 
under forms of government made by men of wholly different re- 
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ligious ideas from themselves. Fifteen centuries of Christianity 
have changed all that, but only as an external fact, and, while 
admitting great practical advances, it may be doubted whether the 
actual standard of political ethics is much higher in so-callej 
Christian nations than in the Rome of the Antonines. Jesus has 
not yet “taught repentance to the nations,” as Guizot affirmed, 

Nor can we look with entire satisfaction upon the social 
world. Custom with its slavery, fashion with its folly, and wealth 
with its sordid mercantile standards and vulgar love of display, 
are in full evidence at one extreme, while at the other is the bar 
barism of the narrow streets and crowded tenements; a more fate- 
ful peril to civilization than the savagery of tropic tribes or dark 
continents. We have, indeed, become more humane in our theory, 
A stern and implacable theology no longer condemns irresponsible 
infants to endless damnation in the future, but thousands of help- 
less babes die in rotting slums, in the present, in the very shadow 
of the temples of Christ. We no longer have an aristocracy of the 
elect, chosen by arbitrary good will to endless bliss, but we have 
an artificial selection wrought by the structure of society which 
marks these for earthly ease and respectability and those for 
misery and vice. The Kingdom of God has not yet come in power 
to any human heart who does not feel this predestined crime and 
wretchedness, possible in Christian countries, as a personal stain 
on his conscience, as a limit to his full religious joy, and as the 
call of the cross to share the humiliation and passion of his Lord. 
Religion has not yet wrought social righteousness. 

Nor can the church itself claim to be undefiled by sin and 
unsoiled by selfishness. They are not always clean who bear the 
vessels of the Lord. Preferment in the church is not always given 
te deepest humility and unaffected piety, but to self-seeking, per- 
sistent politicians. When we are more anxious to hush up scandals 
than to cast away the “garment spotted by the flesh,” when mis- 
taken mercy condones moral obliquity and the lack of a fine in- 
tegrity, while those who denounce the sin are made to suffer worse 
than those who committed it, when the church is impatient of 
moral sermons, when heresy-hunting bigots win unstinted ap- 
plause for their denunciations of the Christian scholars who seek 
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to follow the Spirit by the path of history rather than by that of 
tradition, when variance of opinion is regarded as a worse heresy 
than intolerance and insincerity, when, in short, a spurious ortho- 
doxy has brought forth its legitimate fruit of a conventional piety 
—then may we expect chilling mists of suspicion and doubt to drift 
slowly in until they wrap all the headlands of hope in their gloom. 

The church has in large measure lost the power of effective 
discipline. It is questionable whether any pastor who seriously 
attempted it would not find himself soon without moral or other 
support from the ecclesiastical authorities. John Ruskin, in one 
of those drastic letters to the clergy which have been a moral tonic 
to many of us, insists that we are too much occupied in trying “to 
get wicked poor people to go to church,” whereas the real necessity 
is “to keep wicked rich people out of church.” It is possible that 
it has been through a wise instinct that the penalty of excommuni- 
cation is rarely administered in our times; it may be well for the 
church to have a motherly tenderness which will not cast out the 
weak, the erring, or the unfortunate so long as they can be helped. 
Yet it is not well that the flame of social and personal righteous- 
ness often burns too feebly to act as a spiritual excommunication, 
which might either win offenders to amendmeut or force them 
from the fold. Verily, we need again the strenuous, insistent, 
prophetic voice proclaiming “the day of Jehovah.” 

It would not be just to judge the actual status of religion on 
the morn of the twentieth century solely by observation of repel- 
lent phenomena such as those just briefly catalogued. The King- 
dom of God sometimes makes swift and sure advances along quite 
unexpected lines. It is broader than the church, and its supreme 
energy has sometimes been outside all organizations. To no age 
has God given more or greater prophets than our own. Never has 
there been more earnest endeavor to apply Christianity to the solu- 
tion of every social and moral problem. Never did religion come 
hearer to meaning righteousness than to-day. In spite of formal- 
ism and priesteraft in religious organizations, in spite of bigotry 
and obscurantism in religious thought, in spite of a narrow and 
self-centered theory of the religious life, the church has in no age 
80 vividly realized the actual Jesus, or so thrillingly felt the mag- 
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netism of his Spirit. Criticism has removed the walls of dogma 
and tradition that hid him, history has annihilated the years that 
divide us from him, and the scientific temper of thought has 
brought to the nurture of our faith the candor of mind and 
reverence for truth which leaves every door of the spirit wide 
open for his coming. The world is beginning to experience again 
that fine fervor of passionate self-surrender, that mighty thrill 
of brotherhood that followed the first preaching of the Cross. True 
prophetic voices are crying to Zion, “Behold your King!” And 
the world sees him as never before: not only bearing the priestly 
breastplate of atonement and intercession, but as a prophet walk- 
ing the weary ways of earth with the message of the perfeot law, 
and as a king who claims the homage of a perfect obedience. 

Science has taken counsel of history. Even political economy 
in the light of the historic method has learned that the barren and 
frigid maxims of abstract economics get new readings in the light 
of actual social forces. The economist and sociologist of to-day 
boldly teach the all-importance of ethical considerations in the 
organization of civil and economic society. There are no laws 
of trade, no blind factors and forces making for wealth, which are 
independent of the laws of God. The universe is pledged to 
righteousness. This is as genuinely the message of the savant of 
our day as of the Hebrew prophets more than two millenniums 
ago. Biology, psychology, and sociology have laid the foundation 
of the new sociological ethics, whose protest against individualism 
is but a scientific demonstration of the doctrine of the Kingdom 
and the Cross. Creation is built on the lines given in the char 
acter of the Son of man; its foundations are laid in the righteous- 
ness of law and its towers arise by the righteousness of love. 

The church is learning that its Lord requires service as well 
as services, and that the loftiest worship of God is found in the 
lowly service of man. A generation ago the most read tract was 
William Reed’s Blood of Jesus. To-day it is Henry Drummond’s 
Greatest Thing in the World. The church is almost ready to ex- 
tend her arms and take in the home, the market, the shop, and the 
field. Then shall every act of man become a prayer, every meal 
a sacrament, and every word a benediction. Humanity shall wor 
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ship in some vaster temple, whose larger music shall be not alone 
the choral chant of choir and congregation, but the mightier music 
of manual toil, the liturgy of labor, whose organ strains are 
sounded by humming spindles, roaring furnaces, and rattling cars. 
Then shall all places be sacred; each smoking forge, mechanic’s 
bench, merchant’s counter, banker’s desk, and kitchen table shall 
be a holy altar and all deeds wrought there sacred ministries. Not 
the bells of the high priest’s robes alone but those on the horses in 
the streets as well, not the dedicated vessels of the sanctuary 
alone but every pot and kettle in the New Jerusalem shall ring 
with the message and be inscribed with the motto, “Holiness to 
the Lord.” Then shall public office become a true priesthood of 
justice and voting be guarded as an act of worship, as holy as 
marriage, as sacred as the sacrament. Then shall our polling 
booths be to us as holy temples of the Lord, and election days be 
like the sacred feasts of the Jews when the people went up to 
Jerusalem. 

O, that the vision splendid of the Kingdom may fall on all 
our life!—on loom and forge, on shop and ship, on field and fac- 
tory, on office and market place, on palace of justice and temple of 
faith, until at last the whole earth becomes one mountain of God, 
one altar, where man, the universal priest, offers his whole life, 
activity, his eating and drinking, his work and his worship, as a 
perpetual sacrifice of prayer and praise. 

Then will truth and life be one; then will religion and right- 
eousness mean, in the speech of man as in the thought of God, 
one and the same thing. 
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Art. V.—STUDY HABITS ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 


Some months ago a youngerly Methodist Bishop, who has 
successfully met the most trying administrative duties as well as 
kept up scholarship standards, disappeared for three weeks. He 
afterward admitted that he had gathered a bundle of books anj 
gone to a small town where he was unknown and spent the time 
in study. Dr. J. H. Jowett, widely known as a man of keen and 
soul-feeding spiritual vision, told a reporter recently that he had 
to begin his next Sunday’s sermon on Monday. He added: “] 
am not a genius. I can only gather my material as a result of 
hara and close work.” Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, recently de 
ceased, who wrote so profusely and effectively, as well as spoke 
potently, insisted that his success was the result of long, hard 
hours at work. He arose at half-past five o’clock and at once put 
himself to study. His devotional reading was not the mere scan- 
ning of so many verses of Scripture, or so many hours of reading 
Bible chapters. He scrutinized one verse in the Greek and with 
the aid of best scholarship*and widest historical research. In 
this way he discovered root meanings. Gipsy Smith learned to 
read by spelling out a brewery sign-board at the side of the road, 
but he did not stop there. He is now an omnivorous reader of all 
sorts of literature. Dr. W. J. Dawson came to this country as a 
great preacher, but he has issued a literary review of books that 
shows him to be a wide reader of the finest books on every subject. 
Phillips Brooks was a marvelous student of books while in the 
seminary and during his earlier ministry. The list of books he 
read frightens the ordinary man. He tried twice to accept a 
professorship, once in the General Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia and once in Harvard. He was led to it both times by the 
desire to get time and seclusion for study. He read at every spare 
minute, and took many trips to Europe purely as a student. Paul 
was Gamaliel-trained, and his Epistles show posted acquaintance 
with his day. Even Jesus withdrew from the multitude and 
pondered the writings of the fathers. God chose Luther and 
Wesley to lead the evangelistic revivals of recent history. Both 
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were steady and unswerving students. Many things sidetrack the 
minister. The church has numerous departments of work, and 
he must know something of all of them. While F. B. Meyer was 
actively pastoring in London he was president of every single 
organization in his church. In America the minister ought never 
to be an offieer in any, yet he must be in close touch with every 
one. He is in very truth the general manager. Two extremes 
tempt him. One is, to be busy about many things of detail ad- 
ministration until he neglects the more important. It is very 
easy to pass by the study periods, and it seems necessary. Good 
excuses are handy, but they do not feed the mind and fit him to 
feed the flock. The country minister imagines himself the 
busiest because so many trifling details fall to his hands. The 
city man, with countless outside organizations and the paucity of 
members who have time of their own, unordered by an employer, 
to do church work, thinks that he is the hard-driven man. Any 
pastor worth his salt must be perpetually busy with heart, head, 
and hand. But nothing on earth dare shut him away from study. 
God never fills the mouth out of an empty head. A few men im- 
agine that their whole task is to make sermons. They refuse to 
do calling or to enter the plans of the various organizations. 
They will miss fire as surely as the former. Facts discovered in 
the faces of people are often more valuable than when bound in 
books. Physicians must know their patients if they are able to 
prescribe. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman made three thousand calls 
last year. But the non-study habit is the most impending danger. 
A few rules that have come out of busy lives may help all of us. 
Personal application is necessary. Carlyle’s London study 
had a double wall to shut out the noise that diverted. But that 
would have small effect on disturbances that interrupt pastors to- 
day. Leighton Parks, who spent several weeks with Phillips 
Brooks, kept track of the times the door-bell rang there, and it 
averaged every five minutes, and Dr. Brooks saw everyone who 
called on him throughout his life. It is better to build a wall 
around our inner consciousness so that we can enter into our flesh 
closet on demand. Horace Greeley wrote some of his greatest 
editorials on the top of his old tile hat while sitting on the steps 
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of the City Hall facing a rousing procession which he was sup 
posed to be witnessing. Dr. Gladden tells us that George Willian 
Curtis framed his great contributions for “Harper’s” on a ping 
table in the midst of the open composing room where the mag: 
zine was prepared. Great business offices do not have many 
rooms shut off by themselves. The desks of the heads of depart 
ments touch each other, and great questions that curiosity might 
enjoy hearing must be settled amid the buzz of other voices and 
transactions. The world’s battles have been guided by generals on 
the field in the midst of shrieking shells and marching confusions, 
Boiler makers become so accustomed to the terrible din of their 
shops that they do not hear it. New York has an ordinance 
against keeping roosters in the city. Some months ago a sexton 
put one in a church steeple for a few days and the whole neighbor. 
hood was disturbed by the crowing fowl in early morning. The 
rattle and bang of the elevated and the endless thunder of the 
streets did not disturb them, but this anusual noise did. It is 
notorious that great scholars are very absent-minded. It is re 
ported that a German professor once asked his wife what her name 
was, when he saw her unexpectedly in a store. They get this 
absent-mindedness about externals by the practice of entering 
within themselves to study. We must do that, so that we can shut 
out noise and abstractions at every possible moment. Find some 
practice that will bring the result. It may be reading aloud. It 
may be close application to one paragraph until it is mastered. 
But there is some way, and anyone with the will can find it. 

Put yourself at specific tasks. It is easy to scatter. Sharp 
shooters count tremendously in war-time. Tangible doers are 
more in demand than tremendous promisers. The jack-of-all- 
trades is never master of one. Some folk start many things and 
never complete one good one. Paul said, “This one thing I do,” 
and he did it. Preachers cannot be real estate agents and the best 
ambassadors at the same time. Phillips Brooks never refused an 
opportunity ‘to preach. He accepted every invitation in its order 
and gave no one the preference. Washington Gladden has pub 
lished more than thirty books, and practically all of them 
were carefully prepared first as sermons. He set himself to an 
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exact task and then did it so well that it was worthy of perpetua- 
tion. Announce a series of sermons that will compel special and 
scholarly preparation. Allow nothing to sidetrack them. Aim 
high with them. Accept nothing but your best production. Preach 
few old sermons; that atrophies many brains. Use some of the 
material in them, but prepare new ones every time. Write an 
article on some subject that stirs you. It may never be published, 
but it will give you brain-muscle in spite of that fact. Write it 
over many times, if necessary. It is then almost sure to find its 
way into type, and that will spur you to try again to reach clarity 
and the wider influence. Read one heavy book with closest atten- 
tion if it takes twenty-five months to do it. Skim some. That is 
a needed ability. Many books have little cream in them. Outline 
one or two books with great care. Cull the best thoughts while 
reading. It spoils the pleasure slightly, but it fixes the habit of 
holding, and it improves style if, in making the notes, one prac- 
tices putting them in fewest possible words. Phillips Brooks did 
this with rare skill, as shown in his life. Set yourself at certain 
tasks; as, for example, read one sermon every morning, for 
weeks, of some great artist. Translate six or eight verses from 
the Greek every day, or find the last possible meaning of a much- 
mooted section. Mark out a brain-stretching task and then do it. 
Purchase every idle moment. A much-bothered man finally 
told an idle fellow, with the appearance of being a professional 
tramp, to carry a brick around the block. He straightway forgot 
about it. Coming home that evening he discovered a crowd around 
his section. He found that the tramp had obeyed instructions, 
He wanted work more than idleness. He got it after that exhi- 
bition. If some men could only buy the time of the loaferish! 
Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote in the midst of a poverty that com- 
pelled cheap or no house help, with many children to hamper, and 
with a frail body, in snatched-up moments. She wrote twenty- 
three books. Many times she let her housework go for days to 
write a story to replenish the emptied household treasury. She 
would stop in the midst of Uncle Tom’s Cabin’s most dramatic 
seenes to give directions about household duties. Joseph Cook 
carried a dictionary and studied it while the other students were 
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joking and idling, waiting for a meal to be served. Thus he ma. 
tered the hearts of words. Longfellow translate. Dante’s Inferny 
by employing the five or ten minutes while waiting for his after. 
dinner coffee through many months. Darwin was in constant 
poor health. He could not work more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes at a time, and that only during two or three periods 
day. Yet he persisted through thirty years, and so wrote The 
Origin of Species on bits of paper which were afterward collected 
and edited. Phillips Brooks was in his study at eight every 
morning, and so usually had two hours for reading before callers 
came. He regularly read on the cars, saying that it was the only 
time he was not disturbed. He threw the book out of the windoy, 
when it was finished, believing that some one would get it. Plan 
to have some work to pick up at a second’s notice. Buy pocket 
editions of books. Pad coats with them. Never ride any place 
without blank note paper and pencil. Think outlines. Work 
over sermon topics. Much depends on an all-inclusive, brief, and 
attractive title. Inscribe flashing thoughts, which else disappear 
quickly. Work out picked-up illustrations. Watch for them. 
Edison said his motto was, “It’s dogged that does it.” Five 
minutes reading a day totals three ten-hour days in a year. 
Plan a variety. Sameness makes one stiff and stilted. Hu- 
manity is preserved by an all-round storing of information. The 
success of “Billy” Sunday is not an accident. He posts himself in 
all lines of business. Then he can talk with all classes. Gym- 
nasium instructors search for weak places. They then prescribe 
exercise with the purpose of developing the whole man. The stiff 
use of the machine to bring up the weak place is mixed with fun 
and frolic. Ministers often break from so-called over-work. They 
study too many serious things. A successful evangelistic pastor 
always attended a few concerts given by Negro jubilee groups the 
week before beginning his revival meetings. If there could bk 
clean, sweet, laugh-provoking vaudeville for ministers many of 
them would be saved to health and a sane set of doctrines. The 
theologian must learn to play mentally. Fiction helps. It also 
furnishes the words of the now-a-days. It supplies illustrations, 
striking and known, since so many read the popular books. Ser 
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mon preparation must not be limited to material bearing on the 
question in hand. Education is not putting facts away in a cold- 
storage plant. They will then spoil and get stale. Dependence 
on commentaries is a curse. It ruins originality. It smothers 
personality. It manufactures automatons. Reading should never 
be done simply along the line of a sermon. Information should 
be gathered in a general way. The brain should be trained to 
furnish material on any subject taken up to be treated in the 
pulpit. That will require wide and varied reading. One success- 
ful New York State minister is the State’s finest authority on 
roses. We have seen that Dr. W. J. Dawson, while a great 
preacher, is a skilled critic of literature. Bishop Quayle is a 
nature enthusiast and sees with a lover’s eyes the works in “God’s 
Out o’ Doors.” Phillips Brooks was a great admirer of jewels 
and an expert in judging them. Some recreate with the kodak. 
Others find restful delight in the laboratory. A Chicago minister 
views the stars with his own telescope. Rest with a variety, but 
put yourself to some hard task that demands will and grip and 
grit. It may be mathematics, or philosophy, or history, but pick 
the thing that is hard for you. Write much. Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, one of the most facile writers and speakers in America, 
for years wrote regularly for thirty minutes every morning. All 
his pen outputs now find a ready market. 

Place material in the mind for the use of unconscious cerebra- 
tion. In boyhood schooldays we worked at aesproblem without 
success until bedtime. In the early morning we awoke to find 
the solution and method clear. The inner mind toiled while we 
slept. The same thing happens with sermon preparation if we 
plan for and expect it. Morning devotions also lay the basis for 
noonday transfiguration scenes. Texts or subjects selected early 
in the week will gather material as do the silently growing flowers. 
We may train ourselves to recognize and pick up material to aid a 
coming sermon as bees scent honey fluid, or as magnets attract 
steel, or as reporters gather news for their papers. Jesus mado 
his sermons to fit the people of his day by gathering material on 
walks and at work. When a subject is in mind we will see and 
hold those things that go with that particular theme. Ex-President 
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Roosevelt once said to young men, “Learn to take responsibility.” 
That is a good word to ministers. Be an authority; it is not al. 
ways necessary to quote one. The mind is worthy of trust. Worry 
puts many a speaker on an early shelf. He is afraid he will not be 
prepared or able to keep up his gait or standard. If we give ou 
mind a task and then help it all we can by the faithful use of 
every moment we will find on the day of need that it is ready 
with the material. When the time comes to write the sermon sit 
down with a pencil and paper, even if the mind is a total blank, 
Write one word and the next will come. Soon the whole sermon 
will be done. Not until you read it over will you realize that the 
mind has been at work while you were busy doing your best, 
Sometimes you will not be convinced until some one comes up 
after a sermon to tell you how it has helped him. 

Pleasure and convenience must often be sacrificed. Religious 
workers should be as economical of time as are captains of ma- 
terial industries. Once the country pastor had time to whittle 
with the loungers at the country store. Others could loll away 
time in the office or at the home of the wealthy parishioner. Some 
still spend the whole day attending preachers’ meeting. Most of 
the time is spent in criticizing fellow-pastors. A widely cele 
brated bishop, while a General Board Secretary visiting Confer- 
ences, instead of visiting with the brethren went to his hotel, or a 
quiet place, and read. He thus missed some good fellowship but 
he also was equipped to strike twelve in every speech. Unprofit- 
able visitors eat up much time. Often they lull us pleasantly 
with foamy talk. They may seem to have a claim on our time 
and so furnish a thin excuse for gossipy loafing. Idle friends 
should be made to see by chilly bearing, a striking motto pointedly 
designated, or even a bold statement, that visits must be brief and 
purposeful. Business men have a secretary telephone in, after a 
caller has remained overtime, with a reminder of an engagement 
or business item. The answer goes back as a suggestion, “I will be 
through with Mr. Blank in two minutes.” Church members, fol- 
lowing the notion that a minister has nothing to do, will often be 
offended when they cannot see and retain the pastor on frivolous 
matters, but ultimately they will wake up. If not, then their 
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enmity will not hurt. mance study hours. Keep them, as far 
as possible. It is eas:.; , «sible to fritter away valuable time at 
little odds and ends around the desk. Some people so pride them- 
selves on the neatness and system of their desks that they get 
nothing done but to keep that in apple-pie order. It is pleasant 
to sit and talk with congenial folk while calling. But that is 
wasteful when hundreds of more important matters await atten- 
tion. Wesley was once visiting Samuel Johnson. Suddenly, in 
the midst of liveliest discussion, he abruptly stopped, arose, and 
departed. He had consumed the thirty minutes allotted to that 
call. He must be true to his “Methodistic” plans. A widely- 
known San Francisco pastor told me that he could not get away 
from disturbances until ten o’clock at night. He then worked 
until three and slept until ten the next morning. Bishop Quayle 
claims that his best hours for work are from ten to one at night. 
Many a man allows his family to go out to meet a social engage- 
ment while he takes the quiet house for study. “Where there is a 
will there is a way” may be old, but it is true. 

Permit no excuses. A New York devoted layman tells about 
a much-loved pastor who tried to accept all the invitations to 
speak which came on his first arrival. He would not neglect his 
pulpit, as many others had done, so he spent too few hours in 
sleep and so broke down that it took several months to mend him. 
When Dr. MacLeod came from Pasadena and Dr. Jowett came 
from England both announced that they would do nothing, the 
first year, but attend to the duties of their own church. And they 
kept to it. They had no time to fritter at outside tasks. Com- 
mittee meetings are vital at times, and dinner engagements are 
attractive, but they must not break up study. It is a shame to 
stand in the pulpit without something well thought out and worth- 
ful. Health is important. The lungs require air. Hearts feed 
on love. The brain is similarly insistent. It must have food. 
Fix in mind the absolute necessity of study, and nothing can stop 
the purpose that will secure the required time in some way in the 
midst of any demands. 
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Aer. VI—THE NEW S/NCTIFICATION 


Tuer are two relations which exist for every human being: 
his relation to God and his brotherly relation to his fellow men, 
These are the two foci about which, as in a great ellipse, the 
whole Christian system is drawn. These two thirgs, a man’s 
obligation to God and his obligations to men, constitute the two 
cardinal principles of the Christian religion. 

History shows the force and efficiency of companion truths. 
For example, in the convention assembled for the adoption of a 
constitution for the United States there were two parties, that 
of Hamilton, representing the centralization of power in the 
Federal or general government, and that of Jefferson, advocating 
the supremacy of the State. The debate was long and stubborn 
and at last a member sprang to his feet and moved that the con- 
vention adjourn. Here Washington interposed and by his per- 
sonal influence secured the incorporation of both views in the con- 
stitutional document. This was one of the most valuable services 
he rendered his country. Had the method of Hamilton prevailed, 
or even been made dominant, the logical result would have been an 
American absolutism as galling as that which the colonists were 
trying to escape. On the contrary, had Jefferson’s principle pre- 
vailed or become dominant, the ultimate result would have been 
anarchy. This outeome was made clear in the Civil War, when 
the advocates of secession claimed the right to secede from the 
general government not only, but even from the Confederacy 
itself. Either of these views of government standing alone would 
have been disastrous, but bound together, complementing and com- 
pleting each other, they furnish a well-nigh ideal government, in 
which there is the strength of centralization on the one hand and 
the freedom of local administration on the other. After a similar 
manner, but in a world-wide range, are the two principles of Chris- 
tianity associated. The message of Christ is that the salvation of 
this world consists of two things: (1) the redemption of the in- 
dividual—the establishment of the right relation of each soul 
with the great God—and (2) the redemption of society, the estab- 
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lishment of right relations of each man with his fellow man. 
Christ gave a distinct emphasis to each of these companion truths. 
Christ enforced the importance of the redemption of the indi- 
vidual first by his method of teaching. He did not attempt to 
reach many people. He spoke to the great multitudes, it is true, 
but out of them he selected the seventy, and out of these the 
smaller number of the twelve were taken closer to his heart. He 
did not attempt great evangelistic tours, to Antioch, Ephesus, or 
Rome, but he brings the disciples into close touch with his own 
life and then sends them forth to the ends of the earth. He takes 
the pains to preach his great sermon upon the freedom and spir- 
ituality of worship to an audience of one, the woman at the well 
of Samaria. His message shows the same thing as his method. 
Two examples out of many will be sufficient: his doctrines of con- 
version and the judgment. He said to Nicodemus, “Ye must be 
born again.” Nicodemus does not understand, and Jesus ex- 
plains by declaring that “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” By this verse each soul is 
brought to see God’s personal interest and also its own personal 
responsibility. When this relation, so high, so holy, is, indeed, 
realized, the life is so new that one is as if he had been born 
again. Again, Christ emphasizes the individual redemption by 
his doctrine of the judgment. Each man is to give an account 
before God. Each man is to meet his own sin. With the Jews 
the sense of sin was not so closely personal because of their view 
of the national unity. Sin was to have its retribution, but it was 
the nation, Israel, who was to answer for it rather than the in- 
dividual citizen. This was an inheritance from the old tribal 
period, when the tribe was called to account for the foray of any 
of its members. But Jesus says, You must answer. Israel, as a 
national unit, must give an account, but you also must appear be- 
fore the judgment seat and give an account of the deeds done in 
the body. This was a welcome doctrine. Gibbon, in his cele- 
brated chapter explaining the causes of the rapid spread of Chris- 
tianity in the first and second centuries, gives among other reasons 
the preaching of the future life and the doctrine of the judgment. 
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The reason is clear: it gave importance to the individual. We 
have seen that personality was discredited by the Jewish faith, 
All was for Israel ; little or nothing for the individual worshiper, 
George Adam Smith has shown that in the earlier periods of He. 
brew history even the doctrine of personal immortality was very 
indiserete. The patriotic Jew contented himself with the per 
petuity of Israel. He did not feel sure about himself, but was 
anxious that the Lord’s people should endure through coming 
ages. With the Roman populace individuality was at a yet lower 
ebb. Life was cheap. The empire was everything. The Roman 
nobleman need not trouble his driver because children were play- 
ing on the Appian way. On he dashes, and if they were in the 
road little did it matter; children were thrown by the roadside 
to starve—what matter if their blood reddened the wheels of his 
chariot! Who knows—who cares! Only the emperor and the 
ruling few count. Now into the midst of all this crushing cruelty 
of Roman power and Jewish absolutism came the message to each 
soul—Jew, Greek, Roman, Barbarian: You are of value! You 
are of inestimable worth! The emperor may not count you, but 
God does! The high priest never gives you a thought, but God 
does! He loves you, and will call you before him to give au 
account—not as a great inquisitor, an infinite policeman to ferret 
out your sins, but as a loving parent to find the hurt sin has done 
you and to cure the same. By the church and the state you have 
been taught that you are ef no account, but I say unto you that 
the very hairs of your head are numbered. There is not a spar 
row falleth to the ground without your Father’s care; and are ye 
not worth many sparrows? It has been well said that Christ was 
the first to discover and disclose the value of the individual. This 
disclosure is fundamental, but it is not all of his message. The 
gospel is social as well as individualistic. Adolph Harnack, in 
his recent book, What is Christianity? sums up Christ’s message 
in three particulars: “First, the Kingdom of God and its coming. 
Second, God the Father and the infinite value of the human soul. 
Third, the higher righteousness and the commandment of love.” 
It is not necessary to quote the many deliverances upon social 
duty found in Christ’s words. The social message appears in his 
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doctrine of the Kingdom, in the symbolism of the parables, in the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Golden Rule, and in the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is full of human relations and duties. The message may be 
summed up in the familiar phrase, “The Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man.” Jesus himself-gives a condensed state- 
ment of his teachings in his instruction concerning the command- 
ments: “Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” In the first 
statement is found the gospel of the individual, in the second the 
social gospel ; and by Christ’s own words they are joined forever. 
We desire next to trace the fact, well attested in Christian 
history, that the exclusive emphasis of either of these parts of 
Christ’s message results in comparative failure. When the social 
movement fails to emphasize the responsibility of the individual 
toward God it falls short of its mark. A striking example of this 
failure is the French Revolution. That gigantic convulsion was, 
as Professor G. P. Fisher says, “a tremendous struggle for po- 
litical equality.” It was also an economic struggle. Because of 
the abuses of the Roman Catholic Church the religious motive or 
individualistic message was ignored. The Sabbath was abolished. 
The inscription, “Death is an eternal sleep,” was placed over the 
cemeteries. Personal devotion was ignored. The rallying cries 
were, “Equality, Fraternity, Liberty,” but God was not in their 
thoughts. In the providence of history good came out of the 
French Revolution, but it was a disaster which might have been 
averted. Similar conditions once developed in England, but the 
rise of the evangelical movement under the Wesleys and White- 
field so quickened the religious life that wholesome and happy 
economic results were obtained without revolution. It will be 
remembered that John Richard Green, the historian, attributes to 
the Wesleyan movement the initiation of the modern philanthropic 
spirit and the birth of the social conscience. Recognizing fully 
the differences of the French and English temperaments, it is the 
judgment of careful historians and students that this revival of 
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the personal element in religion saved England from a nation) 
convulsion similar to that which swept through France. Thy 
brilliant but erratic thinker, Annie Besant, recognizes this need 
of the personal religious element, for when speaking of the com. 
mon exhortation to practice brotherhood she bemoans the fae 
that, with all our fine sentiment, there are but few who reduc 
the same to practice. The religious, the intensely individualistic 
motive, with proper instruction as to social duty, is an absolute 
necessity. Herbert Spencer felt the same need when he said 
“There is no political alchemy by which you can get golden con. 
duct out of leaden instincts.” Maurice has said, “There is no 
fraternity without a common Father.” Louis Blanc’s dictum, 
“From each according to his abilities, to each according to his 
wants,” is impossible without the regeneration of each individual 
—and that is the work of God. The social movement does not 
go deep enough if it does not deal with individual selfishness and 
sin. The social reformer may start with simply his humanitarian 
motive and method, but he will find that both his motive and 
method will fail without the consciousness of God’s presence and 
help. Sooner or later he will come to recognize this need. The 
burden of this world’s woe is too heavy for man’s heart to bear 
without divine support. Socialism is over-materialistic. Its ad- 
vocates emphasize the necessity of favorable economic conditions. 
Its philosophy rests too much upon the matter of the body and 
physical well-being. These are important, and necessary, but are 
not all. Victor Hugo, in a newly published statement, found in 
an old preface to Les Misérables, speaking of these economic 
questions, says, “I know few questions graver or loftier. Suppose 
them solved; material well-being made universal. Magnificent 
progress. Is this everything? You give bread to the body: but 
the soul rises up and says to you, ‘I, too, am hungry.’ What do 
you give to the soul? You horrify me with your satisfied belly. 
Give me rather black bread and a blue sky.” Now, on the other 
hand, the exclusive emphasis of the individualistic side is ina‘¢ 
quate, and it is here that the church in recent years has been at 
fault. For the first three centuries the church pressed both sides 
of Christ’s message and the result was the Christian conquest of 
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the Roman empire. The industrial conditions were favorable for 
the reception of the doctrine of brotherhood. The burial guilds, 
or workingmen’s beneficiary societies, known as Collegia, not only 
furnished a network of organizations for spreading this teaching, 
but, having legal protection, they were of great value in warding 
off persecution. The political absolutism made precious the doc- 
trine of the individual and these burial guilds made ready for 
the Christian fraternity. For two or three centuries a pure uni- 
versal brotherhood was taught, but with the political success of the 
empire under Constantine the doctrine of brotherhood began to be 
limited. It then became a church rather than a Christian brother- 
hood. The fellowship of believers was substituted for the race- 
embracing doctrine of Jesus. This limitation was the beginning 
of Romanism, and to this day the doctrine of brotherhood is 
limited in the Roman church to membership of that communion. 
Unfortunately Protestantism has contributed her part in this 
method of restriction. Brotherhood has too often been narrowed 
to the adherents of a creed, and with the growth of greed this 
double apostasy has obscured the light which Jesus shed on human 
relationships and duties. The limitation of the universal brother- 
hood to church brotherhood brought in the Dark Ages. The dis- 
position in our day to return to the original view is one of the 
most helpful elements in our modern life. During all this time 
the church has preached the individualistic side with fair faith- 
fulness. Within the last few vears there has been a growing feel- 
ing of inadequacy. The discovery of this mistake is being made. 
The church has recognized this need in doctrine and in method, 
and, as in the early centuries, is enforcing the doctrine of the 
Kingdom. It used to be said with a sense of finality that con- 
version will cure all ills; that if everybody were converted this 
would solve the social and all other problems. Under certain con- 
ditions that statement is true, but it is not supported by such facts 
when these conditions are wanting. Many slave-holders professed 
conversion, but did not give up their slaves. Were they truly con- 
verted? Some may have been hypocritical, but many were as 
sincere in their religious profession as any abolitionist. They 
had not the illumination of conscience as to their social duty. 
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Their pastors taught them that the Bible warranted slavery. Their 
conversion furnished motive for Christian action, but did not give 
full direction to Christian duty. So, in innumerable cases, imper. 
fect Christian practice results from lack of instruction, not of 
sincerity in Christian experience. 

The doctrine of the “higher life” is the theological confession 
of this need. In all its various forms this teaching is practically 
a supplement to the doctrine of conversion. It is a groping after 
the great second half of Christ’s message—the social gospel, 
From the standpoint of metaphysics and theological discussion it 
may seem to be individualistic and subjective, but in reality it 
has its test in the discovery and discharge of social duty. This 
is the “new sanctification,” the redemption of society, the cleans 
ing of the social order from all sin—that is to say, selfishness, in- 
justice, and wrong. The “new sanctification” is the making 
sacred of all life. All days are holy days. All men are in holy 
orders. At the anvil as well as in the pulpit toils the “man of 
God.” Is the ministry a “sacred calling”? Yes. Is the anvil 
“sacred desk”? Yes. Does the one make the other less sacred! 
No. To make all life sacred does not make any part of it less so, 
This, then, is the “new holiness,” “the higher life,” “the sacred 
righteousness” for which the modern world prays. Do not think 
the attainment is easy. It will take a deep consecration to meet 
the high demands of the “social conscience” when that conscience 
is shot through and through with the light of Christ. Says 
Mazzini: 

All that Christ asked of mankind wherewith to save them was 4 
cross whereon to die. Upon the cross did his victory begin, and still does 
it endure. Have faith, O you who suffer for the noble cause; apostles 
of a truth which the world of to-day comprehends not; warriors in the 
sacred fight whom it yet stigmatizes with the name of rebels! To-morrow, 
perhaps, this world, now incredulous or indifferent, will bow down before 
you in holy enthusiasm. To-morrow victory will bless the banner of 
your crusade. Walk in faith, and fear not. That which Christ has done 


humanity may do. Believe, and the people at last will follow you. Action 
is the word of God; thought alone is but his shadow. 
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Art. VIIL—DOCTRINAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


A maTTeR of extreme importance to the pastor-administrator 
and to the candidate for membership in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is that of the doctrinal requirements. What statements 
of faith or creedal subscriptions must be made? A suspicion, or 
belief, that many of our ministers, and more of our laymen, either 
have no clear conviction on this matter, or have unwittingly fallen 
into a misconception of our church’s attitude, led to the following 
study, which is necessarily somewhat historical in form. 

It may be taken for granted that John Wesley’s organization 
of societies in connection with the Church of England is under- 
stood. Theological opinion was certainly in no way a test of 
membership or a requirement for membership. “There is only 
one condition previously required of those seeking admission into 
these societies—‘a desire to flee from the wrath to come and be 
saved from their sins.’” Many well-known, oft-quoted statements 
at various times confirm us in the judgment that this was Wesley’s 
intention and a fair expression of his policy. Early in his career 
he said, “The distinguishing marks of a Methodist are not his 
opinions of any sort. His assenting to this or that scheme of re- 
ligion, his embracing any particular set of notions, his espousing 
the judgment of one man or another, are all quite wide of the 
point. Whoever, therefore, imagines that a Methodist is a mau 
of such or such an opinion is grossly ignorant of the whole affair. 
... Is thy heart right, as my heart is with thine? I ask no 
further question. If it be, give me thy hand. ... Dost thou love 
and serve God? It is enough. I give thee the right hand of fel- 
lowship.” In 1745 he wrote: “I am sick of opinions, let my soul 
be with Christians, wherever they are, and whatsoever opinion they 
be of.” Again, writing to a friend, “Is a man a believer in Jesus 
Christ, and is his life suitable to his profession, are not only the 
main, but the sole inquiries I make, in order to his admission to 
our societies.”” We are very familiar with the statement, “I have no 
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more right to object to a man for holding a different opinion froy 
mine than I have to differ with a man because he wears a wig anj 
I wear my own hair; but if he takes his wig off and shakes thy 
powder in my eyes I shall consider it my duty to get quit of hin 
as soon as possible.” This attitude, translated into dignified ecel 
siastical law, is still found in our Quadrennial Black Book o 
Methodism, for in the section on Trial of Members provision js 
made for the trial of those sowing dissension, not for their views, 
but only for any unbecoming conduct which may be generated by 
variant views. There is no specific provision for the trial of , 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church for heresy or unor 
thodox views; he becomes a subject for discipline only when he 
becomes dissentiously aggressive in proclaiming or propagating 
them. Our intention, as Wesley’s, seems to be to protect the 
Protestant and evangelical attitude and message through atter- 
tion to the attitude and loyalty of the ministry, and careful only 
for the spirit and “heart” of the laity, so far as admission into 
membership is.concerned, or retention of membership. Wesley 
repeatedly boasted, “One circumstance is quite peculiar to the 
Methodists: the terms upon which any person may be admitted 
to their society. They do not impose, in order to their admission, 
any opinicns whatever.” Of this much we are certain: so far as 
our founder is concerned, so far as his intention prevailed, so far 
as our first societies were concerned, Methodism had an u- 
paralleled breadth and catholicity; never was an organization 
freer from theological bias, creedal limitations, or narrow do- 
trinal views. These were the conditions of membership in the 
societies up to at least 1784, when the Methodists of America 
ceased to be societies and became a church. 

Our Early Church.—Was there a change in attitude with 
the forming of a church? Have we, at any stage, departed from 
the spirit and practice of our founder? Has theological opinion 
or creedal requirement been introduced ? 

Some may claim that Wesley’s attitude changed after the 
founding of a separate church, or is inapplicable to the new order. 
In 1788, at eighty-five years of age, after a Constitution and 
ordination had been given his cause, he writes: “One circum 
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stance more is quite peculiar to the people called Methodists ; that 
is, the terms upon which any person may be admitted to their 
society. They do not impose, in order to their admission, any 
opinions whatever. . . . They think and let think. One condition, 
and one only, is required—a real desire to save their soul. Where 
this is, it is enough; they desire no more; they lay stress upon 
nothing else; they ask only, ‘Is thy heart herein as my heart? 
If it be, give me thy hand!’ Is there any other society in Great 
Britain or Ireland that is so remote from bigotry ¢ that is so truly 
of a catholic spirit? so ready to admit all serious persons without 
distinction? Where, then, is there such another society in Eu- 
rope? in the habitable world? I know none. Let any man show 
me it that can.” Again, in his eighty-sixth year, “I still aver, I 
have never read or heard of, in ancient or modern history, any 
other church which builds on so broad a foundation as the Moth- 
odists do; which requires of its members no conformity, either in 
opinion or modes of worship, but barely this one thing—to fear 
God and work righteousness.” Stevens, our church historian, is 
justified in saying, “Methodism, in other words, reversed the 
usual policy of religious sects which seek to preserve their spiritual 
life by their orthodoxy ; it maintained its orthodoxy by its spiritual 
life; and it presents to the theological world the anomalous spec- 
tacle of a widespread church which for more than a hundred years 
has had no serious disturbance for heresy.” 

But did Wesley sanction standards of belief? Unquestion- 
ably. In some of his Chapel Deeds he refers to his Sermons and 
Notes on the New Testament, and he abridged the Articles of 
Religion for the use of the Church in America. Still, as Stevens 
comments, the question recurs, whether he approved them as 
obligatory or as merely indicatory. ‘Has he left Methodism to 
the world without an obligatory dogmatic platform, so far as its 
terms of communion are concerned (—differing thus not only 
from almost every other important prior or contemporaneous body 
in ecclesiastical history, but also anticipating, perilously or 
beneficially, that basis for a future Protestant catholicity which not 
a few commanding minds . . . have asserted to be one of the capital 
wants of modern Protestantism.” This question he answers affirm- 
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atively, claiming that, while Wesley guarded the theology g 
Methodism in regard to its preachers and teachers, there was by 
one condition required for admission into membership, and honey 
individual difficulties or differences of opinion were not to expox 
members to the liability of arrest or excommunication ; only their 
moral conduct in regard to those opinions could so expose them, 
Ministers were subject to creedal examination and accountability, 
but not members. That is the condition to-day under our present 
Discipline. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church.—From the beginning of 
Methodism in America down to 1784 the General Rules and the 
Minutes of the English Conferences from 1744 until that time 
were recognized as the basis of government of societies. In 1784 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized, adopting the 
Sunday Service prepared by Mr. Wesley and recognizing the doe- 
trine and the discipline of the English Minutes to be their sole rule 
of conduct. Along with the Sunday Service, without preface, com- 
ment, or any other reference, were the abridged Articles of Re 
ligion. No requirement of belief was found anywhere then. Ap 
parently their function was indicatory. It is fair to assume, indeed 
it is sure, that the conditions previous to this organization re 
mained, namely, the “one condition” of the General Rules the only 
requirement for membership, and the sole judge of acceptability 
the pastor in charge. Nor does this one pre-condition of the Gen 
eral Rules refer to probationary membership, an error in opinion 
into which many have fallen, a supposition for which there is no 
support. Indeed, was not this pre-condition prescribed before the 
probationary process was devised? Nor, in view of the fact that 
there is no provision to remove from the church for erroneous 
views, is there any escape from this position by thinking there 
were after-conditions of membership. How far have we departed 
from this situation: no theological test, the one condition, and the 
one judge of acceptability ? 

The Authority of the Preacher to Receive.—Up to the time of 
our organization the pastor was the sole arbiter of fitness for 
membership. The General Conference of 1784, however, enacted 
the first limitation by requiring the recommendation of a class 
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leader with whom they had met at least two months. (Made six 
months in 1789.) In 1840 this authority was further limited by 
requiring satisfactory examination before the church on correct- 
ness of doctrine and willingness to obey the rules of the church. 
This striking change we consider, first, in relation to the pastor’s 
authority only. Assurances satisfactory to whom? To the mem- 
bership of the church? Shall they vote on the acceptability of the 
answers? No. The history and practice of Methodism indicate 
that the pastor is the final judge in receiving. In Section 10, 
Chapter 1, of the Notes on the Discipline by Coke and Asbury, 
this fact is stated with definiteness and defended at length. 

Suppose some one in the congregation thinks the answers 
made before them are not satisfactory and objects. Suppose a 
hundred object. Who decides whether the member be received ? 
The pastor. 

Consulting Merrill’s Digest on this matter, we found the fol- 
lowing good advice, which rather evaded the point: 

The pastor is charged with the duty of receiving and dismissing 
members according to the Discipline. . . . The acceptance or rejec- 
tion of an applicant is never submitted to a vote of the congregation, 
and yet the question is propounded to those present, “Have any of you 
reason to allege why this person should not be received into full 
membership?” . . . But should anyone object to the reception of the 
candidate under such circumstances, the case should be passed over 
till the objection can be heard in private, as no discussion of the kind 
is permissible in the presence of the congregation. The same course is 
proper in the event of anyone refusing to answer the questions pro- 
pounded to all candidates. 

Here the subject is dropped. The author could and should 
have added that the assurances must be satisfactory to the pastor, 
who may receive despite protests from his members. 

The Change of 1840 and Its Significance.—The addition, by 
the General Conference of 1840, to the directions for receiving 
members reads, as it now stands in the Discipline, “on examina- 
tion (“by the pastor before the congregation” omitted in 1908] has 
given satisfactory assurances of the correctness of his faith and of 
his willingness to keep the rules of the church.” Is this the in- 
troduction of a theological test? Does it make any standards 
obligatory? Does it mean subscription to a formal creed ? 
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In passing, it is of interest to note that this change was mage 
on the report of a committee appointed, after such recommends. 
tion in the Bishops’ address, to consider the matter of “Receiyj 
ministers and members from other churches.” The Journal reads 
on this significant change, “They also report the following te. 
specting receiving members from other denominations ;” and her 
follows the change in question, quoted in the last paragraph. 

Discussing this, Stevens says, ‘“‘as the requisition is merely an 
administrative one for the preachers, and prescribes not what are ¢) 
be the ‘satisfactory assurances,’ ete., the latter are evidently left 
to the discretion of the pastor, and the requirement is designed to 
afford him the opportunity of further instructing the candidate 
or receiving from him pledges that his opinions shall not become 
a practical abuse in the society. . . . If the rule amounts to mor 
than this it would probably be pronounced by good judges of 
Methodist law, incompatible with the usages and general system 
of Methodism, an oversight of the General Conference which en- 
acted it, and contrary to the General Rules as guarded by the 
Restrictive Rules.’’ Consider this. The General Rules say, “There 
is only one condition previously required of those seeking admis 
sion to our societies, a desire to flee from the wrath to come and be 
saved from their sins.” The fourth Restrictive Rule reads, “The 
General Conference shall not revoke nor change the General Rules 
of the Church.” If the 1840 addition is a change in requirement: 
for membership, an additional pre-condition, it must encounter 
the Restrictive Rule, as well as violate the principles, spirit, and 
declarations of our founder. Corroboration of this conclusion is 
found in the fact, already mentioned, that there is no provision 
now in our polity to remove a member of the church from member 
ship because his or her views are erroneous, unless he or she et- 
deavor to sow dissension or inveigh against our doctrine or dis 
cipline. If a member of our church quietly tells his pastor, or 
others, “I cannot believe in the Resurrection of the Body, and am 
not ready to unqualifiedly affirm the Virgin Birth, being in some 
doubt about it, nor can I say that I absolutely believe all the 
doctrines set forth in the Articles of Religion in their present 
form, but I have no desire or intention of disputing with thos 
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who do,” that pastor has no basis on which to bring charges or 
bring the member to trial. Whatever is true of a preacher, local 
or itinerant, such is the case with a member. Now, as Stevens 
tersely puts it, “It would be a singular and inconsistent fact that 
opinions should be made a condition of admission to the church, 
but not of responsibility (except in their practical abuse) with 
persons already in the church.” 

Whence has sprung the modern Methodist heresy of sup- 
posing, believing, even taking for granted, that we have theological 
and creedal tests of membership? There is a movement against 
creed subscriptions in some denominations, and toward the sub- 
stitution of some more general statement of loyalty and consecra- 
tion for declaration of faith in metaphysical theological formule. 
Are we not immune from such a movement in the fact that such 
requirement is not in nor of Methodism ? 

The Apostles’ Creed and the Articles of Religion.—The 
alleged and widely accepted doctrinal requirements are specifi- 
cally The Apostles’ Creed and the Articles of Religion. The 
former, “the great hymn of early Christianity,” is referred to, not 
in the form for Reception into Membership, but in a direct ques- 
tion and unqualified answer in the form for Administration of 
Baptism to Adults, as well as an optional place in the Order of 
Worship. The preacher is expected to use this Baptismal Form, 
though, by the way, its use is nowhere definitely prescribed. The 
General Rules, constitutionally unchangeable, prescribe the one 
pre-condition of membership and make no reference to the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. The only other specific standards, from the stand- 
point of membership, are the Articles of Religion; an abridgment 
of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Church, made by 
John Wesley, and inserted without introduction in the Sunday 
Service of 1784. 

Do You Believe in the Doctrines¢—Our form for admis- 
sion of members includes the question, “Do you believe in 
the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures as set forth in the 
Articles of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church ?” 
For the first eighty years of our church’s history there was 
no form whatever in our Ritual for receiving members. A 
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General Conference Committee to revise the Ritual in 1864 » 
ported the present form for receiving members, including this 
question, which was adopted. Since then the number of the pan. 
graph containing this form was inserted in parenthesis after the 
paragraph prescribing the conditions of membership, a notation 
for convenience. Previous to 1908 no reference was made to this 
form in the conditions of membership, no obligation to use it was 
anywhere specifically indicated, and no recommendation of us 
made except by insertion in the Ritual. Was its use in that form 
obligatory? As obligatory as the exact Form for the Burial of 
the Dead? Any more so? Merrill’s Digest, in the very language 
recommending this form for receiving members, rather implies its 
use was not absolutely obligatory. So for eighty years there was 
no form prescribed, then for forty-four years there was a recom 
mended, suggested, or provided form, without any absolute re 
quirement as to its use. In 1908 the General Conference added 
to the conditions of receiving members the following significant 
words, without, we believe, any thought of making an important 
change: “When he may be admitted in accordance with form pre 
scribed in £463.” For the first time this form became one of the 
necessary requirements in receiving members. The change was a 
part of the report of the committee which was received and 
adopted in the confusion of the last day’s session.’ In addition 
to lack of opportunity and environment for deliberation, this ad- 
dition was completely eclipsed by the probationary system dis 
cussed, and not a word about it spoken even calling attention to it 
If noticed, I suppose many would have regarded it as insignif- 

1The following extracts from the stenographiec report of the discussion show the con- 
fusion amid which the Conference deliberated on this matter: ‘B.C.C.—We wani to know 
whether this report of the committee contains the probationary system. It is very indefinite 
back here, and we cannot understand the report. Perhaps the chairman will explain.” A 
little later, after the previous question had been moved and the chairman had made the 
closing speech, ‘‘M. C.—Won't you just briefly tell us what we are voting for?” and agais 
shortly, “‘A delegate—I want a chance to vote intelligently on this question.” After the 
report was voted on and adopted, ‘‘A delegate—Mr. Chairman, the brethren in this part of the 
ball did not understand on what we were voting.” . . . “A delegate—Put this question 
again so that we can understand; we would like the privilege of voting on it.’ (A motion to 
adjourn was made and lost.) ‘‘A delegate—Will you put the motion again of a few moments 
ago? Bishop—No, that is past.” “A delegate—But we did not know anything about it, 
sir. . . . We ought to have a chance to vote on that question.” The reconsideration 


was moved and seconded, unanimous consent objected to, the reconsideration ordered, the 
report re-read, a motion to lay on the table lost, and the report again adopted. 
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cant, and not a real change, supposing this the only permissible 
way to receive. 

A Doctrinal Requirement ’—“Do you believe in the Doc- 
trines of the Holy Scriptures as set forth by the Articles of Re- 
ligion?” (Change recommended by the Committee on Revision, 
whose report was crowded out at the 1908 General Conference: 
“Do you accept the Doctrines of Holy Scripture as taught by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church?’—a more excellent way. Does 
this add a creedal test or theological condition to the requirements ¢ 
The unalterable General Rules with their “only one condition” 
make no reference to the Articles of Religion. Suppose the 
candidate to give a qualified answer, “All but this or that,” will 
he be admitted? It depends on the pastor. Should the pastor 
refuse to admit a person on account of a doubt or difference for 
which he could not bring that person to trial, or exclude him, if 
already a member? These considerations of the only possible 
doctrinal standards of our church simply lead us back to the 
question—are they obligatory or indicatory ? 

Obligatory or Indicatory’—We go a step further than 
Stevens, though no doubt he would have agreed. These 
creeds are ecclesiastical and historical rather than personal 
and exact confessions, and are to be so regarded in their 
relation to the conditions of membership. The Apostles’ 
Creed is to be considered as an historical relic or Chris- 
tian hymn, embodying the conception of Christianity in the early 
centuries, rather than the personal confession of faith of a Chris- 
tian to-day. It is certainly not our confession in the same sense 
in which it was theirs who originated it. As Professor McGiffert, 
of Union Theological Seminary, is quoted as concluding an ad- 
dress at a New York East Conference Mid-Year Assembly: “Per- 
haps some of us can repeat some of the Articles of the Creed in the 
exact sense in which they were originally written; certainly none 
of us can repeat the whole creed in the sense in which it was 
originally written.”’ If the Apostles’ Creed is used as a personal 
confession, it is so used only by reading into the clauses and 
phrases meanings not intended by those who wrote them. The 
Twenty-five Articles of Religion are another historical deposit, 
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this time from the polemics of the Reformation; as such ther 
are an historical landmark, a most cherishable document anj 
standard, but we very much question if they are, either in for 
or substance, what would be written to-day as a creed were the 
church undertaking the task. Moreover, neither of these repr. 
sents the preaching of the Methodist Episcopal Church. We hare 
drawn from them neither our inspiration nor our subjects. Ther 
are but our formal creeds, historical documents, highly prized and 
of exceedingly great value, marking as they do the conceptions of 
Christianity at the two most critical stages of church history pre 
ceding the revival out of which our church was born. But they do 
not even set forth what is distinctive in Methodism. Our out 
standing characteristics are not emphasized or revealed by them. 
They have never been among us more than formal creeds. Shall 
we say belief in them is a fixed requirement of membership, even 
if the constitutional question were waived? Methodism has stood 
for a life, a spirit, an attitude, an experience, a fellowship. 

We have been enlarging and lengthening our limitations since 
1784 by what appear to be additional requirements for member 
ship, but has this enlargement of the letter been paralleled by 1 
deepening of the spirit, or has there been an inverse ratio in the 
proportion of letter and spirit in the changes of the years? It is 
sadly and too frequently true that the greatest care and precision 
in admission to membership and the stricter emphasis on the 
form have been preceded by a loss in spiritual life, and are the 
result of a diminished life rather than an advanced attainment 
Methodists did not need to concern themselves much about the 
requirements for membership while they were a peculiar and per 
seeuted people. When the witness of the Spirit and zeal for wir- 
ning others were the chief credentials of their Methodistic Chris 
tianity, “Is thy heart herein as my heart? If so, give me thy 
hand,” was a sufficient ritual, and if the Elder were straitened for 
time he might omit everything but giving him his hand. Would 
we suffer much if we would return to an increased proportional 
emphasis on a vital and experimental life of God in the soul ir 
stead of asking too much attention to the metaphysical relatior 
ship of Jesus the Son to God the Father; if the conviction that 
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“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself” were as 
caluable and acceptable a confession as the affirmation that “The 
Son, who is the Word of the Father, the very and eternal God, of 
one substance with the Father, took man’s nature in the womb of 
the blessed virgin; so that two whole and perfect natures, that is 
to say, Godhead and Manhood, were joined together in one person, 
never to be divided, whereof is one Christ,” beautiful and scrip- 
tural as this may be? The former would be more comprehensible, 
more meaningful, more personal to ninety per cent of the applicants 
for membership. 

Do we not need more definite statement on the doctrinal re- 
quirements of membership? A clearer understanding would be 
helpful. Let us either emphasize the “only one condition,” and 
change our Ritual to avoid misunderstanding on this, or, if we are 
determined to have doctrinal requirements, let us have a creed or 
statement which will fairly and adequately represent the church’s 
attitude to-day. If the latter could be formulated as an indicatory 
standard, without required subscription, brief, simple, and funda- 
mental enough to command a reasonable unanimity, it would be a 
valuable asset of the church. The task would not be an easy one, 
and seems to have been generally abandoned after the discussion of 
1907-08. A creed necessarily uses metaphysical terms, phrases, 
and reasoning. This makes it difficult of understanding, and 
devoid of interest, if not of vital meaning, to the great inajority, 
who do not deal in such thought processes. But the real objection 
is rather in the diverse meanings of metaphysical terms to differ- 
ent minds, the changing content of such terms, the shifting of 
emphasis with growing scientific and philosophical knowledge, 
even the changing of attitude growing out of the latter. Such 
changes are gradual and far from uniform in individuals, groups, 
or times, all of which adds to the practical difficulty, if not impos- 
sibility, of seting forth a satisfactory modern standard. But the 
church is not suffering. There is sufficient provision for guarding 
the essentials of the faith in the examination, training, and super- 
vision of our preachers and teachers, which is being generally 
wisely used. We can afford to be truly Wesleyan, catholic, and 
Christian in receiving members without creedal tests. Meanwhile 
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let us not be misled in our relation to the formal creeds in oy 
services. With every reader, I hope, I have a high regard for th: 
Apostles’ Creed and the Articles of Religion. I venerate them, 
But, at the same time, I cannot regard them as the real creed o 
personal confession of a Methodist, and believe that any inte, 
pretation or emphasis on the Ritual which makes belief in them , 
literal and absolute requirement for membership is contrary ty 
the origin, history, method, and spirit of the people calle 
Methodists. 

There are many to-day, spiritually inclined, hungering and 
thirsting after genuine righteousness, having the life of God in the 
soul, recognizing that God was in Christ reconciling the world ty 
himself, ready to render personal service to the extreme of self- 
sacrifice, who cannot assent to the formal ecclesiastical creeds of 
the church without mental reservations or reinterpretations which 
they believe to be dishonest or dishonorable. Their number is not 
small, their influence is mighty, their service for God is effective. 
God forbid that our refinements of ritual or exactnesss of demand 
of the letter should lead us so far from the spirit of Wesley and 
the broad, deep Christian catholicity of the early Methodist s- 
cieties that such persons feel that they must work outside the pale 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

“There is only one condition previously required of those who desire 
admission into these societies—‘A desire to flee from the wrath to come, 


and to be saved from their sins.’ Wherever this is really fixed in the 
soul, it will be shown by its fruits.” 


Chav, We 





The New Orthodoxy 


Art. VIII.—THE NEW ORTHODOXY 


OrTHopoxy may mean a number of different things. It may 
mean a man’s slavish assent to a formal code which he has never 
profoundly studied and of whose basis and implications he has 
no adequate conception. It may mean loyalty to a traditional 
point of view growing out of a profound sense of the value of the 
results of human experience as they have crystallized through the 
ages. It may mean adherence to certain standards through a nerv- 
ous timidity which is afraid to venture on untried ground and 
has a special distrust of intellectual exploration. It may be the 
acceptance of recognized standards after a personal investigation 
and struggle which has tested every old position as if it were now 
for the first time offered to the world. It may be the intellectual 
rest of a man whose deepest intuitions and needs seem to him to 
be clearly met and satisfied by a particular interpretation of life 
which, though old, remains vital. Or it may be that a number of 
these different approaches to orthodoxy unite, making it accept- 
able to a particular thinker. You do not know much about a 
man when you merely know that he is orthodox. The orthodoxy 
must be traced down to its roots in his intellectual life. And even 
farther, it must be followed, as its roots twine in and out of his 
moral and spiritual life. When it is the expression of the whole 
life—the outcome of mental and moral and spiritual vitality— 
orthodoxy must be taken very seriously. The variety of the mean- 
ings of the word orthodoxy is not confined to the method by which 
a man becomes orthodox. It also includes the contents of his be- 
lief. What is orthodox in one age has often been heretical in the 
age before. What is orthodox in one scientific or philosophical or 
ecclesiastical group is often considered nonsense in another. Or- 
thodoxy from this point of view may almost be defined as a fixed 
standard which is constantly changing. But, while the continued 
readjustments in human thinking warn us against too rigid a con- 
ception of orthodoxy, it remains true that as far as the Christian 
religion is concerned, there have been large realms of thought as 
to which the catholic faith has kept within certain lines in a re- 
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markable way. We may claim a right to use the word orthodoxy 
with some precision as describing Christian thought within thes 
limits. The personality of God, the Deity of Jesus Christ, the 
deadliness of sin, the redemption of men through the death of 
Christ, the new life which is the gift of the Son of God, the resyp. 
rection of Jesus, the assurance of a glorious immortality after 
death—these may be said to represent some of the conceptions ty 
which the church has held through the ages, battling for them, 
repudiating those who turned from them, stating them in the 
terms of different forms of culture and even of different civilize- 
tions, but always coming back to them, never having done with 
them, never outgrowing them. These are the corner stones of the 
orthodox faith. While all this is clear as regards the past it is 
not at all clear as regards the present. In the kaleidoscopic 
shiftings of present-day theological thought it is not at all easy to 
say what conceptions will come forth stamped with the approval 
of the consensus of Christian opinion. Everything is in solution, 
and the process of crystallization does not seem to be particularly 
rapid. New methods of investigation, new conceptions of av- 
thority, new scientific postulates, new philosophical theses, new 
political and social movements, new voices of a hundred types 
crying in the wilderness of our modern life, give the careful 
thinker an amount of material to understand and master and 
appraise; and at the same time so tend to rob him of any funda- 
mental standards to use in the whole process of study and ap 
praisal that his task may be said to be one of particular difficulty. 
It is true, however, that certain well-defined currents in the great 
unresting ocean of modern thought are not hard to discern. A 
man may fathom the spirit and direction of modernity, while he 
finds it impossible to speak with complete assurance and finality 
about its goal. 

Before attempting some analysis of the general contents of the 
modern way of thinking it will be well to remind ourselves a 
little more fully of the position and bearings of what we may call 
the Old Orthodoxy. For the sake of clearness let us make 4 
division. The Old Orthodoxy had a certain conception of the 
Bible and of religious authority. It had a certain conception of 
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the contents of the Christian faith. It will suit our purpose to 
speak of these separately. 

First, as to the matter of the Bible and religious authority. 
To the Old Orthodoxy the Bible was a correct, authentic, inerrant 
book. If there were mistakes in the Bible they were the results 
of translation or copying. The book itself, if you could get back 
to the originals, was faultless. It was the complete and correct 
and accurate expression of the will of God. The human element 
in its composition was not emphasized. The author of a par- 
ticular book was like a pen in the hand of the writer. God was 
the writer. He was the real author of the book. This view of 
the Bible was accompanied by a vivid sense of its unity. You 
could quote texts from any part of the Bible to substantiate a posi- 
tion you were trying to prove. They were all equally authorita- 
tive. God was the author of them all. When you had collected 
all that the Bible said on any subject, from Genesis to Revelation, 
you could fairly say that you had the biblical teaching. This 
material was all treated as if it consisted of different utterances 
from one author, at one time, in one set of circumstances; every 
utterance as important as every other. The Bible was not thought 
to be like a continent with mountain ranges and plains, with hills 
and valleys, with heaven-piercing summits and deep ravines. It 
was one great level highland—the highland of the Word of God. 
Bound up with this conception of the Bible was a certain concep- 
tion of religious authority. If God had broken silence and given 
forth an inerrant utterance, that utterance was the commanding 
word to the children of men. It simply left no more to be said. 
It was a final program for life; a faultlessly correct reflection of 
the will and purpose of God. Because men had an infallibly cor- 
rect utterance of the infallible God they had a final and unim- 
peachable authority. This conception required an inerrant Bible. 
If there was a mistake anywhere there might be mistakes every- 
where. The authenticity of anything in the Bible required the 
authenticity of everything. The belief in verbal inspiration was 
an attempt to buttress this position beyond a peradventure and a 
doubt. 


Besides having the general conception of the Bible and re- 
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ligious authority which we have attempted to reflect, the Ol 
Orthodoxy had a certain view of the contents of theology. It-be 
gan as a matter of course with the personality of God. There was 
no need to argue about that. It bowed trembling before his awfyl 
holiness. It felt the heat of his flaming righteousness. Then it 
had a certain conception of sin. The dire tragedy of breaking 
with God’s law was forever upon its conscience. Sin was not 
simply dreadful misfortune. It involved guilt. And the tortur 
ing sense of awful guilt fairly prostrated men. Sin made a 
terrible problem. Something must be done about it. Forgiveness 
could never be a matter of course. The greatest, most perplexing 
problem in the world was this problem of sin and how it could be 
forgiven. But something had been done about it. God had sent 
his own Son to deal with the problem. The Old Orthodoxy had 
most definite views of him. He was very God. He was not a 
high angelic messenger. He was God’s own Son. It was right to 
worship him. He was God in the flesh. And the Son of God had 
dealt with the problem in a very definite way. He had died to save 
men. In his death he had made possible the forgiveness of sin. 
However one might explain it, the truth was that he took men’s 
responsibilities upon himself. He bore their burden. He bent 
under the weight of their guilt. In his great suffering deed he 
achieved their peace. Then he had rent the veil which made the 
future dark. He had risen from the dead. His resurrection was 
the assurance and seal of men’s immortality. The Old Orthodoxy 
had very definite views regarding the future. The moral signif- 
cance of life was so great that upon it hung eternal issues. To 
accept Christ and his great sacrificial death was to inherit eternal 
life. To refuse him was to inherit eternal death. The Old Or 
thodoxy had a high standard of life. The Christian was to trust 
Christ for everything, but he was to live as faithfully as if he had 
no trust but his own deeds. His life was to be the expression of 
the will of God. His obedience was to be the complete devotion 
of his life. 

At this point we call attention to a fact whose full signif- 
cance will appear later in this article. The typical modern Chris 
tian with an evangelical experience reading the above summary 
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will have two feelings. The theology of the Old Orthodoxy will 
greatly appeal to him; on the other hand, its conception of the 
Bible and of religious authority will appear quite impossible. He 
will feel that he could never accept it. 

Turning now to present-day currents of thought, what is 
the situation which we discover? Again, for the sake of clearness, 
let us make a distinction: Modernity has a certain conception of 
the Bible and of religious authority; and modernity has certain 
dearly defined tendencies as to the contents of its view of Chris- 
tianity and of life. 

As to the Bible, the modern note is struck in the words of 
Coleridge, “The Bible finds me.” The note of emphasis in the 
modern conception of the Bible is its vitality. Here is a book 
which treats life so profoundly that the serious-minded man 
simply must take account of it. The moral loftiness, the amazing 
intellectual penetration, the spiritual cogency of the Bible forces 
it upon our attention. Its inner quality is such that we cannot 
make light of it. The book is the expression of the thought of a 
large number of different men. It reflects the outlook upon life 
of different periods, and even of different civilizations. To under- 
stand it in any adequate fashion you must be a patient student of 
history; and in quoting it you must carefully bear in mind not 
only the context in the book from which you quote, but also that 
larger context which is the environment of the writer of the book 
or the speaker of the words. There is a great human element in 
the book which must never be lost sight of. But, while all this is 
true, it is also true that no other literature rises to such heights. 
It bears the stamp of the divine upon it. The moral passion of 
the prophets, the spiritual insight of Hebrew poetry, the white 
and winning and majestic life of Jesus, the whole wonderful New 
Testament utterance, with its moral energy and spiritual power, 
all these speak in a language unshared by other books. They lift 
the Bible into a unique place. They make it proper to speak of 
the Bible as the Book of God. Corresponding to this conception 
of the Bible is a certain conception of religious authority. The 
authoritative is the vital. That which compels a man’s mind, 
masters his conscience, and energizes his will has a kind of authen- 
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ticity which is more commanding than any mere technical correct. 
ness or verbal inerrancy. The Bible has this high commanding 
vitality. It may contain mistakes. It does contain mistakes 
Certain parts of the Bible may reflect the thought of people on the 
way to the truth rather than the thought of people who have ap 
rived at the truth. This, indeed, we must affirm of the Bible, 
Even New Testament writers may not always see all the im- 
plications of the great principles they are enunciating. Even they 
may sometimes be limited, rather than helped, by the thought 
forms in which they must utter their message. But when all this 
is frankly and fully admitted it remains true that the Bible is 
alone among books in its power to rouse the conscience. It is alone 
among books in the loftiness of its conception of God. It has a 
solitary splendor in the morally creative quality of its message. 
It authenticaies itself as the bearer of God’s own message to men 
by its perennial seizure of man’s mind and conscience and heart; 
its perpetual energizing of the human will; its unabated power to 
bring to men a message which is morally creative. When all me 
chanical protections have been cast aside, when all merely formal 
defenses have been repudiated, the Bible stands forth strong in its 
inherent qualities and vindicates its authority as a vital guide to 
the heart of God and to the doing of God’s will. 

Turning from the modern conception of the Bible and of 
religious authority, we come to the difficult matter of the theo 
logical contents of modernity. In this realm generalizations must 
be made with care; and it must be kept in mind that it is a sketch 
of a situation at large, and not an analysis of the position of some 
individual present-day thinker, which is being attempted. 

The outstanding contrast between modernity and the Old 
Orthodoxy begins in the way in which sin is viewed. That haunt- 
ing sense of the deadliness of personal transgression is scarcely to 
be found in a typical modern thinker in whose thought processes 
the Zeitgeist has full sway. There is much consciousness of evil 
to be remedied. There is much passionate eagerness to right the 
wrong of the world. But the emphasis is rather on evil as a result 
of environment than on evil as a result of personal intention. Sin 
has become less a personal tragedy, less a matter of dire personal 
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guilt, and more an unfortunate social phenomenon. It is less a 
matter of conscience and more a matter of social statistics. It is 
conceived as so much a matter of confusion and ignorance, so 
much the deposit of heredity and unpromising environment, that 
along these lines it seems easiest to think about it. It is easier, 
to put it bluntly, to think of a man as a moral ignoramus, or as a 
victim, than as a sinner. The sharp ethical perception of the 
personal meaning of sin, then, has in the main departed from 
modernity. Naturally in the wake of this certain results follow. 
Without a sense of sin so dreadful that the consciousness of guilt 
fairly paralyzes human endeavor the emphasis of the Old Ortho- 
doxy on the death of Christ seems strangely unreal and over- 
wrought. Modernity can understand the expression of the 
Father’s love in noble self-giving, even unto death; it can under- 
stand the creative potency of this great revelation of the love of 
God, but Calvary as the deed of a Sin-Bearer, Calvary as a per- 
sonal act of taking up the responsibilities of sinful men, Calvary 
as expiation—to the modern view it is simply inexplicable. It 
seems to consist of words without meaning. It is convicted of 
unreality. Then it is easy for modernity to feel that it has no gift 
for answering metaphysical questions about the person of Christ. 
If it had so poignant and terrible a conception of sin that only 
the very Son of God could deal with the problem it might be 
forced into making assertions, with vast metaphysical implica- 
tions, about the person of Jesus. As it is, it stands full of awe and 
reverence before the Man of Galilee, it listens to his teachings, it 
strives to imbibe the spirit of his life, it learns from him the 
meaning of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
and it goes out to its tasks, its mind preoccupied by this revelation. 
Modernity sounds no great and decided note about the Deity of 
Jesus. And the fundamental reason is not that it has metaphysical 
difficulties. The fundamental reason is that the modernist has a 
view of life which does not absolutely require a divine Christ. 
The most attractive phases of modernity have to do with its 
sense of the immanence of God and its social passion. Modernity 
may not be very clear as to all the implications of its theism 
(indeed, sometimes the laws of nature may look so frowningly 
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strong that it seems as if this theism is endangered), but at least 
without a clearly thought out system—it is sure that God is the 
Infinitely Near. He is the present source of all the activity of 
the world. We do not need to reach out to find him. He is gj. 
ways here. Sometimes this conception of the immanence of God 
is expressed in such a way that it is difficult to call it anything 
but pantheism, but its warming and vivifying quality cannot be 
denied. Then the social passion of modernity is a lofty and 
beautiful thing. It believes in brotherhood. It seriously sets 
about getting men to live as brothers should. It is ready to fight 
the good fight of freeing modern life from its blasting evils, 
Cleansed cities and cleansed countries and cleansed homes are its 
goal. It believes that the kingdom of God is the kingdom of 
good here and now, and right loyally it strives to bring it in. 
Now, the modern man with a typical evangelical experience 
has two feelings as he faces modernity. The first has to do with 
its theology. Leaving out of account its view of the immanence 
of God and its social passion, of which we will speak later, he is 
not attracted by its theological conceptions. Its view of sin seems 
to him to lack moral realism. It does not take account of the 
darkest and direst facts of life. His experience seems to go to 
depths of need of which modernity has no apprehension. Its con 
ception of Calvary is beautiful, and it is true, but it is not all the 
truth and it is not the most important part of the truth. This 
modern man with an evangelical experience knows that the deepest 
meaning of Calvary to him is its answer to the need of a con- 
science passionately awake. The words “sin-bearer” and “ex- 
piation” are great words to him. The very center of his hope, the 
creative power in his life, is the fact that Christ has borne his 
sins and made possible his redemption. Modernity leaves the 
Cross beautiful, poetic, and impotent in the presence of life’s su- 
premest moral demand; the outery of a conscience unappeased. 
Then the modern man with an evangelical experience is not con- 
tented with the Christ modernity has to offer him. He recognizes 
the truth of much it has to say. He is glad to receive many an 
illuminating word, but here again he misses the word he most 
needs, In the crucial need of his life one thing he must be sure 
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of: he must be sure that Jesus is God. Life’s tragic problem to 
him is of such a character that it cannot be solved by prophet, 
priest, or poet. It can be solved only by the Son of God. So this 
man, with his recoil from the blackness of sin, with his hope 
through the Son of God, who has died to make possible the for- 
giveness of his sins, feels that the modernist would ask him to 
live in a smaller world; a world with a less candid treatment of 
the facts of life, and a world with the deepest craving of his life 
unmet and the outcry of an awakened conscience after peace un- 
satisfied. On the other hand, when our modern man with an evan- 
gelical experience reads what modernity has to say about the Bible 
and the source of religious authority, he is much attracted by it. 
To him the Bible is authoritative because of its inherent power of 
moral mastery. To him it is compelling because it meets the 
deepest outreach of his life as does no other book in all the world. 
Like the modernist, he is undisturbed by changes of view as to date 
and authorship. Like the modernist, he is quite easy in the pres- 
ence of the fact of the human elements in the Bible, and he is eager 
to use the Scriptures with due sense of their historic background 
and the actual standpoint of each author. Like the modernist, he 
feels that, when all concessions have been made, the uniqueness 
and the moral and spiritual power of the Bible remain. He finds 
himself in general sympathy with the modernist conception of the 
Bible and the religious authority. He finds himself dissatisfied 
with the central postulates of modernity as to theology. Now we 
have already seen that this modern man with an evangelical ex- 
perience finds himself drawn to the theological conceptions of the 
Old Orthodoxy and repudiating its conceptions of the Bible and of 
religious authority. It really seems that if he could combine the 
modern conception of the Bible and religious certainty with the 
central theological postulates of the Old Orthodoxy he would find 
himself satisfied. This, indeed, is the goal of our discussion. 
This is just what is necessary for us to do. And this we venture 
to denominate the New Orthodoxy. 

It is no mere artificial combining of parts of two discordant 
points of view for which we plead. The fact is that the modern 
conception of religious authority supports the central theological 
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postulates of the Old Orthodoxy and will ultimately be seen 4 
demand them. The Pragmatists tell us that the point of viey 
which proves creative, which is necessary to the growth and de 
velopment of life, may be accepted. The thing which the groy. 
ing life of the race must have in order to its growth it has a right 
to have. That very need is proof of the validity of the thing 
needed. The man of the New Orthodoxy replies: “Very well. | 
accept that principle, and I point out some applications of jt 
which do not seem to have occurred to you. The conception of sin 
as a terrible matter of personal intention and the haunting sense 
of its dire guilt are at the root of all adequate morals. The view 
of the Cross as a great divine deed of expiation answers the awak- 
ened conscience as nothing else does, and frees and energizes the 
man who accepts it for a full and victorious manhood. The belie! 
that Jesus Christ was very God gives a potency to the redemptive 
deed without which it cannot do its full work. These beliefs as to 
the deadliness of sin, as to the deed which makes forgiveness 
possible, as to the Deity of Jesus Christ, combine into a group 
of morally creative conceptions unparalleled in human thought.” 
So pragmatism becomes one of the chief supports of orthodoxy. 
In truth, with a belief in a vital, as distinguished from a mechan- 
ical, authority, we come to a new emphasis on the theological con- 
tents of the Old Orthodoxy. It is just because the Bible sounds 
such a dire and terrible note in its conception of sin, just because 
it presents Jesus as the Son of God, just because it sees in the 
Cross the deed of a great sin-bearer, that it becomes finally authori- 
tative to us; because it deals adequately with sin, and presents us 
with a victorious Saviour and a deed on the Cross which sets con- 
science at rest, that it is vindicated to us as the Book of God. 

So the New Orthodoxy is fearlessly modern in its view of the 
Bible and of religious authority. It welcomes all new light from 
critical scholarship. It repudiates mechanical and lifeless views 
of authority. With a conscience awake it receives peace from 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, and in that experience the 
Bible becomes authoritative. The Bible is eternally satisfying be 
cause it is the Book of Redemption. The New Orthodoxy builds 
its theology about a conception of sin as heavy with a sense of its 
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horrible guilt as any theology of the past; it rests in a nobly spir- 
jtual interpretation of the Cross, free from crass and mechanica! 
conceptions of commercial exchange, to be sure, but unflinching in 
its insistence that the Cross is the deed of a sin-bearer who made 
possible the forgiveness of sins. It looks up, and is forever chal- 
lenged by its conception of Jesus: very God as well as very man, 
the Son of God who died for us, Lord of all forever. Then the New 
Orthodoxy finds a place for all that is deeply real in the theological 
conceptions of modernity, while repudiating its errors. It welcomes 
the thought of the immanence of God. Its God is the infinitely 
near, but so interpreted as to avert completely the disintegrating 
consequences of pantheism. It accepts the social passion and 
goes out to work for the kingdom of God, cleansing modern life, 
mastering commerce, politics, social life, and home life in the 
name of Christ. Thus the New Orthodoxy arrives at an organism 
of belief and a program of activity. It is no matter of intellectual 
patchwork, but the living union of those truths which belong to- 
gether and will set us free and energize us for the great tasks of 
the world. The Old Orthodoxy had a place of definite inadequacy 
in its view of the Bible and religious authority. Modernity is in- 
adequate in its conception of sin, of the Cross, and the person of 
Christ. The New Orthodoxy, with a modern and vital conception 
of the Bible, with a morally adequate conception of sin, of salva- 
tion, and of Jesus, the Son of God, can gird itself as a strong man 
torun a race. It is able to face the future unafraid. 


oe Matrtel Treg % 
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Art. IX.—A PLEA FOR DEVOTED CHRISTIAN 
TEACHERS 


THERE are some serious questions touching the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of the young people frequenting our school 
which, however, receive slight attention by writers on education 
and are ignored by the press in general. The subjects discussed 
in the school journals mostly touch on methods of teaching, dis 
cipline, and the value of the respective branches as a means of 
culture. Educational measures of far-reaching influence have 
rarely been inaugurated by school men themselves. Teachers, as 
a class, are conservative and not readily influenced for view. 
points different from or loftier than their own. A trite saying 
it is that education, to be symmetrical, must be intellectual, moral, 
and physical; but how few teachers are impressed with the real 
significance of this statement! With most of them, especially 
with the younger, “moral education” is a vague concept, some 
thing of which they have never thought seriously. The real em- 
phasis in education is still placed on the intellectual phase ; per- 
haps more than ever before. The principal object aimed at in the 
schools is to bring the pupils up to the required proficiency in the 
prescribed branches. In the meanwhile the courses of study are 
steadily enlarged and the requirements in scholarship raised. 
The “physical education” receives its share in a haphazard way 
in the athletic field, and the “team” is its principal exponent. 
But what of the “moral education”? Perhaps it receives atten- 
tion for a few moments at the opening of school, when a passage 
of the Scriptures is read or the Lord’s Prayer is recited. In the 
colleges, especially in State institutions, it is relegated to the 
chapel service, or given over to the Young Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation. How few of the pupils of the public school, or, for that 
matter, of our colleges, have any definite knowledge of the Bible, 
even of Bible history. And this in spite of the Sunday school and 
the Berean Lesson Series. Is it the fault of the latter? By no 
means. The Sunday school is a highly useful auxiliary to the 
day school. It complements the latter by imparting that religious 
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instruction which is beyond the scope of the public school. But it 
cannot make up entirely for its deficiencies by one hour’s instruc- 
tion per week. Now, since the Sunday school cannot be held 
responsible for the moral training of our young people, and since 
specific religious instruction cannot, for evident reasons, enter 
into the study courses of our public schools, and, furthermore, 
since many homes cannot and others do not impart that religious 
instruction which is of even greater importance than a knowl- 
edge of the common branches—where and by whom is this im- 
portant training to be administered ¢ 

To my mind there is only one answer to the question: To the 
majority of children it must in some way be imparted by the 
teachers of the day school, if not directly, in the form of Bible 
teaching, then indirectly. The only way, in my opinion, in which 
this can be accomplished under the present state of things is by 
the personal effort and unconscious influence of the teacher, 
through precept and example, principally through the latter. But 
what per cent of the instructors are inclined or adapted to impart 
such instruction, or to wield an influence that would tell for the 
spiritual uplifting of their pupils? I beg not to be misunder- 
stood. I am far from advocating denominational “missionary 
work” among the children of our public schools. Any attempt 
at proselyting should be dealt with in an exemplary manner. 
Denominationalism and dogmatic teaching must not be tolerated. 
What I wish to emphasize is: Teachers should be religious. They 
should be deeply impressed with the responsibility of their voca- 
tion. They should love their work because it affords them un- 
paralleled opportunities for doing good. They should have a true 
conception of life, of its duties and responsibilities; hence, they 
should be earnest men and women. None but such are duly 
qualified to train the young. Of course, this implies that teach- 
ing be a profession, an occupation chosen for life. It is the 
serious teacher with a varied life experience, the earnest man or 
woman, that can best build character. But how are such teachers 
to be obtained in sufficient numbers? There is not, and never 
will be, much money in teaching. It will usually yield a com- 
petence, but rarely a large income. Comparatively few teachers 
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can hope ever to receive the benefit of the Carnegie or Rockefelle, 
foundation. Whether the State will ever pension its wornoy 
teachers, as is done in the leading countries of Europe, is als 
doubtful. But the school does offer a vast field for usefulness; 
and doing good in molding the character of the young. For it js 
true that as the twig is bent so the tree inclines. There is a deep 
philosophy in the saying: “Let me have your child from the ag 
of six to sixteen and then you may take it back”; implying that 
in those eventful years the impressions for good or bad have been 
made that will remain during life. 

I do not consider the state of morals in our institutions of 
learning exceptionally low. On the contrary, I am confident that 
in point of morality they compare favorably with European 
schools. Nevertheless, there are features connected with many 
of them that are in no way desirable and that give cause for 
anxiety on the part of Christian parents. For example, some 
kinds of athletics, especially football, and various forms of worldly 
amusements, such as dances, late parties, etc. Recently two pas- 
tors, who are stationed in a city, told the writer that they were 
worried on account of their boys, who were attending the high 
school. Both were infatuated with athletics, and, worse than 
that, they were drawn into the vortex of amusements that they— 
the parents—could not approve of. Every now and then the 
school, or one of the classes or fraternities, gave a dance which 
lasted until after midnight, and which all the members were ex- 
pected to attend on penalty of being ignored or ostracized. The 
following year they both took their sons out of the high school 
and sent them away from home to a church college, at a con- 
siderable expense. They did this for no other reason than to 
place them beyond those particular temptations. Such cases are 
quite frequent. One of the speakers at a recent educational con- 
vention, which the writer attended, while discoursing on the state 
of morals in our institutions of learning said that he had sent his 
boy to a certain college where he thought the students would be 
surrounded by wholesome influences. To his utter surprise his 
son told him at the end of the first year that he could not return 
to that college and retain his Christian character. The tempts 
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tion for bad among the students was too powerful. Only a short 
time ago a college president told the writer that his boy, who 
js attending the high school, asked him whether some of the 
stories related in the Bible were myths, like the stories of Greek 
mythology. His teacher had declared they were, and that edu- 
eated people did not believe them. The president was indignant 
that teachers should be tolerated in our public schools who infuse 
their skepticism into the minds of the young intrusted to their 
care. Such, however, is the case. Several years ago an able 
teacher was discharged from a college because he paraded his 
skeptical views before the pupils. He complained to the writer of 
the injustice done him. Said he: “If a student asks my opinion 
concerning the doctrines and stories of the Bible am I to beat 
behind the bush, or to tell him what I believe? Shall I play the 
hypocrite?” This professor was honest; he expressed his convic- 
tions at the risk of losing his position. Nevertheless he did his 
pupils a great wrong by thus openly speaking of his unbelief. 
However, though skeptics be reticent, and keep their opinions to 
themselves, they cannot altogether hide their attitude toward the 
Bible and religion, and they will unconsciously exert an influence 
over their pupils detrimental or even fatal to their religious life. 
Furthermore, the craze for amusement seems to be increasing 
steadily in schools of all grades, to the detriment, not only of the 
religious and moral nature of the pupils, but also of their intel- 
lectual advancement. The standard of scholarship is lowered 
through it. High school teachers told the writer recently that 
thirst for knowledge is rarely found among the scholars, and that 
only a small number study with the desire to know and do 
thorough work. One said: “In a recent examination in algebra 
only sixteen in a class of forty obtained a passing grade.” The 
minds of the young people are no longer concentrated on their 
studies as was the case years ago. There are too many tangents 
and too many forms of amusement and diversion. They can no 
longer as a body be inspired with a love for study. It is prin- 
cipally by means of pressure, drill, and tests that results are 
obtained. Of course there are still many laudable exceptions, 
but what I have said holds true with a great majority. 
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It seems to me that the most efficient means to counterae} 
these evils is to fill our schools—primary, secondary, and colleges 
—with earnest, Christian teachers, whose precept and example 
will command the respect and confidence of the young and, lik: 
a leaven, permeate the whole school. On the other hand, wha 
would be the moral and religious status of an institution of lear. 
ing where a large percentage of the instructors had no religioys 
convictions, and, instead of endeavoring to stem the tide of levity, 
participate in practices which, to say the least, are a hindranep 
to the development of Christian character! It seems doubtfy! 
to me that the forms of frivolity and dissipation alluded to could 
be kept up in a school—no matter what be its grade—where y 
large majority of the teachers were earnest Christians and cop. 
sidered character-building their life work. A large number of 
our younger teachers, however, consider the school simply a step- 
ping stone to something higher. The deplorable fact is we lack, 
in reality, a teaching profession. What our country needs above 
all at present is.men and women with religious convictions who, 
for the sake of doing good to the rising generation, are willing to 
devote themselves to teaching as a life work; not for pecuniary 
remuneration, but for the unparalleled opportunities it offers for 
training the young, not only for citizenship and the manifold 
duties that will devolve upon them when grown up, but, above 
all, for that higher life which, if it is to develop normally, must 
have its beginning in childhood. 

Worldly-minded teachers, whether men or women, could, in 
all probability, erase from the minds of the young intrusted to 
their care during five days in the week the good impressions made 
on them in the Sunday school, and even weaken the training of 
the Christian home. What influence for good can be expected 
of a teacher who frequents dances, theaters, and pool-rooms, or 
indulges in card-playing, or who is vastly more interested in a 
football team than in the spiritual welfare of his pupils? And 
such there are in schools of every grade, from the primary forms 
up to the university. It is evident that as moral and religious 
factors the value of teachers with such propensities is below par. 

And now the serious question looms up: How are these evils 
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to be remedied, and where and how are the desired teachers to be 
obtained ? I reply: In the same manner that we recruit the ranks 
of the ministry, foreign missionaries, deaconesses, and Christian 
workers in general—by arousing public sentiment. 

The Volunteer Movement is sending to foreign mission fields 
enthusiastic young workers. National and international conven- 
tions follow each other in rapid succession, and, as never before, 
rouse the students of our higher institutions of learning to what 
is held out to them as their prerogative—work in the foreign field. 
Sunday school conventions are held all over the land and inspire 
our young people with love for the work in the Sunday school. 
Epworth League and Christian Endeavor gatherings vie with 
those mentioned. All these laudable causes are pushed with ever- 
increasing effort. The officers of the Volunteer Movement even 
offer to find positions for mechanics and artisans in heathen 
lands! But, let me ask, what has the church done to supply the 
public schools with devoted Christian teachers? Has any effort 
worth mentioning ever been put forth to obtain proper recruits 
for the teaching body in our home schools, which we consider the 
foundation of our American civilization, and claim to guard as 
the apple of our eye? What has the pulpit done in this direction ! 
What the Christian press? What influence have pastors exerted 
on those of their young people of whom they were convinced that 
they would make excellent teachers? How much effort have 
Christian parents put forth in influencing a child to devote its 
life to teaching with a view to the higher object that I have men- 
tioned ? 

It is high time that the church become conscious of its pre- 
rogative, yea, of its duty in the direction indicated. To raise our 
schools to a higher moral and religious plane, by inducing earnest 
Christian young men and women to devote their lives to the cause 
of public education, is a serious problem which the church and 
Christian people in general cannot afford to ignore any longer. 


Mete. Wher, 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





THE WOODS AND THE INN 


THE woods in this case is the “Jersey Pines” ; the inn, the “Pine 
Tree” at Lakehurst; but both the woods and the inn, as used in this 
writing, are typical. This is not an advertisement of “the Pines” or 
of anything else—any more than it is a logical argument, or a 
demonstration of the Binomial Theorem; it is simply an uninten- 
tional discursive meditation, prompted by the woods and the inn. 


THE Woops 


“The Pines” is a vast tract of coniferous country in southern New 
Jersey, extending from the Atlantic Ocean to Delaware Bay, contain- 
ing some hundreds of thousands of acres of pine mixed with oak, 
concerning which the State Geological Report says: “The soil is dry, 


sandy, and absorbent, which, together with the aromatic breath of 
the pines, makes the region remarkably healthful.” This is written 
in the heart of “the Pines.” 

“This is the forest primeval” ; for not since the region rose out of 
the sea and vegetation first grew has this tract been other than a 
wilderness, and so far are modern forestry and silviculture from 
touching it that one doubts if even Mr. Pinchot has ever heard of it. 

This might pass as that “vast wilderness,” that “boundless con- 
tiguity of shade” for which the poet yearned; for its extent is such 
that the most ambitious pedestrian can walk as many miles in one 
direction as he cares to without getting out of the wilderness region. 

The manifold variety and charm of winter woods are unsuspected 
by those who do not visit them, and who probably imagine them to be 
a withered, dreary, uninviting waste ; whereas their chaste and austere 
beauty is full of fascination and refreshment for those who yield to 
their appeal. Enough there is, even in winter, to make strong the 
lure of wagon roads and foot-paths through the woods. Nothing less 
than a bit of Nature’s elegance is one of these tempting woodland 
paths, paved with clean white sand which was once sea-bottom ; paths 
silkily carpeted with pine-needles; paths margined with tufted and 
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quilted mosses, mottled in grays and greens and darker hues, daintily 
embroidered and filigreed with delicate vines; paths hedged by wild 
shrubbery and thickets and the limitless arabesquery of the untamed 
wilderness. 

These winter paths offer inducements quite as enriching, if not as 
numerous, as those of bargain counters in department stores. As 
health resorts they outrank stores, court-rooms and offices, parlors 
and Jecture-rooms, libraries and laboratories. Along their well venti- 
lated aisles whoever goes out to “eat the air,” as natives of India 
phrase it, finds that it tastes good: it has what Cable calls “the sweet 
dry smell of salubrity”; and in these woods electricity and oxygen 
generate ozone—a tonic which tastes better than alcoholic and nar- 
«tic nostrums, and which “addeth no sorrow therewith.” 

Added to the hope of physical renovation to be found upon these 
paths, a promise of mental invigoration is definitely held out. A 
man who, by dint of sedulous industry, had acquired some of the 
brain-fag which caused Thackeray to write, “I have taken too many 
crops off the soil,” chanced to read in a book on The Religion of 
Nature about “the mental strength that comes to those who make a 
comrade of Nature”; and at once he was moved by a feeling of per- 
sonal destitution to go several miles into the woods to get some 
mental strength by coaxing Nature to be his comrade for a while. 
He got at least benefit enough to make him want to go again. 

Only infants, valetudinarians, the aged, the “powerful weak,” 
the indolent, the preoccupied, and a few others are insensible to the 
enticements of woodland paths. A noble, wholesome, and inspiriting 
sight it was to see in rapid motion through the Lakehurst woods one 
glittering white day the tall, slender, erect figure of a youthful super- 
octogenarian judge, swinging his long limbs in a loping stride, mile 
after mile, in the bracing winter air, pushing his fine, keen face 
against the north wind, his cheeks touched with the ruddy glow of 
outdoor exercise—a spectacle well calculated by contrast to console 
one for having had to behold on city promenades some very different 
pedestrian feats, such, for example, as the saunter of the fatted 
prodigal, or prodigal calf, who totes his precious body along the 
pavement for the solemn and sublime purpose of giving his walking- 
stick an airing; or the perilous navigating of the billowy sidewalk by 
a naturally gifted lawyer, coming down the street with his sea legs on, 
lurching alternately to larboard and starboard, with feet widespread, 
trying hard to prevent the tumultuous sidewalk from coming on 
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board over his bow or his quarter, making one think of Robert Hal); 
vision of Satan, “The pavement heaved under him like the billows of 
the sea and he looked like majesty in ruins—majesty in ruins” ; or the 
zigzagging of the doggy woman who makes a “bloomin’ show” of her. 
self as she plays the part of Lady in Waiting to his imperial dogship, 
attending him from station to station of his all too public pilgrim. 
age along the avenue. A Washington Chief Justice remarked to his 
friend as they were passing such a sight, “When I see that, I always 
feel sorry for the dog that has to keep such company.” By contrast, 
the sight of a venerated nonogenarian judge—the embodiment of 
sense, dignity, and soundness of body, mind, and soul—vigorously 
afoot along the winter woodland roads, is an exhilarating and inspir. 
ing spectacle. 

The winter wind is searching and antiseptic. It blows cobwebs 
from the brain and microbes from the garments. It goes through 
one’s clothes like one of Mr. Loeb’s customs inspectors, and causes 
one man to remember a day when he went to a tenement house on 
call to baptize a dying babe in a room containing three other sick 
children. Asking the father, who held one child in his arms, what 
ailed them all, he received the grinning, lightheaded, if not really 
delirious reply, “Diptheery, worst kind.” The man having decor. 
ously fulfilled his ministry in that pest-hole, shook his garments for 
a mile or two in the blustering winter wind to get surely rid of the 
bacilli diphtheria before he dared take himself to his own or any home. 

Only to the observant and attentive does Nature show her winter 
beauties, less obvious and obtrusive than those of summer. In most 
of us powers of observation lie inert or disused. Much pleasure is 
missed by failing to notice and attend. A middle-aged woman tells 
how, long ago, Harry Fenn, the artist, took a child sleigh-riding 
among the North Jersey hills and stopped to show her the wonder of 
the grasses, pointing out each little brown spear and seed cup which 
rose above the snow crust, and what a fine setting they made for the 
ice jewels, and what lovely blue shadow patterns they drew on the 
snow, and made the child notice how graceful and individual the 
naked trees were, each keeping its distinct character and its personal 
dignity, though stripped of the glory of its foliage by the frosty ad- 
versities of winter ; and showed her that the clean, delicate gray beauty 
of the naked trees is as affecting as the tender charm of their budding 
in spring or the flutter of their leafage in summer. The artist gave 
the child a lesson in the exquisite and minute beauty of this amazing 
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world; and when the spirited pony hurried them home through the 
December twilight, shaking his shaggy mane and jingling the sleigh 
bells merrily, the happy little girl felt that she had been to Wonderland. 
Across forty years the woman still sees those trees and grasses, and to 
that ride chiefly she attributes her interest ever since in winter land- 
scapes. Of such a landscape it is as warrantable to say as of a popu- 
lar grand opera in the words of a London paper, “It leaves the im- 
pression of true and treasurable beauty.” 

In the rush of busy life an active man pays small attention to the 
beauties and transactions of earth and sky; seldom sees anything but 
his immediate objective from hour to hour. But when he drops out 
of the rush into some country region, especially if it be a region of 
hills and woods and streams, for a few days of change and rest or 
secluded work, he must be pretty dull or weary or aged if there does 
not start up afresh in him the old boyish interest in the outdoor 
world. And this sudden and eager interest is attended often by a 
curious sense of partnership in Nature’s ongoings. He even inclines 
to take charge of some of its processes. After a long early-to-bed 
sleep, it may easily happen that he feels called to assist at the sunrise, 
to extend a helping hand to the inexperienced and bashful new day, 
which never saw this world before, as it climbs timidly up over the 
stile of the morning from the subhorizon underworld; ten hours 
later he thinks it important that he go out and help the Evening 
Angels, brightly robed as Fra Angelico’s, put the tired sun to bed in the 
gorgeous dormitory of the west, beyond where the serried cedars, pali- 
sading the skyline, screen His Majesty’s retirement; and sometimes 
the man lingers till the dusk deepens into dark to make sure before 
he goes indoors for the night that the evening star hangs its lantern 
in the right place and lights up at the proper moment. Here in the 
Jersey Pines he appoints himself Keeper of the Forests and Inspector 
of Roads, Bridges, and Waterways. Several times between sunup and 
sundown he is liable to think he must go out and superintend the 
woods ; must see that none of the pure-hearted, guileless little streams 
loses its way in its gentle journey to the lake; wants to lean over the 
railing of Black’s Bridge and look down into the little river that 
comes gliding through the swamp and slides under the bridge, swaying 
in its clean, soft-flowing water, the wavy grasses dark and bright, and 
the trailing mosses and various long-haired water-plants, like a mov- 
ing multicolored tapestry, playing loose over its gravelly and sandy 
bottom. As if he were afraid lest some of the wood paths may 
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not find their way to the Inn, but wander about all night, like log 
Babes in the Woods, he goes out before nightfall to show them th 


way home. Altogether, he may lead quite a busy life supervising the | 


woods and looking after Nature’s affairs in general. 

Doubly dear and precious is every green thing in the depth of 
winter, and in these winter woods, when the ground is not snoy. 
covered, one is as much delighted as surprised at the amount of ever. 
greenness, not only in the pines overhead, but also in the ground 
growth of thickets, shrubs, vines, mosses, and even grasses, continuing 
in spite of biting frosts a summer-in-winter on the bosom of the earth 
as if the forest were a sheltering conservatory. It is a brave little 
spectacle to see how successfully the wintergreen lives up to its name, 
by the mile, along Checkerberry Road, alike under the snow as under 
the sun, the long winter through. Jeweled with consistency woull 
our records as Christians be if we but lived up perennially to the 
sacred and inspiring Name we bear as loyally and completely as this 
pleasant little oval-leafed, white-blossomed, red-berried plant fulfills 
in its lowly life the expectation raised by its name. 

Nothing is more wonderful in winter woods than the exquisite 
patterns and rich variety of kind and form and color in the family of 
mosses. One may find here, as easily as “half-way up an Alpine gorge, 
the fairy-cupped, elf-needled mat of moss.” Chief among such dis- 
plays are the peculiar small rounded or obloid mats or low mounds 
of moss found in boggy places, like embossed shields or embroidered 
cushions, from five to thirty inches in diameter, hassocking the 
spongy ground, and so orientally rich in polychromatic beauty that 
they seem as if painted with ecru and burnt umber, stained with 
saffron and cedar wood, encrusted with topaz and garnet, or carved 
from quarries of feldspar and albite and beryl. One man, amazed 
at such beauty in so rough a place, felt a momentary impulse to uz 
one of these hassocks of moss for a kneeling cushion, to turn the 
marsh into an oratory, in mute adoration of the Divine Designer 
and Decorator whose lavish and matchless artistry does not disdain 
to adorn the lowliest spots in the forest’s remotest recesses with embel- 
lishments fit for the palaces of kings. 

When the earth is snow-covered, the color scheme of this pine-oak 
wilderness is a symphony of white and green and brown; but when 
snow and ice are off, as is mostly the case, the variety of colors is 
larger, including many mottled mats and patches of multicolored 
moss ; including, too, the bright crimson of the cranberries floating on 
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the flooded bogs or drifting down the outlet streams; including also 
the dark purple of the oddest bit of vegetation in all the Jersey Pines 
—the Pitcher Plant, called also Huntsman’s Cup, the Sarracenia 
Purpurea of the North, a most singular plant found at the edge of 
streams or lakes, or in boggy acres, and sometimes encamped in clusters 
on one of the low mounds or mats of variegated moss just described. 
This queer little creature carries a water-pitcher and in the proper 
season holds over itself, alike in shade and shine, a tall dark purple 
flower, like a parasol. It has these curious human pitcher-and- 
parasol ways because it is a distant relative of ours, belonging as it 
does to the order of carnivora; for it is insectivorous, catching, 
drowning, devouring, and digesting insects. Thus in its little wilder- 
ness this rudimentary swart Israelite of the marsh has its winged 
fesh-food and its drink as surely, and from the same Hand, as 
ancient Israel in its vast wilderness had quails from heaven and water 
from the Rent-Rock Spring. 

In this witched and witching world nobody has quite so wonder- 
ful a time of it as the poet with his miraculous faculty for seeing 
visions and dreaming dreams. The poet is a man so daft that he 
fancies he hears what he doesn’t hear and thinks he sees what he 
doesn’t see. In this the poet is a great child, as also the average child 
is something of a poet. Democritus barred poets from the slopes of 
Helicon as being probably mad; and Edison would not include them 
in his Hall of Fame. Scientific gentlemen are apt to distrust and de- 
cry the poets as visionaries who contribute nothing to the mechanics 
of life—though, we respectfully suggest, it would be difficult for the 
scientists to prove that the poets do not furnish life with motive 
power of a mysteriously if not miraculously mighty sort; and the 
sort of motive power that energizes and moves a man must be reck- 
oned superior in usefulness to the sort of motive power which merely 
moves engines and machinery made by the man. However hampered 
and oppressed or depressed a poet may feel amid the bustle and roar 
of city streets, when he takes to the woods he carries his temperament 
and imagination with him and lets them loose to revel ad libitum. 

One thing which impresses everybody in deep woods on windless 
days is that utter stillness which made a little boy lift his finger and 
say in a half whisper, “Hush, mother; listen to the silence.” The 
poet finds this intense stillness sensitive and the silence almost vocal. 
To the prosaic mind Nature seems more incommunicative than did an 
overworked, broken down teacher pacing her room in the insane 
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asylum, day after day, with arms behind her, in rigid reticence, 1. 
fusing for long periods to utter a single word. When a friend 
visitor asked gently and appealingly, “Why won’t you talk?” gy 
answered, “Because I have nothing to say.” The visitor’s laughing 
reply, “Well, if the rest of us waited till we really had something ty 
say, probably we would keep still, too,” brought to the pale refine 
face a faint smile—the first in many months. Nature too is a silent 
teacher. Loquacity is not one of her foibles. Her reticence seems ty 
the natural man invariable. To most of us she never makes any def- 
nite or recordable remarks. A stenographer, sitting down in the woods 
to interview Nature, would turn,jnto stone and be buried under the 
deposits of ages, and be dug ahora geologic fossil, before he would 
get one authentic sentence on his writing pad from Nature’s lips. 
The look on her face is as inscrutable as the sphinx’s stony stare or 
Mona Lisa’s smile. Yet the poet and the mystic insist that her look is 
not meaningless ; that she has something on her mind which she wants 
us to read. A keen and brilliant book, now lying open before us, 
says that the work of philosophy is to enforce the attitude of medita 
tion, and that we do not really experience any object until, like the 
poet, we fade away with it into the silent forest, far from the strife 
of tongues; and the book emphasizes the value of the state of mind 
which prefers to attend rather than to speak, and which listens with 
great and ever-changing emotions to the deep voice of the world. 
Nature, according to the ancient Plotinus, is saying to us in her 
wordless way, “Understand in silence, even as I am silent”; and a 
modern Plotinus told us only yesterday that “Ultimate truth is got 
only in the absence of words”’—from which a relentlessly logical 
mind might infer that in the stillness of woodland paths we may b 
on the track of ultimate truth. Notice that both of these Plotinuses 
treat us as mystics; and mystics, confessed or unconfessed, we verily 
are. We all have the mystic ichor in our blood, and were consciow 
of having a super sense exceeding our five physical senses before Bishop 
Brent wrote his hook on The Sixth Sense. Why not a sixth sense for 
us as credibly as a fourth dimension for space? Mathematics some 
times assumes five, six, or more dimensions; and is mere space more 
affluent, voluminous, and extensive than a living expansive man? 
And if the sixth sense is strong and alert enough one may share ia 
‘ the woods that mystical expectancy which quivers in the soul of the 
poet, nestling close to Nature’s heart and waiting for her to makes 
confidant of him: 
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The silence grows 
To that degree, you half believe 
It must get rid of what it knows; 
Its bosom does so heave. 


To a poet with his sixth and seventh senses at their keenest 


The Silence sings 
Like a vast rumor of unheard of things. 


Even William Winter, in his poem “The Voice of The Silence,” in- 
timates that the tranquillity of Nature in peaceful silent places 
breathes admonitions, and that there is some subtle spiritual import 
in, and impartment from, the quiescence of the physical world. 

In the heart of the Jersey Pines the sense of utter solitude 
matches the utter silence of the stillest days. The comparative 
absence of life surprises one: seldom sight of hunter or sound of gun 
or baying hound; or sight of rabbit or rabbit-tracks; or sight or 
sound of any bird; no whirr of wings nor drumming partridge: now 
and then quail or crows on the ground or in the trees or in the sky; 
but often the only living sound is the wee little, sweet little “weet, 
weet, weet” of a wee little bunch of feathers flitting about in the 
branchy thickets. A man who transfers himself from the hurly- 
burly of strenuous, struggling, strident life into the forest, easily 
understands what Janus of Basel meant by “the woodland peace.” 
The more complete the solitude the better; he finds it so poulticing 
and comforting, after the bruising rush and crush of crowds, that he 
pictures how lovely it would be to build a cozy bungalow far away in 
the woods and fondly name it “Lonesomehurst” in testimony to the 
sweetness of solitude, which, however, is said to be sweeter if you 
have some one to share it who agrees that it is sweet. 

“What place is that?” asked a passenger on a Potomac River 
steamboat of one of the boat-hands. “That’s A a, the deadest 
and God-forsakenest place in America.” But, strange as it may seem, 
no one ever feels the woods to be a dead and God-forsaken place. The 
solitude seems mysteriously, but stirringly, alive with something go- 
ing on. Perhaps Professor Gummere could detect the goings on of a 
communal life among the trees of the forest. Who has not heard the 
leaves whispering together, some of them making a noise like excited 
little gossips telling the neighborhood scandal to every passing breeze, 
while the dry oak-leaves have rattling altercations with rougher winds 
that go blustering by. Even the uninitiated suspect that Nature is 
conducting secret Masonic rites in Forest Lodge, or feel themselves 
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to be assisting in some sacred ritual of silence. A dim sense of jy. 
visible presences is among primitive instincts and intuitions whic, 
have worked fruitfully in human history, as when elaborate ancien; 
polytheistic mythologies populated the woods with dryads, faun 
and nymphs. Even in this are-lighted age an unimaginative 4p) 
properly skeptical twentieth-century man, duly puffed up with his 
consciousness of modernity, when he turns a corner on the woodlan! 
path and comes upon a mossy, viny, ferny, nooky spot just fit fo 
elves and fairies, becomes a melting mystic and instinctively feck 
that the most natural way of explaining their absence is by th 
theory that his approaching footsteps startled their tiny shynesse:, 
so that he barely missed a fluttering which he might have heard an( 
a scurrying which he failed to see. He reckons this as one of the 
near-happenings, the almost-not-quites of life, with which our actual 
experience is forever bordered. And why are not the soft cushions of 
pixy moss in that secluded nook proof positive that the pixies resort 
there, as surely as an empty bird’s nest implies the bird or a vacant 
cradle the babe? And why is that green velvet rug in the middle of 
the nook, if not for fairies to frolic on? 

But our subtle human intuitions go beyond fanciful suspecting 
of invisible wild woodland creatures, and the duly reverent, serious 
soul of man soberly surmises some superhuman presence, even the 
presence of Him who filleth all in all. The old Greek wondered if 
under majestic trees he might not overhear the councils of the gods 
and gain oracular wisdom by listening for the voice of Zeus in the 
rustle of Dodonian oaks. But the great god Pan is dead and the 
oracles of the groves are no longer pagan. Jonathan Edwards said: 
“The beauties of Nature are really emanations or shadows of the 
excellency of the face of God”—the Christian God. That great 
nature-lover and man-lover Charles Kingsley said that wherever he 
had a sense of mystery surrounding him in Nature he felt a gush 
of enthusiasm toward God—the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Father of mercies and God of all comfort. To the devout 
Lanier there came, in the woods, his vivid “Ballad of Trees and the 
Master.” Since the Divine Man went in and out of groves and prayed 
all night in them, and under their branches had his agony and 
bloody sweat, the forest is not pagan any more. One man, wandering 
in the winter woods and looking afar between the tree-trunks across 
stretches of spotless snow, recalled the experience Browning narrates, 
when, leaving the little Roman chapel on Christmas Eve, the mat 
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suddenly saw, “on the narrow pathway just before,” the Divine 
Master—“He himself with his human air; saw the back of him—no 
more; no face: only the sight of a sweepy garment, vast and white, 
with a hem that could be recognized.” And the man’s pulses leaped 
for joy because on the common street he had caught sight of Christ’s 
yesture’s hem—with no more cause, mark you, for thinking of Christ 
on a street in Rome than you and I have when we see through the 
dark pines the wide spread of snow like “a sweepy garment vast and 
white” with a hem that your soul and mine may touch and get virtue 
out of Him and healing from the seamless dress. The very least that 
any woodland visitor, who ever thinks of Christ at all, can do is to 
say to his soul on entering, “Into the woods my Master went,” and 
on emerging, “Out of the woods my Master came.” Nature points 
to some One greater, seeming to say: “Lo, there cometh One the latchet 
of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose.” 


THE INN 


By nearly all Lakehurst roads one easily finds the Pine Tree 
Inn at the edge of the little village; the Jersey Pines bring their 
ranks up to its west end and stand looking in at its dining-room 
vindows; and most of the woodland paths lead to its friendly front 
door, which says: 

Now lift my latch and readily I swing 
To bid thee come where courtesy is King. 


The atmosphere of Mother Mary Baker Glover Eddy’s meditation 
halls is not sweeter, serener, or sunnier than the interior of this Inn, 
nor a cultivated home more refined and gracious. The words of one 
guest express the feeling of all, “The whole place spells R-e-s-t.” The 
pine-cones pictured on the cover of its booklet are emblematically suit- 
able to the Inn, both outdoors and indoors; for outside the trees are 
loaded with the cones and inside a Pine Knot is not unfit motto-em- 
blem for the Don’t Worry Club which the guests virtually constitute, 
since the lines are fallen unto them in pleasant places. The Pine 
Tree Inn at Lakehurst has been called the “Winter Mohonk”; and 
this not inaptly, since it is owned and kept by a former Mohonk 
man, offering the same genial, cordial, personal welcome, and illu- 
mined by the same spirit, regulated by the same principles, observ- 
ing similar customs, attracting the same sort of patronage, and in 
numerous instances identically the same guests who in summer fre- 
quent beautiful Lake Mohonk or its sister Minnewaska. Our host, 
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Mr. Albert A. LeRoy, like Albert K. Smiley, thinking an altar mop 
respectable than a bar-room, substitutes the better for the worse. Over 
the round-arched fire-place in the Inn’s central hall, on the chimney. 
piece, are lettered the words of an old hymn: “Around our habitatioy 
be Thou a wall of light.” That inscription is enough to insure that 
one will not meet here the flashy, the trashy, or the unrefined. |p 
a world like this such a house is a splendid moral venture, and jts 
prosperity demonstrates in public sight, like a geometric proposition 
on the blackboard, that Wisdom can take care of her children ang 
that the Power that makes for Righteousness is able to fulfill th 
promise given to godliness for both worlds. More perfect restfulness, 
more wholesome cheer, more satisfying comfort of every kind are mit 
to be found in any house of public entertainment. 

The inn is one of the most venerable of human institutions, 
Away back in Genesis, in the morning of history, Joseph’s brethren 
stopped at an inn and fed their asses when they were down in Egypt 
buying corn. And the man who fell among thieves, and was strippel 
and beaten and robbed and left half dead, had reason to be glad that 
there was an inn on the old Jericho road. 

An inn is a sign of civilization, serving a general need, and, first 
or last, having a place in almost everybody’s experience. It is the 
traveler’s refuge; it stands by the side of the road, for the needs of 
the physical man, for temporary rest and shelter, with food and drink. 
It has been suggested that the quality of any country’s inns is a fair 
indication of its advancement in civilization. Boswell tells us how 
Dr. Sam Johnson, stopping at a comfortable inn, spoke of it as a 
token and measure of national civilization, and expatiated on the 
felicity of England in having such excellent houses for travelers, 
exulting over Britain’s superiority above the French in this respect 
And then went on: “There is no private house in which guests can en- 
joy themselves so freely as in a capital inn. Though there be ever s 
great plenty of good things, ever so much grandeur and elegance, ever 
so much desire to make the guest feel easy; in the very nature of the 
case it cannot be: there must always be for both host and guest some 
degree of anxiety and constraint. The guest feels bound to make his 
best effort to be agreeable; and no man, unless he be a very impudent 
dog, can attempt to command what is in another man’s house as freely 
as if it were his own. Whereas, at an inn there is general freedom 
from anxiety and constraint. The guest is sure he is wanted, and 
the more trouble he gives, the more good things he calls for, the wel- 
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comer he is.” And then (says Boswell) the gruff old Samuel repeated 
yith emotion Shenstone’s lines: 
Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull road, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 


Can testify he oft has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn. 


He knows the welcome there is genuine and cordial, every look and 
motion of Boniface saying sincerely, “All that I have is thine” (“for 
a reasonable price, of course,” tacitly understood). That many 
should prefer to be at an inn, where they are wanted, rather than in 
sme home where they are not sure of being wanted, is not surprising, 
but looks like a fine blending of good sense and self-respect. 

The inn has been used by some as a quiet retreat for uninter- 
rupted writing or study, an escape from rush and roar and jostle in a 
peaceful seclusion where one feels no more the stir of the great Babel 
nor even hears afar its noise. Professor C. T. Winchester tells us 
how William Hazlitt, the delightful English essayist, when vexed by 
society or craving solitude for work, used to flee for refuge to a lonely 
wayside inn on the edge of the heath a mile out from the village of 
Winterslow, near Salisbury; and that his best writing was done there. 

Inns have a notable place in literature and in recorded history as 
in life: Fielding and Smollett and Sterne, Cervantes and Walter Scott 
and Le Sage, Thackeray’s “Roundabout Papers,” and Dickens’ stories 
—all full of talk about inns; and many famous hostelries are told 
about, quaint or ancient, or noted as resorts and rendezvous of numer- 
ous celebrities, boon companions and congenial spirits. England and 
English literature are interesting and picturesque with many such. 
We remember the old “Black Bull” in Edinburgh where Coleridge 
had the nightmare and dreamed he was dying and composed in his 
sleep this epitaph: 

Here sleeps at length poor Col. and without screaming 

Who died, as he had always lived, a dreaming ; 

Shot dead, while sleeping, by the gout within, 

Alone, and all unknown, at E’nbro’ in an Inn. 
Some one has made a book of descriptions of curious old tavern signs. 
Even America can furnish some. Tradition has it that in front of 
the old Lion Inn at Stockbridge, Mass., the winds of long ago used 
to swing a sign which bore the picture of a bright red lion with a 
bright green tail. That was before there was any such functionary as 
Brander of Nature-Fakers. 
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The name given to an inn, like the title given to a book, may be 
matter of interest and importance, and attract by its striking oddnex 
or felicitous aptness. What more fit and suggestive than “Win. 
whistle Inn,” an old Wessex hostelry, situated on the crest of a hil) 
where the road went over the ridge and all the winds of heaven had 
full sweep, so that August sometimes howled like November; o 
“Night’s Rest Inn,” on the old English post road, where the 
coach stopped at sunset, and the tired horses were unhitched and 
stabled for the night, and the passengers rested until morning; o 
this goodly “Pine Tree Inn,” set in the midst of the Jersey Pines? 

Every traveler knows the comfort there is in having a good im 
to look forward to at the end of one’s journey. The chord of a cn. 
mon and familiar, but not trivial, experience is struck by a Wesse 
poet in his lines: 

Having beaten afoot the northward way 
Throughout the hours of the livelong day, 
As the sun drew down to the west 

We climbed the toilsome Polden crest 
And saw, of landscape sights the best, 
The inn that gleamed thereby. 

Then Polden top at last we won 


And gained the inn at sink of sun, 
Far-famed as “Marshal’s Elm.” 


Most of us can imagine how those jaded pedestrians felt when they 
sank on the settle by the hearth, with the slant rays of the setting 
sun signaling through the west window that the long, hard day wa 
done and realized how good it is to find shelter and fire and food at 
journey’s end and a bed at weary sleep-time. Even the robust ani 
healthy walker who exults with himself, “So many thousand buffets 
have mine own two feet given the resisting soil *twixt sun and sun,” 
is glad enough to find at the day’s end some pleasant hostelry with 
all needed provisions for his comfort. And most of us know hov 
interesting it is to sit within, snugly sheltered in the glowing comfort 
of the inn, watch the new arrivals, and note the glad faces of traveler: 
through mud and drenching rain as they come dripping in to dry 
themselves before the landlord’s fire, or out of a blizzard come stamp- 
ing in, snow-covered, from the tussle with blustering elements. 

In many a human life the roads are sometimes rough and steep, 
and there is many a man to whom, as he tramps the long, slow miles, 
perhaps with some heavy pack on his back, the prospect of an open 
door and an unfeigned welcome at the end of that journey and 1 
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chance to halt and lie down and sleep and forget is the best hope he 
then has in all this mortal life; there is many a soldier on the march 
s exhausted that knapsack and musket are a burden, and then all his 
longing is centered on the time and place of camping for the night; 

sed by that one thought and craving, he forgets the past and 
recks not of the morrow. Even to men as woeful, forlorn, dejected, 
and preoccupied as a certain historic two who footed it over the hills on 
the Emmaus road, spent from some awful days and nights of horror 
and anguish, it was doubtless some small comfort to look forward to 
finding a night’s rest at Emmaus far from the cruel city when it 
should be toward evening and the day far spent: for nothing is more 
exhausting than heart-breaking sorrow, tragic and ghastly calamity, 
and unutterable grief, for which there is sometimes no immediate 
earthly relief but in sleeping and, for a time, forgetting. There may 
be nightfalls and journey endings when, to poor, weak, worn human 
nature, the dearest of all Scripture will seem “He giveth his beloved 
deep.” After “the wine of astonishment,” and the vinegar, worm- 
wood, and gali, a drink of some sirup that can minister slumber 
is welcome to the lips. And heaven often does its best for bitter 
thoughts and intolerable sorrow when it sends weariness and night 
to administer the blessed anodyne of unconsciousness. Poor Alfred 
de Musset, disillusioned and heart-sick, worn out with the sordid 
tragedy of his Epicurean life, murmured thankfully at the wretched 
end of his gay career, “At last I am going to sleep.” 

Whether on foot, on horseback, or in coaches, we are all on a 
journey over the same road ; we are but passing travelers who will not 
come this way again, who will presently go out of sight beyond the 
Great Divide. In the long hereafter all the annals of human history 
will seem but tales of a wayside inn; for this old earth is only an Inn, 
a temporary lodging-place, and we are “transients” in the Hotel of 
the World. Our psalm in this house of our pilgrimage is the hymn: 

I'm a pilgrim and I'm a stranger; 

I can tarry, I can tarry but a night. 
As one cheerful vagabond says, “We are but lodgers for a night in 
this old Wayside Inn of Earth; to-morrow we shall take our pack and 
set out for the ways beyond, on the old trail from star to star.” Happy 
we if our path beyond be among the stars, and our journey end in 
the city of Many Mansions. Well for us now if we take the New 
Year’s advice of a New York pastor to his flock to “greet each new day 
with a cheer, looking to the Father’s House at the end of the road,” 
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THE ARENA 


THE DISCIPLINE DISCORDANT 


Way should not the Discipline be made consistent with itself ang 
with facts? Its present condition is distinctly discreditable, as every 
one who has examined it at all carefully must be well aware. Its many 
discordances have no doubt arisen through changes made at differen 
times by different bodies, each acting independently. But why the 
editors from time to time appointed have not straightened out the clas). 
ing verbiage is not easy to understand. Is not that what they are ap 
pointed for? If they have not sufficient power by all means let it be given 
them when next they are assigned to their important duties, so tha 
some of the anomalies at present existing may be removed. It would be 
well also, I think, to have removed some outgrown relics of early time 
that have remained unaltered through the ages and have long since 
ceased to have any pertinency. But whether this be done or not no one 
can dispute that there should be harmony between one part of the Dis 
cipline and another. There is not such harmony now, as can be easily 
shown. I do not give all the instances that might be quoted, but quite 
enough to prove the point and show the need of a better state of things. 

What, for instance, is the name of our church? On the title page it 
is called “The Methodist Episcopal Church.” So in nearly all other parts 
of the book, even where the utmost formality would seem to be observed 
or called for. So in the Charters and Constitutions of the Mission Boards 
and the legal acts of incorporation from the Legislatures of the various 
States. But, in a single section relating to the conveyance of church 
property (pp. 212, 213), we find another name, that is, “The Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America.” All deeds, it says, 
should be drawn in that way. But if that, and that only, be the full legal 
name of the church, why should it not appear in any other circumstance: 
or relations except just those deeds? 

Again (p. 52), the pastor is permitted to give a letter of recommen- 
dation to a member wishing to unite with any other evangelical de 
nomination. But (p. 48) a member from another denomination wishing 
to unite with us must belong to an orthodox evangelical church, what- 
ever that may be. Why this distinction, a distinction without a differ- 
ence, so far as I can perceive? Are there any unorthodox or heterodox 
evangelical churches? Are there any unevangelical orthodox churches? 
I think not. The two words, orthodox and evangelical, are always used 
as synonymous, or practically so. If this be the case what is the sense 
of combining them? And if combined in one instance why not in both? 
In all probability it is simply one of many instances of poor editing. 

Again, five times (pp. 70, 71) the statistician of the Conference (a 
new name) is mentioned; but on page 72 we find retained the old term, 
“Statistical Secretary.” Poor editing. 
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And what else but poor editing can it be that allowed the very first 
sentence in the book, the beginning of the Episcopal Address, signed by 
thirty-two bishops, to go before the public in this ungrammatical shape: 
“Dearly Beloved Brethren: It is our privilege and duty to recommend 
most earnestly this volume to you, which contains the Doctrines and 
Discipline of our Church”? It is certainly the volume, and not you, which 
contains. 

A still more serious matter is the insertion in the Discipline of 1900 
of a line of legislation which never passed the General Conference and 
is not to be found anywhere in its Journal. It is on page 278, Question 
11, “Amount raised for Missions during the quarter.” This was passed 
by the Standing Committee on Missions, but it never was brought before 
the General Conference. It was one of the many reports crowded out by 
the fearful pressure of the last few days and the unseemly haste to ad- 
journ before the business was anywhere near done. It would be very 
interesting to know by what process this question found its way into 
the Discipline. 

In our Order of Worship there are some irregularities and discrepan- 
cies not creditable or easily explicable. The form of the Apostles’ Creed 
given in the Order of Public Worship (p. 59) does not agree with that 
given in the Ritual for Baptism (p. 356) or with that in the Hymnal. 
In the first we have “the third day he rose from the dead”; in the second 
“He rose again the third day”—implying that he had already risen once be- 
fore; and in the third it is “The third day he rose again from the dead.” 
Why should there be three forms instead of one? In the Baptismal Ritual 
we find “Jesus Christ, his only begotten Son,” but in the Order of Worship 
it reads “Jesus Christ his only Son.” In the Baptismal Ritual we have 
“everlasting life after death”; and in the Order of Worship, “life ever- 
lasting.” Would it not be a part of good editing to harmonize this 
matter so that we should have one form of the Creed in all parts of the 
book? Still again, we are told in the Discipline (p. 51) to sing “from 
the Methodist Hymnal”; but in the Order of Public Worship at the 
front of this Methodist Hymnal we are told three times to sing from 
“The Common Hymnal,” whatever that may be. 

There is still another anomaly in the section on the duties of the 
Quarterly Conference (p. 88) where this body is required to “confirm” or 

_ “reject” the superintendents “nominated” by the Sunday School Board. 
By which it would seem that said superintendents are not, strictly speak- 
ing, really elected at all. The presidents of the Epworth League, the 
Methodist Brotherhood, and the Ladies’ Aid Society are all elected by 
these bodies and confirmed by the Quarterly Conference; which is all 
right. Why should not the same process hold in the case of superin- 
tendents? Is there any reason why the procedure should not be uniform 
in the various cases, either elected and confirmed or nominated and 
elected? 

Still another adjustment seems to the present writer advisable. On 
page 358 it says: “We receive persons who seek fellowship with us on 
profession of faith into preparatory membership.” Well and good. But 
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on page 358 these same persons are called “probationers.” In forme, 
days one of these terms was as acceptable as the other and created no 
comment. But in these days people are put “on probation” by the courts 
in cases of misdemeanor. It smacks of crime; it implies suspicion ang 
police surveillance; it begets friction and resentment and calls out re 
mark. Hence, it seems now that it would be better to discard that worg 
probation from our nomenclature and confine ourselves to the othe 


word which is already in the Discipline right at hand. A preparatory 
or initial or first membership, somewhat less stringent in its terms, 
affording opportunity for training and instructing and testing, is very 
clearly an excellent thing, and may be so conducted as to bring in nearly 
all to the full or final and completed membership. 

Is it not also a serious discrepancy and defect that we have some 
laws that are called “Advices”? Why is this, and what does it mean’ 
Surely in the ordinary walks of life “advice” is very different from 
law; how is it in Methodism? In the chapter headed “Special Advices” 
there is a paragraph (67) on Divorce. It says: “No minister shall sol- 
emnize marriage in any case where there is a divorced wife or husband 
living.” This is, of course, only another way of saying, “Our ministers 
shall not” do so and so. Is this mere advice or is it law? It certainly 
sounds precisely like the latter. It is a most positive commandment. 
Why should it be put in a chapter on “advices”? 

Among the relics of early times, long obsolete if not ridiculous, ara 
these: the direction. to preachers to rise at four (p. 106) to read a certain 
volume entitled, “The Causes, Evils, and Cures of Heart and Church 
Divisions,” a volume which has been out of print an exceedingly long 
time; to abstain from all “jesting” and to “converse sparingly with 
women.” This latter smacks over much of the monastery and is not 
adapted to pastoral visiting or church sociables. We are directed also 
“not to spend more time at any place than is absolutely necessary,” and 
“never to be unemployed.” This would be to shut out all amusements 
and recreations whatsoever, everything but serious and sober employ- 
ment, even as Wesley tried to do with the boys at Kingswood School. 
But the robust common sense of the present day repudiates this over- 
strained, unwholesome standard which has sent many a good man pre 
maturely to his grave. 

There are many other anomalies and contradictions in the Discipline 
(to some of which I have referred in other publications) which should 
be corrected at the earliest moment. There are some of more importance 
than these which I have mentioned, but space will hardly permit their 
consideration at present. JaMEs MUDGE. 

Malden, Mass. 





WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE 


Drs. Stuntz and Buck reach diverse views, totally, regarding Kip 
ling’s “cosmopolitanism.” Dr. Stuntz, in his “Hour with Kipling,” in the 
September-October number of the Revrew, tells us that “Among the six 
master notes of Kipling” is his “cosmopolitanism.” ‘Here he alone is 





master.” “Here he is both prophet and interpreter.” “All his life was a 
school to fit him for this dignity. .. . He is free from the blight of the 
township mind.” However, he makes out a strong case with his facts 
and proofs of birth under Orient skies, hearing the discussion of world- 
wide problems from Russian and British standpoints, democracy of his 
school life, etc. “He came to see the world as a whole” and “came to be 
as much at home intellectually in Australia and Canada as in India or 
Vermont.” He supports his position further with some choice selections 
from Kipling’s poetry, and places him in contrast with Browning and 
Tennyson, Whittier and Longfellow, who were “literary men with al- 
most exclusively national horizon.” 

Now comes Dr. Buck, in “Tendencies of Modern Literature,” in the 
November-December Review, in which he shows that the modern trend 
is away from national literature to cosmopolitan. In proof of this he 
says: “As a reaction against this cosmopolitanism comes the work of 
Kipling. He will at all costs be rigidly insular. He fans his national 
antipathies, refuses to see any good in a foreigner, urges his country to 
look to her laurels in peace and war... . The very hopelessness of his 
cause gives him renewed strength I should like to call him a 
Homer waiting for the fall of Ilios, that he might celebrate in heroic 
song.” This deadly parallel is interesting, to say the least, and suggestive. 

These two fine critics interpret Kipling with diverging exegesis. He 
is both cosmopolitan and rigidly insular, he sings both for the world and 
his own “tight little isle,” for humanity and for me. After all, are they 
not both right? Do not poets and prophets speak to each and to all? 
Do they not all belong to the ages, races, and the world? But aside, it 
is cheering to read the note of democracy running through these two 
splendid contributions to the Review. The world has waited wearily and 
long for this golden, glorious day when all men, looking upward, say, 
“Our Father,” and into each other’s eyes, “We be brethren.” 

McArthur, O. FINLEY R. Crooks. 





THE EGYPTIANS’ SON OF MAN 


Dip the ancient Egyptians look for the coming of “the Son of Man”? 
Who that has meditated upon that profoundly significant title, and read 
Dr. Driver’s twenty-columned article thereon in Hastings’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, can fail to feel a kind of awe on finding the identical term 
in use in Egypt long before the days of any biblical writer, Moses himself 
included? A papyrus, now in Saint Petersburg, preserves a poem of the 
fifteenth century before Christ, in which an Egyptian prophet expresses 
his almost Messianic expectations in the following remarkable words: 
“A king shall come from the south, Ameni, the truth-declaring, by name. 
He shall be the son of a woman of Nubia... . He shall assume the crown 
of Upper Egypt, and lift up the red crown of the north. . . . The people 
of the age of the Son of Man shall rejoice and establish his name for all 
eternity. They shall be removed far from evil, and the wicked shall 
humble their mouths for fear of him. The Asiatics shall fall before his 
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blows, and the Libyans before his flame. The wicked shall wait on his 
judgments, the rebels on his power. The royal serpent on his brow 
shall pacify the revolted.” (See Sayce, Religions of Ancient Egypt ang 
Babylonia, page 248, 9; and the professor’s footnote: “The words Son of 
Man’ are a literal translation of the original si-n-sa.”) Such language 
raises the question whether the next company of Bible revisers might 
not do well to go back to the old and literal reading of Haggai 2. 7: “Th. 
Desire of all the nations shall come.” 
WILLIAM FAIRFIELD WARREN. 
Boston University School of Theology. 





MATTER AND ETHER PROBLEMS IN BISHOP WARREN’S 
ASTRONOMY 


It is gratifying to have a bishop equally at home in ecclesiastics and 
astronomy, in theology and physics. In Bishop Warren’s “Latest Astron. 
omy” (The Christian Advocate, March 30, 1911) he finds in the physics 
and metaphysics of astronomy an insoluble and unthinkable problem jn 
“matter,” “ether,” “space,” and “potentialities.” Now, without insisting 
on it as a theoretical clue to a somewhat more thinkable solution of these 
verities, if we assume with the philosophical Hindu, and with our 
lamented, lucid metaphysical Bowne, and as the Bible seems to imply, that 
matter so called is only will exerted in force (‘power’), our brain can 
handle the puzzle a little more rationally. Bishop Warren seems to con- 
found density with hardness or solidity, but they are not the same. Water 
has greater density than ice and wood, which float in it, and yet a fish 
can dart through one but not through the others. Hence the density of 
ether need be no puzzle in stellar motion through it. And, if so called 
matter, including ether, is but a form of force, as with the Hindu and 
Bowne, space is only a conception in connection with the manifestation— 
or materializing if you will—of power. Space is merely thought perspective 
in appearance, when power is manifested. The Bible never speculates 
metaphysically about matter, but “all things were created and are upheld 
by the word of His power.” If creation is thus the outgoing of will in 
power or force, the crux of the ages, creation of something (matter) out 
of nothing is not such a stark, unthinkable proposition. And Paul's 
statement that “in Him we live and move and have our being,” lies more 
easily in our thought. The infinite Spirit to whom “belongeth power,” 
by his will momentarily sustains our life and motion and personal entity. 
Thus perplexities of matter, hardness, density, and space, measurably 
disappear. “Ether” need not “be solid, fluid, and gaseous at the same 
time,” for it is only power manifested in these ways. On this theory 
some of our problems can be readily thought through; and yet, the 
ultimate mystery of an infinite Spirit, by whose waves (“vibration”) of 
power the universe of astronomy and physics appear, and in whom all 
things hold together” (Col. 1. 17)—this mystery remains. 

Ocean Grove, N. J. T. J. Scort. 
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PAUL’S EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIANITY.—PART I 


Ir is exceedingly difficult to analyze a great spiritual movement, and 
such analysis can be accomplished successfully only by one im whom the 
life of the movement has become in a measure incarnated. When we 
analyze physical facts and laws we are on ground where the bearings can 
be readily seen, but in the realm of the spiritual life we have to do with 
motives, experiences, heredity, the human will, things that are beyond 
the reach of ordinary investigation. 

In order to study scientific formulations we have only to use the 
intellect, but in the study of the philosophy of Christianity we need 
spiritual discernment as well as logical acumen. We are told in the 
Scriptures that spiritual things are spiritually discerned. Saint Paul 
says, “We speak wisdom among the perfect,” that is, mature Christians, 
as only they can comprehend the divine wisdom. 

The cross of Christ was, in the conception of the Greeks, foolishness, 
in that of the Jews a stumbling block; but to those that were saved, 
whether Jews or Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God. The great facts of Christianity can be received and applied by the 
child. Its deep philosophy can be comprehended only by those to whom 
it has been revealed by the Spirit. Hence the danger of books written 
on spiritual things by those who start out with the axiom that nothing 
can be accepted that we do not understand, and whose experience of the 
things of God is confined to their own intellectual processes. No one 
can be a careful student of the apostle Paul without noting that his 
writings are permeated by a profound philosophy. This appears espe- 
cially in the Epistle to the Romans, the most formal and exhaustive of 
his writings; but it runs like a thread of gold through his other letters. 
Indeed, it is by the harmony of the system of truth in Romans with the 
other epistles from his hand that we recognize the Pauline authorship of 
some of the disputed epistles, such as Ephesians and Colossians. It is 
fitting that such a philosophy should be found in the Christian religion, 
and our all-wise and all-loving Father, who saw the end from the begin- 
ning, in his infinite wisdom prepared a plan for his human children 
which should, when thoroughly understood, explain his holy adminis- 
tration of the universe he made. To comprehend fully the great plan 
of human redemption and the philosophy which underlies it is beyond 
our present capacity, but we can recognize a part of that divine plan 
as we study the letters of Saint Paul. 

Saint Paul claims divine authority both for his apostleship and his 
teaching. The classical passage with regard to his apostleship is Gala- 
tians 1. 1: “Paul, an apostle, not from men, neither through man, but 
through Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from the 
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dead.” He affirms, also, the divine source of his teachings concerning 
the Holy Sacrament: 1 Corinthians 11. 23 and 24: “For I received ot 
the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, how that the Lord Jesus, 
in the night in which he was betrayed, took bread; and when he had 
given thanks he brake it, and said, This is my body which is for you; 
this do in remembrance of me.” Here he evidently means to say that 
this authority came directly from Jesus Christ. And again, in 1 
rinthians 15. 3, we read: “For I delivered unto you first of all that which 
also I received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip. 
tures.” Here he again affirms that his doctrine was given by speciai 
revelation. 

At times he uses different words to accommodate his language to 
the comprehension of those whom he addresses. In Romans 6. 19 he 
says: “I speak after the manner of men because of the infirmity of your 
flesh.” He thus justifies the use of freedom and slavery as an illustra. 
tion because of the weakness of their spiritual apprehension. 

Further, his authority as the inspired apostle of the teaching of 
Christ is justified by the doctrines which he proclaims. He reaches 
depths and heights in his discussion of the profound problems of human 
nature and of man’s restoration which astonish not only himself but all 
students of his great teachings. In the eleventh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, at the close of his masterful argument, as he surveys 
the wondrous plan of God which he has been unfolding, he rapturously 
exclaims: “O the depths of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowl- 
edge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
tracing out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? Or who hath 
been his counsellor? Or who hath first given to him, and it shall be recom- 
pensed unto him again? For of him and through him and unto him are 
all things. To him be the glory for ever. Amen.” 

The primary conception of Paul’s exposition of Christianity is that 
it is universal. It is a gospel which he is under obligation to preach to 
all men, for all need it. The passage, Romans 1. 14, is a wonderful 
revelation of the breadth of Christianity as announced through the 
apostle Paul: “l am debtor both to Greeks and to Barbarians, both to 
the wise and to the foolish.” His exposition cannot be comprehended 
without understanding the universalism of the apostle. His mission is 
to all the world; not only to all races but to all classes and conditions 
of men. The absence of the article in the Greek of the above passage 
shows that Saint Paul has in view not merely the Greeks and the bar- 
barians, as the two divisions in which, in the Greek conception, the world 
was comprehended, but such as were Greeks and barbarians and also 
such as were wise and unwise. The Greek and the barbarian, the 
philosopher and the ignorant, all, indeed, need the same gospel, and the 
apostle realizes his obligation to convey it to them. The gospel for all 
men is fundamental to Paul’s treatment of the great problems of Chris 
tianity. 

The thesis of Paul’s exposition is contained in Romans 1. 17: “For 
therein is revealed a righteousness of God by faith unto faith: as it is 
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written, But the righteous shall live by faith.” Around this thesis not 
only the Epistle to the Romans but all his epistles seem to gather. 
Faith, then, is the watchword of Christianity, and Paul’s whole expo- 
sition gathers around this one thought. 

After announcing his thesis he proceeds at once to a vigorous de- 
nunciation of the sins of the Gentile world. His first message announces 
the wrath of God against the sinfulness of mankind, Romans 1. 18: “For 
the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men who hold the truth in unrighteousness.” He 
affirms that they had violated natural religion, and hence their acts were 
the result of their own wicked tendencies and passions, Romans 1. 20: 
“For the invisible things of him since the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being perceived through the things that are made, even his 
everlasting power and divinity; that they may be without excuse.” The 
portraiture of the Gentile world, which follows, is one of the most 
graphic and terrible in all literature. One would hardly regard it as 
possible if it were not confirmed by Tacitus, and by the uncovering of 
the ruins of Pompeii, and other sources assuring us of its reality. We 
know that there were individuals in those ages who rose above the con- 
ditions of their own time, but that this is a general statement of the 
moral condition of the heathen world is generally acknowledged. 

The Jews, however, in their self-complacency did not realize that 
they were subject to a similar indictment, and Paul proceeds gradually 
in his argument to bring them under his general law of the sinfulness 
of men. In chapter 2. 17-23 he draws a picture of their condition. If not 
so abhorrent, at least it is equally graphic. We do not need to enter into 
the details of his arraignment of the Jewish nation. He charges them 
with professing to know God's will and approving things that are ex- 
cellent because instructed out of the law, and with breaking the very 
commandments which they had accepted as the divine law. To their 
plea that they were circumcised and therefore could not be charged 
with guilt, he answers that circumcision is of no value except it be 
confirmed by purity of life. The outer mark of circumcision was but 
the sign of the life which it was their obligation to live. The statement 
of the Jew’s true condition in relation to circumcision is found in the 
twenty-ninth verse: “For he is not a Jew who is one outwardly; and 
circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter; whose 
praise is not of men, but of God.” 

In the third chapter the apostle further arraigns the Jews by bring- 
ing against them the description of their sinful condition in a series of 
quotations from the Old Testament Scriptures, which they acknowledge 
as authority, and closes with the statement “that there is no fear of God 
before their eyes,” and that all the world is under the judgment of God. 
He concludes the arraignment of both Jew and Gentile in chapter 3. 20: 
“Therefore by works of the law shall no flesh be justified in his sight, for 
through law is the knowledge of sin.” The apostle thus begins his ex- 
position of Christianity by affirming in the most positive form that men 
are not what they ought to be, and hence leaves men in despair unless 
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God in his gospel shall provide a method of relief from the bondage 
sin under which they are held. 

The mind naturally will inquire whether the progress of the ¢gp. 
turies has so changed men’s natural condition that these descriptions 
have no application now. In the onward march of humanity, with the 
presence of the gospel of Christ, we may well admit the great advance jp 
the human race. We may also inquire, however, whether, if Paul were 
to come to the world to-day, where he would begin to reform the worl, 
Would he begin by eleemosynary movements, by the proclamation of 
man’s lofty attainments, or would he begin by pointing out the cop. 
ditions of men in relation to God to-day? Would he not find abundant 
reason to reach the conclusion already expressed, that “by works of the 
law shall no flesh be justified in his sight, for through law is the knowl. 
edge of sin”? In support of the doctrine of the sinfulness of manking 
we need not depend altogether upon scriptural teaching; we may appeal 
to facts of our own time. 

There is evidence constantly accumulating of the beliefs of men 
that their fellow men are not only liable to do that which is wrong, but 
that it is their tendency to do so. Every bolt that is placed upon a 
door, every safe with its complicated locks, every check that is put upon 
people charged with special duties by their superiors to note whether 
they are doing their duty, is a proof of man’s unwillingness to trust his 
fellow men. In recent times this is shown by the multiplication of laws. 
New laws are constantly added to the list as new forms of wrong appear 
in society. It is astonishing what additions have been made to laws in 
recent years: laws with respect to food, laws with respect to medicine— 
those laws which cover the various kinds of adulterations which we con- 
stantly fear. The papers written from time to time warning people of 
defects or faults in church, state, or nation, are evidences of the belief 
that the tendencies of man are to evil and that people need to be con- 
stantly on their guard against impositions. 

On occasions where one would suppose there would be a universsl 
belief in man’s truthfulness a lack of faith is apparent. An eminent 
public man some time ago passed to his rest. It was announced by 
his physician that he had died at a certain hour, and immediately there 
was an impression abroad that his death had been concealed for two 
hours for reasons connected with his business relations with the great 
public. While not saying so, the tone of the press was that there had 
been concealment on the part of the family, or physician, and the doctor 
thought it necessary to make an announcement that the person had died 
at the time stated in the previous dispatch, and that the person who had 
reported an earlier date was not present at the time of his death and 
not qualified to speak on the subject. 

Another illustration of the same thing is found in the attitude of 
the government of the United States toward the travelers who return 
from foreign lands after a visit of one, two, or three months as the case 
may be. The papers have been full of complaint at the action of the 
Officials at the port of entry of New York. As the ship comes into port 
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a representative of the government comes on board and places in the 
hands of each passenger a paper in which he is to declare everything 
that he has purchased while abroad. So far all is well. When, however, 
the passenger arrives at the dock, and the inspector comes to examine 
his luggage, he places before him the statement of what he had bought 
and the receipts for the same, he is informed that neither his declaration 
nor his receipts are of any avail; the goods must be examined afresh and 
estimated by the inspector at New York. Thus the government of the 
country indicates its lack of faith in the formal statements made under 
its own direction. 

The recent achievements in aerology as exhibited in the various 
fying machines have also a bearing on the tendencies of human nature. 
When Bleriot made his flight from France to England the excitement 
was, of course, intense. England no longer was separated from her 
ancient rival by the sea; air had become the means of communication. 
England no longer was an island, but really a part of continental Eu- 
rope. But what was the first thought in the minds of the various gov- 
ernments of the world in connection with the aeroplane? Has not much 
of the discussion been upon the effect this new method of travel would 
have in the case of war between the several countries? Their use for 
war purposes has been ‘he chief theme, and it has even entered into the 
parliament of nations. Strange to realize the fact that at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, in the view of many the most advanced ethical 
age the world has ever known, every new discovery of that kind is 
discussed as to its importance in relation to war—as if that were the 
normal condition of human society. In other words, the depravity of 
human nature is assumed even in connection with the most wonderful 
scientific achievements. 

These instances are cited as present-day illustrations of the truth 
of that part of Saint Paul’s exposition of Christianity which affirms the 
depravity of our nature and the need of Christian faith and Christian 
preaching to restore man to the favor of God ard to works of righteous- 
ness. 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT SAMARIA 


Tue Harvard excavations at Samaria, recently brought to a close for 
the time being, have been noticed already in this department. It is now 
more than six years since application was made to the Turkish govern. 
ment for permission to carry on work at this old capital of Israel. The 
authorities at Constantinople make haste slowly. Thus it is not difficy}t 
to understand why it took two years for a firman to be issued granting the 
request. Those in charge of the enterprise were fortunate in having the 
work financed by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, a wealthy and generous Jewish 
banker of New York city, who gave no less than $65,000 to carry on the 
excavations. They were equally fortunate in securing the services of 
such experienced archeologists as Professor Reisner, well known for 
his work in Egypt, Dr. Gottlieb Schumacher, and Mr. Clarence S. Fisher 
to superintend the work at Samaria. Nor should we omit the name of 
Professor David Gordon Lyon, of the Harvard Divinity School, who not 
only spent considerable time on the ground, but has otherwise contributed 
largely to the success of the expedition. To him, also, we are indebted 
for the very interesting and lucid reports of the diggings as they pro 
gressed from week to week and year to year. 

Indeed, it might be said without fear of contradiction that no work 
of this nature has ever been carried on with greater efficiency and 
thoroughness than that done at Ahab’s capital under the supervision of 
those above mentioned. No undue haste has been manifested, but rather 
a minute and scientific examination of every foot of ground excavated 
and of every object brought to light. 

As might have been expected, excavations at the site or among the 
ruins of an old capital like Samaria, which played so important a part in 
Palestinian history from early times till well down into our era, could 
not have been made without material success. As our readers know, the 
very surface, literally strewn with pillars, columns, parts of arches, and 
massive walls, bears eloquent testimony to the former glory of the place 
described by Isaiah as “the crown of pride of Ephraim, the fading flower 
of his glorious beauty, which is on the head of the fat valley” (28. 1). 
As was natural, the army of diggers—often more than two hundred and 
fifty in number—unearthed many more pillars and broken columns, towers 
and stairways, pavements and extensive walls of various periods. Some 
of the masonry and artistic paved floors evidenced skill of a high type. 
Besides these larger objects there were also brought to light, statues, 
coins, hundreds of clay lamps, roof tiles, large quantities of broken pottery 
and fragments of glass. There were, too, “a few graffiti, and about one 
hundred and fifty of the so-called Rhodian stamped amphora handles,” and 
a few fragmentary Latin inscriptions on bits of marble slabs; one of 
these is rather complete and belongs to the year A. D. 132. 
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The different styles of masonry and the objects found disclose several 
well-defined periods. No doubt so fertile a place as the hill of Samaria 
was owned centuries before Omri purchased it from Shemer, fortified it, 
and called his city Shomeron; that is, Watch Tower. The little holes or 
oil cups on the rocks immediately under the palace walls must be re- 
garded as of pre-Israelite origin. There are clear traces of four well- 
defined civilizations or periods: (1) the Israelite; (2) the Babylonian; 
(3) the Greek; (4) the Roman. Each of these periods may be sub- 
divided into shorter ones. The foundation walls, for example, show by 
the additions and different styles of masonry “four periods of construc- 
tion, tentatively assigned to Omri, Ahab, Jehu, and Jeroboam II.” 

As often, the newspapers of this and other lands have published too 
glowing accounts of the Harvard expedition. Unfortunately some of “our 
own correspondents” have drawn largely upon their own imagination, 
and have credited Professor Reisner and his fellow workers with dis- 
coveries never made by them. 

Even some of the most reliable of our religious weeklies were misled 
by an article from the pen of Dr. Jahudu, published in the Berlin Tage- 
blatt. This good and learned Jew was imposed upon; for the hundred 
tablets, contracts, and letters in cuneiform script, including one from the 
King of Assyria to King Ahab of Israel, were not among Professor 
Reisner’s discoveries. Equally unfounded was the statement concern- 
ing the complete and detailed inventory of Ahab’s palace and its 
furnishings. 

Though the greater part of the objects discovered belong to the 
Greco-Roman period, it is to be noted and emphasized that objects of un- 
doubted Israelitic origin were unearthed. Not to say any more about the 
huge foundations, covering about one and a half acres of ground, we pass 
on to the ostraka, fragments of inscribed pottery, discovered on the same 
level. There was also found in close proximity to these an alabaster 
vase, on which is inscribed the name of Osorkon II, King of Egypt circa 
B. C. 874-853, thus, a contemporary of Ahab. This helps materially in 
fixing the date of both vase and ostraka, to say nothing of the foundation 
walls of the palace. 

There were about seventy-five of these ostraka. One dozen of them 
have been deciphered, translated, and given to the public in the Harvard 
Theological Review (January, 1911). 

We reproduce them as published by Professor Lyon. The number 
before each one is the number in Professor Reisner’s report: 

No. 5. In the tenth year. For [that is, belonging to] Shemaryéd. 
From the Tell. A jar of fine oil. 

No. 6. In the tenth year. Wine of the vineyard of the Tell. With 
a jar of fine oil. 

No. 8. In the tenth year. From Sag. For Gadyd. A jar of fine oil. 

No. 12. In the tenth year. From Yashat. A jar of fine oil. For 
*Akhino‘am. 

No. 13. In the tenth year. From ’Abi‘ezer. For Shemaryd. A jar 
of old wine for ’As&. From the Tell. 
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No. 19. In the eleventh year. From Shemfda‘. For Khelesy 
*Aphshakh, Ba‘alA [and] Teker. 

No. 33. [In] the eleventh year. From Sarar. For Yeda‘yé, Maranyo, 
Gady [6].... 

No. 42. In the ninth year. From Shaphtan. For Ba‘alzamar. 4 jg 
of old wine. 

No. 47. In the eleventh year. From 'Adi‘ezer. For 'As&, 'Akhimele: 
[and] Ba‘alaé. From ’Elnathan. 

No. 49. In the eleventh year. From Kheleg. For ’As&, *Akhimelek, 
Ba‘alaé [and] Ba‘alme‘onf. 

No. 50. In the ninth year. From Yashat. For 'Abino‘am. A jar of 
old wine. 

No. 51. In the eleventh year. For Badyé (?). The vineyard of the 
Tell. 

Here we should remark that none of the above were written upon 
the vessel itself, but served rather as labels or tickets on the oil and wine 
jars, which were sent from one party to another; sometimes from a 
subject to the ruler as tribute or rent for the land or vineyard. It is 
greatly to be regretted that, though every one of these ostraka is dated, 
the name of the reigning king is not mentioned, nor, indeed, is there any. 
thing which points with certainty to any particular year in the chronology 
of Israel. And yet there seems to be a consensus of opinion that they are 
all from the time of Ahab, and were sent to the palace either from the 
royal vineyards or from some subject. May we not hope that, when al! 
the material on hand has been more thoroughly examined, help may be 
given just at this point? 

The proper names on these tablets are also of great value, for many 
of them have their exact counterpart in the early historical books of the 
Old Testament—at least as far as the consonants are concerned. We 
reproduce them here in an anglicized garb as commonly written in the 
English versions, without the comma (’) to represent the §&, the inverted 
comma (‘) to represent the Y, or the circumflex accent (*) to represent 
some vowel letter. 

Professor Lyon gives the following list: Abiezer, Ahimelek, Ahinoam, 
Ela, Elisha, Asa, Bera, Keles, Joiada, Joash, Meribaal, Nathan, Abda, 
Uzza, Rapha, Sheba, and Shemida. Let us repeat: The orthography is our 
own, not Professor Lyon’s. 

There are, too, several other names which are practically the same 
as are found in the Hebrew Bible, especially those compounded with 
some abbreviated form of Yahweh, usually written Jehovah in English 
works, such as ja, jo, ya, yo, or yau; for example, Gadyo, Shemaryo or 
Shemarjah, that is, Samaria. Notice that j has always the hard sound 
i or y in Hebrew. There are also those compounded with Baal, such as 
Baala, Abibaal, and Baalzamar. This suits the time of Ahab and his 
queen, Jezebel; for under the influence of Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal 
of Sidon, the worship of Baal played havoc with that of Jehovah. No 
wonder, therefore, that proper names dug up in Ahab’s capital are 
compounded with Baal as well as Jehovah. 
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Too bad that Professor Reisner did not come across larger tablets 
or inscribed ste’ ». But let us be thankful for this auspicious beginning, 
for these fragraents prove, if any proof were necessary, that writing in 
Hebrew script was known and used in Ahab’s capital. There is nothing 
strange about this, for as the Moabite stone shows, writing was practiced 
in Moab during the reign of Ahab. According to the Old Testament, 
writing was common among the Hebrews centuries before Ahab’s time. 
We mention this fact because many destructive critics used to maintain 
that the Hebrews in their early history had no means of producing 
literary documents. These ostraka found at Samaria take us back to 
nearly B. C. 900. Indeed, there is no evidence that there was a single 
day in the entire history of Israel when writing was not practiced by 
the leaders of the people, and when they could not have possessed written 
records. Abraham, in his day, no doubt, a man of more than ordinary 
culture, once a resident of Ur of the Chaldees, must have known how 
to write, and Moses, instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, must 
certainly have been able to transfer his thoughts to papyrus, tablet, or 
stone. 

Even as liberal an authority as Professor Driver, discussing Reisner’s 
finds in Samaria (see Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 
April, 1911), says: “That writing was known and practiced in Palestine 
long before the time of Ahab is, of course, certain from the Old Testa- 
ment itself, even upon a critical view of its origin and growth. ... But 
it is interesting to be brought face to face with records, actually written 
in the very heart of the northern kingdom, and either in the reign of 
Ahab himself or, at least, not substantially later.” 

Though a very large sum of money has been expended by the Har- 
vard expedition at Samaria, yet only a small portion of this ancient 
capital has been explored. It may seem to some that the actual results 
were far from commensurate with the expense. Nevertheless, it was 
not a useless expenditure of money, for we know now what we did not 
know two or three years ago, that Hebrew writing was used in this 
northern capital about B. C. 900. Then, again, the money used was 
wisely spent in giving employment to a large number of needy Arabs. 
It is, therefore, to be hoped that the good work in Samaria has only just 
begun, and that either Mr. Schiff, or some other wealthy man, may 
equip another expedition to Samaria, and continue the work so aus- 
piciously commenced. For, as Professor Lyon says: “It is usually the 
unexpected that happens in exploration, and the other parts of the hill 
may yield treasures more imposing than Herod’s temple, Ahab’s palace, 
or the ostraka records. . . . It is not improbable that thousands of such 
records exist at Samaria. ... It is likely that multitudes of business 
documents await the explorer, giving records of sale, barter, and con- 
tract, and all phases of private and social transactions. . . . More than 
this, may we not even hope for historical records? Such a possibility is 
enough to kindle the imagimation of every student of Palestinian history.” 
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FORBIGN OUTLOOK 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE CONTEMPORARY DOGMATICIANS 
OF GERMANY—II 


However one may judge of the intrinsic merits of the theology of 
Albrecht Ritschl, no one will deny the exceptional ability of many of the 
men who acknowledge him as their theological master. The representa. 
tives of Ritschlian principles in theology include not only professiona) 
dogmaticians but also workers in all the various departments of the. 
ology. The leading Ritschlian dogmaticians are Herrmann, Julius Kaftan, 
Hiring, and—though he is scarcely a typical Ritschlian—Wendt. Har. 
nack, too, calls for consideration on account of his dogmatic influence, 
It is no disparagement of the others to say that Herrmann is by far the 
most interesting and forceful dogmatic thinker of the group. He is a the 
ologian of really great significance. Though not a very prolific writer, 
he delivers himself, by means of essays or special lectures, on nearly all 
the most important dogmatic questions of the day, and is a very skillful 
controversialist. His most important works are the famous Der Verkehr 
des Christen mit Gott (The Communion of the Christian with God), first 
published in 1886, and his Ethik, first published in 1901. Though we 
have an English translation of the Verkehr from the second edition— 
it is now in the fifth—the book is not nearly so well known among us as 
it deserves to be. Its main thesis is that we find God not in the world 
of fancy but in the world of reality, in the concrete fact—above all others 
—of Jesus Christ in history. He is intensely opposed to mysticism, that 
is (as he uses the term), all religiosity not firmly grounded in the his- 
torical revelation in Jesus Christ. But for him “the historical Jesus” 
means not the alleged Jesus of scientific criticism, an object at best 
attainable only by scholars and, in fact, not even by them, but the plain, 
sure fact of the life of Jesus among men—the “inner life of Jesus’— 
which affords us full assurance of the reality of a gracious God. All this 
Herrmann works out with force and brilliancy. But he stops short of 
what seems to us the full appreciation of biblical realities, for he makes 
the grand fact of such a life of fellowship with God and certainty of God 
the whole ground of faith, while the resurrection is to be regarded as not 
of the ground of faith but as a reality to be grasped only on the basis of 
a faith that has found its ultimate basis solely in the reality of the inner 
life of Jesus. By far the weightiest answer to Herrmann is that by 
Kihler in his Der sogenannte historische Jesus, und der geschichtliche, 
biblische Christus. Kiihler charges Herrmann with an unwarrantable 
curtailment of the biblical foundation of the faith, He makes much of 
the fact that only the full certainty of the resurrection of Jesus in all 
its vital significance as manifested in the gift of the Spirit in Jesus's 
name could and did render possible the first preaching of the gospel; and 
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the victorious gospel then and ever since has been the gospel of Jesus 
and the resurrection. Apart, however, from this very important point, 
there is much in common in the standpoint of these two powerful the- 
ologians. Yet Kihler also insists, in opposition to Herrmann, that we 
have a real communion with the exalted Christ, inasmuch ar Christ is 
given in the gift of the Spirit of Christ, and that means not the mere 
pistorical Christ, but the Christ who is really, though “superhistorically,” 
present. Yet he reminds us: “The Jesus whom our prayers reach at God's 
right hand is the same Jesus whom we have learned to know through 
the Gospels.” In close relation with the anti-mystical principle of Herr- 
mann stands his other cardinal principle; a thoroughgoing ethicizing 
of the conception of Christianity, so that religion is viewed as the solu- 
tion of the moral problem of life. Herein, also, his position is extreme. 
This aspect of his theology may be viewed especially in his very tersely 
written Ethik and in the little volume bearing in its English form the 
title Faith and Morals. Herrmann is now sixty-five years old and has 
been professor at Marburg since 1879. 

Julius Kaftan has been professor of dogmatic theology in Berlin 
since 1883. His well-known Dogmatik was published in 1897. Later he 
gathered into a volume (Zur Dogmatik) a series of essays on special 
questions of dogmatic principles and methods. On the whole Kaftan has 
moved in a more conservative direction than his master, Ritschl. His 
style is easy and rather pleasing. Yet it must be said that he does not 
show himself to be a wholly satisfactory guide in theology. His thinking 
too often lacks definiteness and thoroughness. Strange’s criticism, while 
needlessly severe, exposes not a few real weaknesses in the arguments 
of the noted Berlin professor. 

Theodor Hiiring fairly deserves the praise of a Scotch critic, who has 
called him “one of the most rewarding of living theologians.” He has 
not an imposing presence or manner, yet his personality is singularly 
beautiful. All his writings as well as his lectures to his students are 
characterized by a winning spirit of conciliation and by a profound ap- 
preciation of the vital elements of religion. He represents the extreme 
right wing of the school of Ritschl. He has devoted no little attention 
to the doctrine of the atonement, and has endeavored to correct the 
Ritschlian view of this great subject by means of a more faithful use of 
the biblical testimony. His principal writings are Der christliche Glaube 
(Dogmatik) and Das christliche Leben (Ethik). The latter has appeared 
in English under the title, The Christian Life, and deserves the warmest 
commendation. Hiiring is now sixty-three years old, and has been pro- 
fessor in Zurich and Géttingen, and (since 1895) in Tiibingen. 

Kaftan and Hiiring have manifested a decided tendency to revise the 
positions of Ritschl in the direction of biblical and church doctrine. Even 
Herrmann is, in certain particulars, more conservative than Ritschl. The 
same is true in varying measure of cther leading Ritschlians, such as 
Reischle, Kattenbusch, and Kirn. But there is also a left wing of the 
Ritschlian school. In this group we do not include the history-of-religion 
school, whom some would call Neo-Ritschlians. A typical Ritschlian of 
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the left wing is Harnack; another is Rade, of Marburg, editor of the 
Christliche Welt. But Harnack is an historian rather than a dogma. 
tician. Nevertheless, in many ways he has given expression to his 
dogmatic position and tendency, especially and in a connected form jp 
his famous little book, What is Christianity? Of this book 60,000 copies 
have been printed in Germany, while some 40,000 copies of various trans. 
lations represent its popularity in other lands. In comparison with the 
outright liberals—men like Bousset, Wernle, and Tréltsch—Harnac, 
shows something of a conservative dogmatic tendency. Among Ritsep. 
lians, however, he must be placed in the left wing. And no other man of 
this generation has done as much to render a moderate liberalism popular 
as Harnack. Yet it can hardly be said that his dogmatic thinking jg 
either very original or very profound. At times he seems to have falley 
into the snare of “historism,” for he regards it as possible to give ap 
account of the essence of Christianity by purely historical means. This 
seems to be the express standpoint of his What is Christianity? Yet at 
other times he seems to make much of experience. Perhaps the most 
marked features of his theology are a reduction of the gospel to a 
minimum of doctrinal content: the doctrine of the reality of God the 
Father, the assurance of eternal life, and the revelation of the true values 
of the things with which we have to do, together with direction for the 
conduct of life. Jesus is made the bearer of the true message from the 
Father and the embodiment of its fullness in his own person; but only 
in this sense does Jesus himself belong in the gospel. Yet we must not 
overlook that in his paper, read at the International Congress for Liberal 
Christianity in Berlin in 1910, Harnack contended for the right of “the 
double gospel in the New Testament”; the gospel “as Jesus preached it,” 
in which “not the Son but the Father only” had a place, and the gospel 
of the apostles, in which the Son is an essential part. As to the cross 
and the resurrection of Christ, Harnack finds as their abiding significance 
only the thoughts that “the suffering of the just and the pure is in his 
tory salvation,” and that without the Easter tidings of the actual, bodily 
resurrection of Jesus, one could and should have the Easter faith, that 
is, “the persuasion that the Crucified gained the victory over death, that 
God is mighty and just, and that the Firstborn among many brethren 
lives.” MHarnack’s well-known conservatism in the field of New Testa- 
ment criticism goes hand in hand with a pronounced liberalism in 
theology. 

In some respects, very like Harnack in theological principles is 
Wendt. His theological development was strongly influenced by Ritschl, 
and he may still be called a Ritschlian, but scarcely a genuine one. His 
position is frankly liberal and is always set forth with refreshing clear- 
ness. Perhaps the most striking features of his system of Christian 
doctrine are the combination of the principle of experience as the test of 
religious truth with the principle that not the whole New Testament 
revelation but the “gospel of Jesus” is the norm of Christian doctrine, 
and the effort—rather happily successful—to merge dogmatics and ethics 
in a single treatment. The radical fault of the former attempt seems 
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to lie in its manifest failure to make provision for the true estimation 
of the cross and the resurrection of Christ. And so it is not strange to 
find that Jesus, as the preacher of the Kingdom of God, appears to Wendt 
as “man, simple man like other men, though “the man Jesus was the 
pearer of the Holy Spirit. and, indeed, of the fullness of the Holy Spirit.” 
While to the present reviewer Wendt’s positions seem often to be not 
only unsound but even inconsistent, one must accord him the praise of 
having written with more clearness and grace of style than any other 
recent dogmatician of Germany. 

Though a liberal, Wendt has not gone with the new history-of-re- 
ligion school. The only dogmatician of the latter school is Tréltsch (born 
1865), who has been professor at Heidelberg since 1894. Trdéltsch is a 
man of immense intellectual activity, learned in history, an expert in 
philosophy, and a vigorous and yet eminently fair controversialist. 
Ritsch! was his theological master, but the relation of discipleship was 
early dissolved. In the last dozen years it has been apparent, even to 
Tréltsch himself, that he was no longer a Ritschiian. He has written 
no large and systematic work, but has published for the most part essays 
and a few pamphlets. Perhaps his most instructive essays are Die Abso- 
lutheit des Christentums (The Absoluteness of Christianity) and Protes- 
tantisches Christentum und Kirche in der Neuzeit (Protestant Chris 
tianity and Church in the New Era). In the former essay Trdéltsch 
argues that Christianity, while for us evidently the highest form of re- 
ligion that has yet been evolved, may not be regarded as necesgarily the 
final or absolute religion. And so, of course, the nature of Christianity 
and of all religion must be studied from the standpoint of evolution. 
Herein lies the chief characteristic of the school—to regard Christianity 
as an organic part of the religious history of the entire human race. In 
the essay on Protestantism Tréltsch maintains that the old Protestant- 
ism, while having within itself the germ of the modern Protestant 
spirit, was, nevertheless, predominantly medizval in spirit, and that the 
newer era began only after the classical era of Protestantism had closed. 
The new development has at first seemed negative; the constructive 
stage is that toward which we are now struggling. That which is new 
in the spirit of Protestantism is “The inwardness, personality, and spir- 
ituality of religion; the autonomy, freedom, and wholeness of the mo- 
rality that springs out of devotion to God; it is the immanence and 
presence of God in his world and the consecration of all that is natural 
as being of God’s design a constitutive part of his creation; the over- 
coming of the evil will solely through the knowledge of the holy and 
gracious will of God.” The most characteristic feature of the new era is, 
according to Tréltsch, an unlimited individualism. And while fully aware 
of the possible abuses of the principle of individualism in religion, he 
clearly enough espouses it. The spirit of the new era, he further declares, 
is such as must shake the old system to its very core. It tends to do 
away with the churchly conception of miracle, and with it the churchly 
conception of revelation and redemption, under the influence of the 
modern view of the world. Yet Tréltsch is mot a crass monist; he is on 
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the contrary an outspoken opponent of monism. He is, nevertheless, not 
far removed from a species of pantheism—the form sometimes Called 
“the higher, pantheism.” The supernaturalistic conception of revelation 
he discards. 

As an intellectual force Tréltsch must be ranked very high. Np 
theologian of the day is likely to have a larger place in the history of 
thought. Yet it is worthy of note that two men of note formerly closely 
allied to him—Bousset and Otto—have broken away from the principle 
that regards history as the source of the knowledge of the essence of 
religion and have gone back to the rationalistic philosophy of Fries, 
according to which history is regarded as not essential to religion. 

There are wide divergences and striking oppositions among the the 
ologians characterized in these pages. At the present time dogmatic 
controversy gathers about Herrmann and Trdéltsch more than about any 
others. Yet doubtless such a man as Kiihler has made at least as deep 
an impression as either of these men. These three are the leaders of 
thought for their respective groups, while for the Erlangen type of the 
ology the leadership belongs either to Ihmels or Seeberg. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue queen of illustrated monthlies is The Century Magazine. Of 
it Walt Whitman once said: “Sometimes I get mad at it; it seems so 
sort of fussy, extra-nice; but then I turn about, have another way of 
explaining its limitations. I say to myself: those very limitations were 
designed—maybe rightly designed—therefore it does not belong to me 
to complain.” But what old Walt didn’t like in the Century is what 
makes it fit to go into decent homes. Of Gilder, the Century’s editor, 
Whitman said: “Some of the hard-and-fast penny-a-liners on the poetic 
field affect to despise Gilder; they are a poor lot, most all of them; 
Gilder has written some poems which will outlive most of the songs of 
his day: genuine, fine, pretty big stuff; some of it almost free. I some- 
times incline to believe that Watson wants to be free, but don’t dare to. 
At any rate, he has my admiration for some things he has done—yes, 
admiration; and my personal love surely, always, always.” By “free” 
Walt partly means indecent. He is in error; Gilder never wanted to be 
that; no man was farther from it. If Gilder had accepted Whitman’s 
views on that subject he would not have been editor of the Century, nor 
anything else that he was. The Christmas number of the Century 
printed some of the Camden bard’s sayings from Horace Traubel’s 
memoranda, such as: “Mazzini was the greatest of them all, down there 
in Italy, infinitely the greatest, went deepest, was biggest around.” “I 
never could go John Milton; he is turgid, heavy, over-stately; there is 
no use talking, he won’t go down me.” (One cannot help wondering 
what Milton would have said of Whitman.) “To speak of the literature 
of the nineteenth century with Carlyle left out would be as if we missed 
our heavy gun; as if we stopped our ears, refused to listen, resenting the 
one surest signal that the battle is on. We had the Byrons, Shelleys, 
Tennysons, Wordsworths—lots of infantry, cavalry, light artillery—but 
this last, this master stroke, this gun of guns, for depth, power, reverbera- 
tion, unspeakably supreme—this was Carlyle.” “Think of Shakespeare's 
plays, think of their movement, their intensity of life, action; everything 
bent on getting along, on, on; energy, the splendid play of force, across 
fields, mire, creeks. Never mind who is splashed; spare nothing; this 
thing must be done, said; let it be done, said, no faltering.” “Gladstone 
is one of the curiosities; his age, vigor, wonderful alertness, wide- 
awakeness, put together, excite respect—rarest among well-preserved 
human beings.” Of John Brown Whitman said: “I know he is a great 
and precious memory. I don’t deny that he is to be ranked with the 
best; such devotion, such superb courage cannot be forgotten.” Of 
Lincoln is this: “His poise, his simple lofty ability to make an emergency 
sacred, to meet every occasion, never shrinking, never failing, never 
hurrying—these are things to be remembered, and things ‘providential,’ 
if ‘providence’ ever has a meaning in human affairs.” Emerson once 
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said: “A man who does not live according to his lights—who trims his 
sail to the current breeze—is already dead, is as many times dead as he 
is untrue.” On this Whitman commented: “Emerson lived according to 
his lights, not according to literature or tradition. He was not Overdone 
with culture; so gifted, so tremendous that much learning did not, as jt 
sometimes does with the scholar, hurt him.” Bryant said to Whitman: 
“As you have challenged the whole world, I don’t suppose you are gy. 
prised or resentful when you find the whole world out against you,” To 
which Whitman replied: “I’m no squealer. When I go out breaking 
heads I don’t expect the people I attack to bless me for it. In a case like 
mine it is give and take.” On Tolstoi’s morbid qustioning attitude to 
ward everything in life there is this comment: “It is as though we should 
sit down to a meal, and ask, Why do I eat? Why does this taste good? 
Why will it have such and such results? Or, on a summer day, Why 
do I feel so good in the glory of the sun? Or, Why do I strip and souse 
in the water? Or, Why does the flowing river make me feel happy? 
Why? Why? Why? Everlastingly picking life to pieces instead of 
living.” Bryant never cared for Whitman’s work; he was afraid of it. 
Whitman said: “Bryant was trained in the classics; made no departure; 
was a healthy influence, not a closet man, belonged out-of-doors, but he 
was afraid of my work. But breaking loose is the thing to do—breaking 
loose, resenting the bonds. But when a fellow breaks loose, or starts to, 
or even only thinks he thinks he'll revolt, he should be quite sure he 
knows what he has undertaken.” There is no denying that Whitman 
broke loose—altogether too loose, so loose as to make Bryant afraid of 
his work. The Century Magazine, in these years, is noticeably giving an 
increasing amount of attention and space to the religious side of life. 
One of the articles in the December number was “The Greater Call,” 
the story of an earnest young minister who, when he received a flattering 
and enticing call to a large and conspicuous church full sf congenial 
associations for himself and his wife, felt a “greater call” to stay in the 
smaller, harder, rougher field where he was, not because that field ap 
preciated or rewarded him, but because it was needy. “Whosoever will 
save his life, shall lose it” was the text he preached from the morning 
he publicly decided the matter—with the inviting committee sitting in 
the pews. And though he made no reference to the matter that was on 
their minds, they understood the hidden meaning of the sermon. The 
illustrations in the Century are superb—especially the color-pictures. 
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Book Notices 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


The Three Greatest Maxims of the World. By Ausert Jostan Lyman. 12mo, pp. 152. Boston 
and New York: The Pilgrim Press. Price, boards, 75 cents, net. 


Dre. Lyman “asks that whoever reads these addresses will consider 
himself the guest and friend of the author.” Very good: every one who 
reads them will inevitably be the much indebted “friend of the author’; 
and while we crowd the house as his guests, let us present our grateful 
esteem to the Lady of Dr. Lyman’s home, thanking her for the “generous 
suggestion”"—generous to us—which gives to print “these five simple 
talks” which have stirred the hearts and kindled the brains of students 
in universities and schools of various kinds. It is our habit, whenever we 
learn that anything from A. J. Lyman is newly in print, to send for it at 
once. If you know Dr. Lyman’s quality you will do likewise. With us, 
after many years’ experience, it is a craving for “the dear and the fa- 
miliar’; not that we know what is coming—we do not; but we know 
what its quality will be: we are sure of mental glow, emotional energy 
and warmth, spiritual illumination, virile vim, ringing sonority, the surge 
and the sweep, the flash and the thrill, the thrust and the clinch, the intel- 
lectual stroke and the moral onset, with a style of such luminosity, force, 
and finish as are seldom found together. Besides the address which lends 
its title to the volume, the subjects are “Jesus’ Method of Moral Battle,” 
“The Moral Binocular,” “Better to Carry Than to Leave,” and “Saint 
Paul’s Seven-Roomed House of Life.”” The text of the first address is Paul's 
word to Timothy, “Take heed to thyself.” Noting that this is the day of 
social questions, Dr. Lyman counterbalances the now prevailing emphasis 
by accentuating the “noble individualism which beats at the heart of 
Christianity,” and which we find at the front “whether we study the 
Pauline letters to discover their lofty code of personal ethics, or whether 
we examine the gospel narratives with their exquisite pictures of Jesus 
dealing so often with individuals rather than with masses, or whether we 
review the great Christian doctrines which have the personal fatherhood 
of God as their inaugural and close with the personal verdict at the gates 
of immortality, ‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant,’ doctrines all 
alive with the note of individual responsibility.” And now, when sociology 
has become not only a science but a fad, Dr. Lyman thinks it important 
for us to remind one another that “self-attention, self-respect, and self- 
culture are as truly apostolic in sanction as they are fundamental in 
ethics,” and that just now it is good for us to “hear from the lips of that 
great missionary-martyr, who is the prophet of altruism and probably the 
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ranking personality in Christian history in the field of self-denying gery. 
ice, the personal injunction, ‘Take heed to thyself,’ as the first requisit, 
for self-denying social service. . . . Christianity is a great and heroic altry. 
ism, but Christianity sounds as its initial note the sharpest and strongest jp. 
dividualism ever enunciated in this world. One can truly say, ‘Our Father 
who art in Heaven,’ only as he can say, My Father, first. The Christian 
altruism that would dash effectively into the foam to save another map 
begins with a somewhat careful training of one’s own ability to swi, 
There is no powerful looking out for number two which does not begin 
with a clear and forceful looking out for number one. ‘Honor all men; 
yourself included. Selfishness consists not in starting out with number 
one (we have to do that), but in stopping with number one. To serve js 
only the latter half of the Christian command. ‘Take heed to thyself 
in order to be able to serve well. This comes first.” After this emphasiz. 
ing of the prime necessity for taking heed to oneself, Dr. Lyman asks, 
How shall one so take heed as to insure his own well-being thereby and 
at the same time qualify himself for the utmost possible service? And 
then he presents the three chief answers which the human mind has 
given to this question. These answers are in the form of “the three greatest 
maxims of the world.” They are, “Know thyself,” “Control thyself,” “Deny 
thyself”; together they answer the question, How shall one take heed to 
oneself? The first maxim is Greek, associated with the name of Socrates 
of Athens; the second is Roman, associated with Marcus Aurelius, Em- 
peror of Rome; the third is distinctively Christian—given by Jesus. 
All three are legitimate and necessary to completeness. “Know thyself” 
is, as far as it goes, a “true keynote of manhood and civilization. Its most 
prominent modern representative in literature is, perhaps, the German poet, 
Goethe; later the school of Matthew Arnold and the Oxford humanists; 
in recent American writers like W. D. Howells and Henry James; as well 
as in the whole trend of present-day psychological science.” On the im- 
portance of self-knowledge Dr. Lyman says: “To apprehend definitely what 
our own make-up is, what our exposures are, the mental thickets where 
our temptations hide, the masks our sins assume, the winding path by 
which for us foible passes into folly, and folly into failure—this is the 
Sine qua non. In practical matters, how many a false step or ruinous 
scheme could be prevented by the level question: Do you understand 
yourself in this matter? For instance, take the one matter of motive. 
Do we understand our own motives in a certain course of conduct? 
Motive is like the ocean cable. You have seen the cross-section of such a 
cable. You know that the real nerve, the wire along which flashes the 
message, is insulated, is hidden, wound around and around with coat 
after coat of rubber and twisted wire. So it is with motive. It is hidden 
from ourselves. Sometimes it is the most delicate—and thankless—task 
of friendship to help your friend untwist those twisted strands and get 
at the real, unsuspected truth of his own motive within. So in deciding 
upon one’s occupation. Some time ago a young friend of mine, a suc 
cessful higher clerk, occupying at a good salary a responsible position in 
a banking horse, came to me, saying in substance, ‘I want to make money 
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taster. I have resolved to quit my desk, draw out all my savings, go 
West, and invest the whole in a silver mine or a cattle ranch—I haven't 
decided which—and make my pile; then come back, settle down, get mar- 
ried, “and live happily ever after.”’ What should I say to that young man? 
If | said what I thought, which is not always the politest way, I should say, 
‘My friend, allow me to remark that you are almost, if not quite, a fool. 
you don’t know yourself, or begin to know yourself. You're dreaming. 
You haven't the first qualification for a cattleman. No self-respecting 
perd would have anything to do with a man like you. You are trained 
for the office. You are an expert there. You can keep books, estimate 
securities; but you’re no cattle-man.’ This, then, is the first of the greatest 
three maxims of the world—the first note of the true individualism and 
of Christian ‘heed taking’ and self-culture as well. ‘Know thyself.” The 
second maxim is Roman—‘“Control thyself.” The Emperor Marcus Au- 
relius is the classical teacher of this maxim and embodiment of this 
yirtue. Here are some of his rules: “Work hard.” “Time is treasure. 
Waste it not.” “Avoid listening to slander.” “Be delicate in correcting 
others.” “Never excuse negligence of duty by saying, ‘I am too busy.’” 
But the supreme commandment, according to Aurelius, that which com- 
bines all the others, is this: “The chief of duties is self-control. Even in 
thy pleasure master thyself.” “You remember, perhaps, what John Ruskin 
calls one who has lost the power of self-control. He calls him a ‘little 
floppy, soppy tadpole,’ which is, as we might say, rather ‘rough’ on the 
tadpole, for of all gelatinous imbecilities a human being who has sur- 
rendered his power to govern himself is the meanest. This is the shame 
and the curse of alcoholism, that it filches from a man his own self- 
mastery and leaves him a mere hack of impulse, a hulk for passion to 
play upon and toss about, as it and the devil please. And the same thing 
may be said of other forms of vice—social license, the gambling craze. 
0, the intolerable dishonor of surrendering your birthright of self-mastery 
for an hour’s exhilaration of the blood! It is easy, of course, to ridicule 
this subserviency to fashion or to passion; but it is really no laughing 
matter, for all vice and crime, running down the entire gamut of mora! 
delinquency, from those gay peccadilloes, which we smile at and excuse, 
not hearing the crack of the slave-driver’s whip in the distance, down the 
darkening slope to the most infamous diabolism, are every one of them 
the logical sequel of the forfeiture of self-control.” The third maxim, the 
distinctive Christian maxim, “Deny thyself,” Dr. Lyman introduces thus: 
“Far away, under the Syrian sun, along the rugged uplands of Judza, 
across the flower-strewn plain of Esdraelon, a young man is walking, at 
first alone, then attended by a few plain men, his chosen friends. He is 
poor. Night often overtakes him without a pillow; but no suffering, 
soiled hand is ever held up to him in vain. Up and down, back and 
forth, he walks for three swift, gentle years; and evermore he murmurs 
two talismanic words which tell the secret of his strange and sweet 
career: ‘Deny thyself. Do we not feel, without an argument, that some- 
how this third maxim affords the one divine touch more, without which 
the ideal of manhood would not be complete? Does it not fulfill and crown 
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the other two maxims? If the keynote of the first maxim, ‘Know thyself’ 
is culture, and the keynote of the second maxim, ‘Control thyself, i 
power, the keynote of this third maxim is love, spiritual beauty. lh 
order to discern the harmony of the three maxims at this vita! point y, 
must retreat upon a deep and profoundly Christian definition of what self. 
denial really is. It is not a lessening of the volume of selfhood; put it 
seeks, through the development of the higher self, to secure also the higher 
interests of our fellow men. Jesus's self-denial is a new sort of self-denial. 
It is not self-annihilation. Beginning with honoring one’s self, it ena; 
on the same line of logic, with honoring all men. It is the denial of the 
lower self, the selfish self, for the sake of that higher self which takes jp 
all humanity also. Self-sacrifice, in Jesus’s conception of it, assumes ang 
presupposes that self-culture and self-control which make the sacrifice 
valuable. In a personal manhood which blends and embodies these three 
maxims, the greatest three of the world, we have realized, at one stroke 
both the symmetry of true individualism and the true basis for a fraternal 
Christian society: ‘Know thyself,’ ‘Control thyself,’ ‘Deny thyself’ aj 
three together, and all for the sake of other men as well as for yourself 
Christian manhood is first intelligent, then moral, then sacrificial. Tp 
know, in order to be; to be, in order to act; to act, in order to render the 
utmost possible service to men—this is the code of the fine manhood, 
grounded in the honor of self-respect, and glowing at the finial with altry. 
istic fire. First, intellectual freedom, then moral chivalry, then Christ. 
like altruism. So we build at once the Christian individual and the 
Christian state. Christian individualism is the symmetrical development 
of the whole self in the interest of honoring, serving, saving the entire 
humanity. So we reach our ideal, a grand chivalry of the entire unified 
manhood, bent upon the three ends of intellectual culture, of ethical 
honor, of loving passion and power to save; but all in one, always in one. 
And this, and nothing less or else than this, must be the unit of a sane 
and safe socialism.” Dr. Lyman closes with this exhortation: “Let us 
engrave upon our hearts these three brief maxims, which represent the 
finest ideas of the ages. We believe in that first brilliant maxim—‘Know 
thyself’—the clear, calm sanity of mind that knows, and knows that it 
knows. We believe also in that second athletic maxim—‘Contro! thyself— 
the moral muscle that reins in and back and down all lawless impulse 
and makes a man his own moral king. But how about the third—'Deny 
thyself’'—the divine charm, the spiritual chivalry, which, for love's sake 
and duty’s, harnesses culture to service?” In the inspiring militant address 
on “Jesus’ Method of Moral Battle,” Dr. Lyman cries to the young 
men he addresses: “Comrades, is there not something of the drum and 
fife in all noble living? There is nothing tame or dull in the command 
of duty. .. . O, rouse your full self in Christ’s name! Be brave as he was, 
and follow him in the double stroke which set him free; first, the clear, 
steady challenge of the critical intelligence, and then the crash of the 
free, straight bolt from the rifled cannon of the God-like will.” We have 
epitomized the first of these five addresses. Our readers will go to Dr. 
Lyman’s book for the rest- 
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The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Edited by Samurn Macavu.er 
Jacxson. Vol. XI, Son of Man—Tremellius. New York and London: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 1911. Pp. xx. 504. $40 for set of 12 volumes when subscribed for in 


advance. 


Tue learned editors are carrying this fine work through with admi- 
rable celerity. While the third edition of the original, of which this is 
in part an abridged translation, took fourteen years, this work will be 
completed im four years (1908-12). We have repeatedly called attention 
to the characteristics of this encyclopedia, and it remains only to speak 
of some articles in the rich volume before us. See the excellent special 
articles on Sunday Legislation by Prime, on Tolstoi, on Total Abstinence, 
on Theological Seminary Libraries by Professor Allison of Colgate, 
on Swedenborg, etc. A useful feature is the extensive articles on Theo- 
logical Seminaries, each written by some one connected with the school. 
In this series Union, of New York, is allowed the most space, and is 
written with the most enthusiasm and persuasive appeal. The others 
come off short by her side. Bishop Henry Spellmeyer died. early enough 
to have mention of date of death on page 40. Pusey did not write 
article on Tertullian in the Dictionary of Christian Biography (p. 307), 
but Fuller did. For O. F. Curtis (p. 398) read O. A. Curtis. In the 
bibliography of the article on the man who came nearest, perhaps, to 
repeating the life and spirit of Saint Paul in modern times, namely, 
Bishop William Taylor, there is an amazing omission of his fascinating 
autobiography, The Story of my Life, New York, 1895. There ought to 
have been a Protestant article on Succession, Apostolic, to match the 
High Church one by the very “Catholic” Bishop Hall, of Vermont. The 
“authoritatively commissioned ministry is” not “the normal insirumen- 
tality through which Christ communicates his promised gifts of grace,” 
those gifts coming not through any set of men, but to each individual in 
response to his faith. If every minister in Christendom should die or 
apostatize to-morrow, the rich blessings of Christ would still come in 
full tide to the humble believer. The idea that only certain men officially 
ordained can mediate God's gifts is a heathen one. There is no evidence 
that Timothy exercised episcopal “authority” over presbyters in Ephesus, 
nor that he “ordained them to the ministry,” though he no doubt did 
have certain spiritual influence and oversight. “Lay hands hastily on 
no man” (1 Tim. 5. 22) does not refer to ordination, as the context shows. 
The same is true of Titus in Crete, though ig the moral disorganization 
of the island Titus was to look after certain matters, among others, that 
elders should be “appointed” (not “ordained,” see Revised Version). There 
is not sufficient evidence that the episcopal organization (in the Catholic 
sense) “was established in Asia Minor before Saint John passed away,” 
though there is evidence that about 110-117 there were deacons, presby- 
ters, and bishops in the cities of Asia; the bishops, however, being simply 
the chief ministers of the place. For so high a churchman Bishop Hall 
makes some notable admissions in this article, which are all the more 
welcome as coming from him and are a fine tribute to his candor. He 
admits (1) that in the New Testament “elders” and “bishops” are “appar- 
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ently used to designate the same officers, the pastors of local churches” 
(2) that it is possible that the “rule by a body of presbyters continued 
for some time after the monarchical episcopate had been establishe 
elsewhere” (for the word “possible” we would substitute “certain”); (3) 
that apostolic succession can be carried out by presbyterial succession 
just as well as by episcopal succession; and (4) that the college of pres. 
byters in Alexandria possessed full ministerial power, including the right 
of ordination. These concessions completely cover the claim of the pres. 
byterial ministry, which guards episcopacy, but not in the High Churcy 
form. It is true, as Hall says, that historically the “traditional faith has 
been linked with the traditional ministry,” and this because practically 
everywhere the church accepted the threefold ministry in the secon 
half of the second century, but it is not true that the “one has very largely 
depended on and failed with the other.” Both the Eastern and Western 
churches of the middle ages had the traditional ministry, but they lamep. 
tably lapsed from the faith, and are now lapsed from it. The Reformation 
churches have the faith, and they restored more or less the apostolic 
ministry, but they have not what the High people call the “traditiona) 
ministry.” Most of the heretics of the ancient and medieval church hai 
the “traditional ministry.” When Hall says that the “episcopate, with 
its chain of succession, serves as a link of historical continuity, such as 
is needed in a universal spiritual society,” we have no objection, if he 
does not too narrowly limit his definition of the epicopate. But the con- 
tinuity that Christ guaranteed is that of his spiritual presence—‘“Lo, | 
am with you alway, even unto the consummation of the age,” and local 
or external continuity he seemed to have little use for (John 4. 20-24). 
Under this same head of Succession, Apostolic, there is an article by 
Magrander on the Syrian succession, also written from the High Church 
point of view. But he acknowledges that we cannot find justification 
for that view in the New Testament, as in the apostolic age the polity 
was not defined decisively nor fixed finally. It is only in the later ages 
that polity in its so-called Catholic form was fixed, but since Magrander 
holds that those later ages are determinative for faith and polity, there 
fore we must accept that faith and polity. But what if we deny the 
chief term in this premise? What if we say we allow the fourth cen- 
tury to make our polity and theology for us as little as we allow the 
fourteenth? We have been much interested in the article on Dean Stanley, 
especially in this fine sentence: “He wove the charm of his personality 
about the high and the low, gathering even the poor, sick, and disconsolate 
from the most wretched quarters of the city in the garden festivals of 
the deanery.” Whatever one might think of the indefiniteness of Stanley's 
theology, if ever a man had the Spirit of Christ he had. There are 
few more rewarding biographies extant than his life and correspondence. 
The eternal monument he erected to Arnold, Prothero erected to him. 
Happy the man who has both to read either the first or second time! We 
did not find the immortal Boswell more interesting, and Jowett of Balliol 
read Boswell through once a year! We find a very interesting article 
on Evangelical Work in Spain. We quote only this: “Another manifesta- 
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tion of this spirit [of a movement toward freedom in religion] has been 
the gradual silent revolt of the great body of intelligent laymen against 
the asserted authority of the Roman Catholic Church. This drift has 
been in progress for more than a century, and it has moved apace with 
the spread of culture and republican principles. Joseph McCabe, Decay 
of the Church of Rome, p. 88, London, 1909, says: ‘Of the four or five 
million adult males in the country [Spain], only about one million are 
Roman Catholics, and these are, for the most part, illiterate.’ A dis- 
tinguished visitor to Spain in 1910, speaking of the men of intelligence, 
says: ‘There are tens of thousands in the country whose only use for the 
church is at marriage, christening, and burial service.’ And this must 
be the feeling that oppresses the visitor to Spain when he sees the few 
scattered worshipers in the magnificent cathedrals in the cities, and 
hears the contemptuous and jesting manner in which the average intelli- 
gent Spaniard refers to the liaisons of the priests, the worship of saints 
and images, the miracles wrought by relics, the pretentious ceremonies 
of the church or the solemn assumption of the Roman Pontiff.” In 
Beckwith’s article on the Spirit of God, we read: “Before the close of 
the apostolic age the Spirit has begun to be differentiated from the Father 
and the Son.” We should think so! We imagine the learned author could 
have found an earlier differentiation if he had sought. Peter seems to 
have had it fairly early (Acts 2. 33, 38). Was it not still earlier? Speak- 
ing of Hall’s article, we urge our ministers and all others interested to 
buy and read Thompson’s (former president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania) The Historic Episcopate, Phila., 1910. 


The Historic Christ in the Faith of To-day. By Wittiam ALExanper Gast. Royal 8vo, 
pp. 517. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $2.50, net. 

Tue character of Christ continues to be captivating. One of the best 
books that have appeared on the life of Jesus in recent years was The Days 
of His Flesh, by David Smith. At the time that remarkable volume was 
published the author was ministering to a United Free Church congrega- 
tion in the little village of Tulliallan, Scotland. By the side of that im- 
portant publication must now be placed the book under review. The fact 
that the author is not known means nothing. The more important fact 
is that he has produced a book that must be reckoned with. It is also 
remarkable that it was written by a man in the active pastorate. It may 
interest our readers to know that he is a minister in the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church in Great Britain. On every page there is proof of adequate 
equipment. The spirit of the writer is neither conservative nor radical; 
but he has sober convictions that give assurance to the reader and help 
him to distinguish between the things that differ. “We must accept the 
task of our age to dig down to the real foundations of the truth. Should 
there be a temporary displacement of a stone here and there by an errant 
criticism, subsequent toilers will rectify such mistakes; meanwhile it is 
well to remember that the four Gospels are not the foundation of the 
Church, but Christ himself.” So he allows for glosses and interpolations, 
he recognizes the difficulties of harmonizing the fourfold narrative, he 
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concedes that the critics are right in certain of their assertions. But jt ig 
only the negligible that has been taken away; and after the ground has 
been cleared the Master of us all appears in the full proportions of his 
gracious personality. “Our unprejudiced study of the Gospels has te 
sulted not only in an irresistible return from the extreme negative Dosi. 
tion of early hostile criticism to a belief that these books are substantially 
trustworthy, but it has also helped to focus attention upon the ultimat 
mystery of the Person they describe.” When we have solved the problems 
relating to our own personalities, we shall be better able to understand the 
psychic force of Jesus’s personality. The two recent volumes by Dr 
Sanday entitled Christologies, Ancient and Modern, and Personality {p 
Christ and in Ourselves, show the drift of thought on this vital subject 
There has been a notable reaction in favor of the fourth Gospel as 4 
chronological and historical authority. It has been found to furnish 
fuller perspective, a clearer consecutiveness, and a larger background to 
the Synoptic narrative. “It often enables us to see the true order of the 
events related only by the Synoptists.” Mr. Grist accepts the Johannine 
authorship of this spiritual gospel. What he says of the closing scenes js 
equally applicable to the whole record: “It is easier for us to believe that 
the last words of the Master recurred to the mind in proportion as the 
disciple’s understanding of him grew through years of experience than to 
attribute to some anonymous scribe the capacious intellect to create such 
thoughts, and the doubtful morality of assigning them to the utterance of 
Jesus.” This volume is a series of impressionist studies. Coming to the 
New Testament in the light of modern scholarship, and withal in a spirit 
free from bias, the author recognizes that this book of humanity, as 
Deissmann has so well named it, is experimental rather than speculative, 
and that its writers have aimed at supplying ethical and religious needs 
rather than intellectual curiosity. He concludes his chapter on “The 
Presupposed Ideal of the Gospels” with these words: “‘Faith’s certainty of 
this Ideal emancipates the mind to pursue its investigations without mis 
giving, and a free inquiry refreshes our sense of the trustworthiness of 
both the realism of the Gospels and the idealism implicit in their com- 
position.” Criticism and piety are both necessary in interpreting the 
gospel message. Indeed, it is as the critic and the mystic meet in one 
that there can be a clear and conclusive understanding of the victorious 
Christ, who is more than competent to meet all the needs of our wistful 
age. The three introductory chapters show such a grasp of the pre 
liminaries that one wishes the author had thrown his critical material, 
which is scattered throughout the volume, into a chapter by itself. This 
would have given more directness to the treatment of the major subject, 
and a style that is heavy and cumbersome, even pedantic in parts, might 
then have been avoided. Another serious defect is the absence of a 
scriptural index, without which the student is handicapped; a topical 
index alone is insufficient. It is, however, more pleasant to point out the 
many excellencies in this volume. The author’s knowledge of Oriental 
literature is used to advantage. His spirit of candor is one of the most 
attractive features in the discussion of difficult subjects like the tempts 
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tion, the miracles, the transfiguration, the resurrection. If he lets go of 
some things it is in order that he may hold all the more firmly to what 
is fundamental. The discussion on the raising of Lazarus is very helpful. 
He places this incident earlier in the ministry of Jesus. If his dating 
js not convincing, what he says of the significance of this event carries 
conviction. On the subject of miracles he says: “Jesus came to save the 
souls of men, to restore life, to remove all evils that impair man’s vitality, 
and to give the more abundant, eternal life. It was fitting, therefore, that 
besides healing diseases, weaknesses, losses of sight, and restoring the 
balance to the insane, he should also show his complete mastery over death 
by undoing death’s work.” Other chapters of special value deal with the 
Egoism, the Mysticism, and the Apocalypse of Jesus. One chapter, en- 
titled “The Days of His Analepsis” (Luke 9. 51), is marked by rich 
spiritual insight. The tender teaching in the upper room is well inter- 
preted in the chapter on “The Valediction.” After pointing out that the 
problem confronting the critics is to account for the faith while they re- 
ject the fact of the resurrection, the author rightly remarks: “Apart from 
the resurrection, Jesus is the riddle of the world: contemplating him, some 
will judge him to be our noblest teacher, others will deem him, if not the 
arch-blasphemer, then the most pitiable of self-deluded egoists. The 
resurrection changes everything: it is a Pisgah-height, where the atmos- 
phere is translucent, and whence the vision is clarified; and, looking from 
this coign of vantage, we trace even through the humiliation the revela- 
tion of God and eternal life. The Divine has been translated for us into 
the terms of our humanity.” The last chapter of Book 9, for the volume is 
divided into as many sections, is on “The Regnant but Veiled Christ.” It 
is a fitting climax to a work that will deepen the devotion, strengthen the 
spirituality, and make more real to modern disciples the wondrous suffi- 
ciency of the Saviour of the world. 


Sunday Evenings in the College Chapel. Sermons to Young Men. By F.G. Peasopr. 12mo, 
pp. 309. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflm Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 
Tue book opens by referring to the fascination of the privilege of 
preaching to students; speaks of “the perennial romance and surprise of 
religious experience as it is met, and often rediscovered, by young men in 
the course of their education—their self-assurance and their self-abase- 
ment, their confidence and diffidence, their doubts and dreams”; and 
quotes Phillips Brooks as saying, after one of his irresistible sermons to 
the college boys, “After all, this is the greatest of preaching-places.” 
Here are sixteen sermons addressed specially to college students. Some- 
times it is better to allow a book to exhibit its own style and quality than 
to characterize or describe. A few extracts may do it for this book. The 
sermon on launching out into the deep closes thus: “Again the Master 
stands by the shore of opportunity and bids his timid followers drop 
their half-washed nets and launch out into the deep. A young man sits 
here, in the quiet of his worship, looking out to the mysterious and un- 
traversed world through which his life must find its way; and asks for 
some assurance of efficiency, achievement, or reward. What is it that 
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may make life worth the living and save it from emptiness, despondency 
and despair? Nothing seems certain in the world but its uncertainty. 
No condition in life guarantees security or peace. Prosperity may be the 
source of the subtlest perils; adversity may be the discipline one: mog 
profoundly needs. The experience one dreads may hold the salvation j. 
seeks; the task he shirks may bring the revelation for which he prays 
There remains, then, but one rational law of life. It is to take one’s ex. 
perience just as it comes and to make the most of it. Each way of lip 
has its small uses and its large significance; and the interpretation of 
experience is for those alone who launch out from the shallows to the 
deep. A healthy-minded man, then, facing the facts of life, begins his 
religious confession with a prayer something like this: ‘I do not ask tha 
life shall be made soft and easy; I ask for strength to venture where lif. 
looks hard. Save me, first of all, O God, from triviality, timidity, ang 
distrust, and give me insight, foresight, discernment, horizon, space. Res. 
cue me from dabbling in the shallows, and train me for the adventures o 
the deep. Here is my mind—an open net through which my litt 
thoughts easily escape. Fill it with larger aims and satisfy my hunger 
for the truth. Here is my conduct—trifling, cowardly, and fickle; sum. 
mon it to a new ideal of loyalty, stability, and courage. Here is my re. 
ligion—self-centered, complacent, narrow; enrich it with social responsi- 
bility and hope; sanctify me for others’ sakes; launch my little life on 
the great sea of human service, and make me a fisher of men.’ Will such 
a@ prayer unveil all the mysteries of experience and make life simple, un. 
perplexed, and plain? O no! But this is the fundamental satisfaction 
of the great adventure—that it puts a man where he ought to ba among 
the vicissitudes and the rewards which are worthy of a man. He js, a 
least, not a runaway, but a good soldier of Jesus Christ. The coward iy 
him shrinks away as the Master calls for followers; and the hero in him 
answers: ‘Here am I, send me.’ He draws out his little boat of conse 
crated desire where the flood-tide of the Spirit may reach it, and, witha 
song upon his lips, launches forth into the deep waters of experience and 
lets down his nets for a greater draught.” The sermon on the centurion’s 
answer, Matt. 8. 8 9, closes thus: “What does religion mean, and how 
is it that religion changes one’s life? A man, let us suppose, looks out 
into the world and proposes to meet its varied exigencies in his own 
strength. He will direct his own career in his own way, he will settle 
his own problems as they arrive, he will take command of his own ex- 
perience. Then see life attack him. See its mysteries crowd upon him, its 
failures distract him, its successes humble him, its joys surprise him, its 
sorrows confound him, its deaths desolate him. What is he discovering 
through all these inevitable experiences? He is discovering that his life 
is not his own, that he cannot create it, or direct it, or interpret it; that 
he can only accept it as a trust put into his hands by a power above his 
own. Then he turns to the thought that his life is ordered, with all its 
joys and sorrows, its successes and failures, and the thought of that 
higher law comes to him as if he were a soldier who had seen only the 
parts of the battlefield with their varied victories and defeats, and who 
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then came to stand where the commander stood and saw all these varied 
incidents fulfilling the one great plan. Thus it is that when a man finds 
God in the battlefield of the world, the successes and defeats of his own 
ite take their place in the order of the whole, and he goes gravely down 
again into the smoke of life, knowing that it is for his Commander to 
plan and for him to serve. It is the same principle fulfilling itself once 
more. A man who tries to live without religion finds his life continually 
perplexing and overwhelming, because he does not face it as the servant 
of the higher law. The religious life is the disciplined life. It commands 
because it obeys. It is under authority and therefore it becomes the 
captain of its career. The habit of obedience to God above gives mastery 
over the world below. Think of all this as it is illustrated in the person 
and work of Jesus Christ. What gave him his power to teach with au- 
thority? It was that over him was the authority of God. Above him 
always was his Father, and the world was therefore at his feet. He 
knew what was in man because he yielded himself to God. He was a 
leader through the sense of being led. ‘I speak not of myself, but as the 
Father giveth, even so I speak.’ ‘My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish the work that he has given me to do.’ When one 
thinks of the experiences in which a man must take command of himself 
or be defeated, when one sees these tests of character stealing up against 
some unsuspecting life like riflemen creeping up to the attack, when one 
counts up the vicissitudes of business, the perplexities of thought, the 
disasters of home, the fickleness of friendship, the joys and sorrows of 
experience, then one sees where spiritual discipline tells. Believe me, 
a man will come out of life a conqueror only as he goes into life a soldier. 
Many orders come to him whose full import he does not know; but he is 
a man under authority. God speaks and he obeys. His meat is to do 
the will of Him who sent him, and in the power of that great obedience 
the world becomes obedient to him. He walks unharmed through his 
successes because they are won for his Commander, and in his defeats 
he is not alone because the Father is with him. He leads his life, he is 
not led by it; he says to it Go! and it goeth, Come! and it cometh, because 
he is himself a man under authority. Finally, notice what this which we 
have called discipline is called by Jesus Christ. He calls it faith. He 
says to the centurion that his answer was that of faith. ‘I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel.’ Religious faith is, then, a much simpler 
thing than is often supposed. It is not an assent to opinions, or a con- 
formity to tradition, or an ecstasy of emotion. It is, according to this 
incident, a habit of moral loyalty. What the soldier feels to his com- 
mander—that is faith. It is affection, reverence, and trust, summed up 
into obedience. Faith in a set of opinions has its power and place, but 
it is not what makes religion a way of life. That is gained only when a 
man gathers up al! lesser loyalties, his obedience to truth and his instinct 
for duty, and offers them, with all else he has, as a soldier offers his 
alertness, capacity, and loyalty to the leader whom he serves. That is 
religion. That is the essential relationship of the Christian toward Christ 
—the simple discovery of a leader whose right it is to lead, and then, in 
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spite of many mysteries and problems about his person and his Plans, the 
committing of oneself to his cause and the enlistment under his flag. Ang 
that is what makes plain and calm the experience of life. To offer One. 
self, not to serve oneself, but to be loyal to one’s leader—that is what 
simplifies many a problem and dismisses many a care. There is but One 
kind of life which can interpret and command this world. It is the lip 
which is free from this world, because it seeks, not its own will, but the 
will of the Father which has sent it. As it finds its dependence upon 
God, so it finds its emancipation from the world. Its service is perfec 
freedom. It has heard and obeyed the great word, “Thy faith hath 
saved thee.’ ‘This is the victory which overcometh the world, eyey 
your faith.’” 


Heart Talks on Bible Themes. By Mrs. J. H. Knowres. 12mo, pp. 237. New York and 

Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1. 

A LITTLE while ago there were three gifted, consecrated, and fervent 
women effectively talking religion in the English-speaking world, aij 
manifestly daughters of the King, “doing the King’s work all the day 
long,” spreading everywhere the good news of the kingdom in a wise and 
winning way—messengers, all of them, of light, and salvation, and solace 
They were Margaret Bottome, Hannah Whitall Smith, and Mrs. Joseph H 
Knowles. Of this trio, only Mrs. Knowles survives, still prosecuting her 
beautiful and biessed work. These forty talks suggested by the Old Testa- 
ment and twenty-four by the New are well named, for they come from 
the heart and will go to the heart. They are not expositions, but warm, 
direct personal talks, as refreshing and helpful as they are simple and 
earnest. Better than any description we can give of the book will bea 
sample of these “Heart Talks” taken almost at random. Perhaps this 
Christmas talk will do as well as any, though it is probably not the best 
(Matthew 2; Luke 2. 1-20): “We turn a new leaf to-day, a new leaf in 
the old, old story. The evening star of prophecy was setting when Malachi 
foretold the glory of the Sun of Righteousness that should rise with heal- 
ing in his wings. Now the morning star is shining, the dayspring has 
come. There are rests in music—silences that emphasize the harmony. 
The silence of four hundred years between Old Testament history and 
prophecy and New Testament fulfillment is a rest in the harmony of 
Revelation. The keynote of the Old Testament is lost if we do not hear 
through all the music of the gospel the prelude to the song the shepherds 
heard, ‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will to men.’ 
Who shall attune us to the song of the ages? Only the Spirit, who knows 
the mind of God. If this story of the shepherds finding Jesus, this story 
you know by heart in its details, shall be to you a new revelation a 
grand and wonderful as it was to those who heard the heavenly voices 
floating down from the listening stars, you must ask the Holy Spirit 
to speak to you through the printed words. When the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven the shepherds said one to another, ‘Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem and see this thing which is come to pass 
which the Lord hath made known unto us.’ And they came with haste 
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and found all true as the angels had said. And when they had seen it 
they made known abroad all that they had heard and seen. When the 
angels had given their message they went back into heaven. Suppose 
the shepherds had said one to another, ‘If this wonderful news is true, 
and not merely a vision or a dream, the angels would have stayed with 
us, told us more, shown us just how and where to find this Saviour who 
they say is born to us.’ Doubting, hesitating, questioning, they would 
never have found Jesus. But they were honest and earnest, and without 
delay they went to see. The Holy Spirit, who brings to our hearts to-day 
the good news of a Saviour, never goes away. Yet, while he waits to guide 
us to Jesus we doubt, hesitate, question. Oh, how dull we are not to 
listen to his sweet message and go with haste to see the great things the 
Lord has told us! Not the shepherds only, the plain quiet people intent 
upon their ordinary business, but the wise and learned, too, must go to 
Bethlehem to ‘see.’ 


Oh, little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light, 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


Simpletons and sages, prosperous and poor, rich and ragged, happy and 
hopeless—for all alike their hopes and fears meet at the manger, and the 
only light to guide them there is the star of faith. ‘Unto you is born this 
day . .. aSaviour, . . . Christ the Lord.’ Do you hear the message 
in the Christmas chimes? They have no real meaning for you, you do 
not hear what they are saying, unless your heart responds: 


O Saviour! My Saviour! not cradled afar 
With Mary at Bethlehem under the star; 

He is born in my heart, my Saviour and King, 
And that is the reason the Christmas bells ring! 


Happy hearts and bright faces belong with this day. No one should be 
sad as Christmas time approaches. Let us share our joys with others 
who have less, that there may be a more equal division. So the world 
must grow into goodness and gladness. There is enough of both for all, 
but some have such a large share and others so little! Here is your 
chance to double what you have; make some one else happy by sharing; 
then two instead of one may be glad and good. Not that you can give 
away goodness; it is an incommunicable quality, and we have none of our 
own to spare; but we can help others to get it by showing them by word 
and deed the fountain of good. Give, give, give, is the chime of the Christ- 
mas bells. Give for love’s sake as God has given you.” 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Attitudes and Avowals. By Ricnarp Le GaLuignne. 12mo, pp. 350. New York: John Lan 

Company. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 

THe latest of more than a score of volumes from a facile critic, poet 
and essayist. Twenty-eight essays, cne of which is “Concerning Pajry 
Tales,” and runs thus: “What is a fairy tale? Some one has defined 4 
parable as an earthly story with a heavenly meaning. I think one might 
define a fairy tale as a heavenly story with an earthly meaning, for, the 
more you study fairy tales, the more you will find that they are, one anj 
all,—in spite of their paraphernalia of impossibility,—fancies illustrating 
the hard facts of life. Maybe the reason of this is that they have grow) 
out of the hardwrought experience of the people nearest to the earth— 
the people unprotected by wealth from the terrors—and the wonders—of 
the world. Fairy tales are the consolatory fancies of the downtrodden 
and the despairing, the dreams of the dust. It is in the dust that we 
find these diamonds of that desperate dust that is man. The value of fairy 
tales is just here: they are the dreams of ‘the common people.’ No rich 
man could make a fairy tale—according to the best-known examples— 
for the simple reason that he already possesses all that ail the fairy tales 
can give him. A fairy tale is merely a paradox made of poverty and 
dreams. How do all fairy tales begin? Take any of the best-known. 
With a beauty in rags, or an adventurous barefooted boy, with nothing but 
his wits. How do all fairy tales end? The beauty once in rags becomes 
a queen upon a throne. The adventurous barefooted boy becomes a grand 
vizier. In short, fairy tales represent the dreams of the poor and the 
unhappy. Very vivid is the dream with which the fairy tale illumines 
the life of man. After all, it is a thing of hope, a parable of promise; 
even, one might say, it is the supernatural version of a supernatural 
world. For the world is a world—just because it is supernatural; and it 
goes on spinning its way among the other stars just because it is—a 
fairy tale. The wonder of the world! Perhaps that is the chief business 
of the fairy tale—to remind us that the world is no mere dustheap, 
pullulating with worms, as some of the old-fashioned scientists tried to 
make us believe; but that, on the contrary, it is a rendezvous of radiant 
forces forever engaged in turning its dust into dreams, ever busy with 
the transmutation of matter ‘into mind, and mind into spirit—a world, 
too, so mysterious that anything can happen, or any dream come true. 
One might even set up, and maintain, the paradox that the fairy tale 
is the most scientific statement of human life; for, of all statements, it 
insists on the essential magic of living—the mystery and wonder of being 
alive, the marvelous happiness, the wondrous sorrow, and the divine ex- 
pectations. Those fairy tales that have taken the strongest hold upon 
the heart and the imagination of the world have been those that recognized 
the human need of supernatural aid and alleviation. The earth cannot 
get along all by itself. It is always in need of help from the stars. This 
is one of the many morals of the fairy tale, which thus gives expression 
to the holy hunger of the human heart.” The essay “Citizens of Nature” 
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has this: “It is only when @ man reunites himself with the world of na- 
ture that he really comes to himself and a realization of his proper signifi- 
cance in a universe so vast that the roar of the greatest city is lost 
like the murmur of a fly in its dread profundity. In town, maybe, he 
would boast himself a citizen of no mean city, an important unit in its 
earnest, ambitious life, but here, under the solemn stars, or amid ‘the 
sacred spaces of the sea,’ it is not only his own littleness that is borne 
in upon him, but a new greatness, a greatness he had all but forgotten—a 
spiritual importance. Though here he is a unit so infinitesimally small, 
the scheme of which he rediscovers himself a part is so mysteriously 
magnificent that it dignifies its humblest unit, and even a blade of grass 
isa modest kinsman to the stars. In the great growing silences of nature, 
in the punctual rhythms of her times and seasons, in her giant energies, 
in her vast peace, in her immortal beauty, there is for us forever healing 
and a home. Nature is actually the Great Mother, not merely in poetry, 
but just day by day, in the experience of us all; and the test of her 
motherhood is that in times of happiness, times when the world goes well 
with us, we forget that we have such a mother: it is only when we are 
humiliated by sorrow or sin that, instinctively, we cry out to her, run 
to her, remembering that we have one friend who understands, and, if 
need be, will forgive it all. However complex our nature, however diffi- 
cult the conditions of trial in which we find ourselves, there is no human 
friend that understands it all, no one that we dare venture to seek, no one 
whose voice we dare invoke with the same certainty of comprehension 
and consolation as that which sends us to the sea, or takes us to the 
hills. ‘I have no friend so generous as this sun that comes to meet me 
with his big, warm hands.’ And more tranquilizing than the hand of 
any human friend is the starlit hand of the silent night on the fevered 
pulses of the heart. How human and universal was the instinct of the 
heartbroken lover in Swinburne’s “Triumphs of Time,’ when he cried out, 
‘| will go back to the great, sweet mother, mother and lover of men, the 
sea... .’ Why is it that the first instinct of the nerve-tired child of the 
town—instinctive, it would seem, as the yearning of the swallow for the 
south—is to throw himself into the arms of the sea, or to lay his aching 
and haunted head on some green shoulder of the hills? The reason is 
that nature is, indeed, his mother, and that, though in moments of his 
confidence and his pride he may have forgotten his relationship, he, how- 
ever old, however sophisticated, however important, even financially, he 
may be, is still her little, dependent child.” Writing of Grant Allen, the 
author gives the following sample of Allen’s gift for literary expression: 
It is from the preface to his book The British Barbarians: “I am writing 
in my study on a heatherclad hilltop. When I raise my eye from my 
sheet of foolscap it falls upon miles and miles of broad, open moorland. 
My window looks out upon unsullied nature. Everything around is fresh, 
and pure, and wholesome. Through the open casement the scent of the 
pines blows in with the breeze from the neighboring firwood. Keen airs 
sigh through the pine-needles. Grasshoppers chirp from deep tangles of 
bracken. The song of a skylark drops from the sky like soft rain in 
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summer; in the evening, a night-jar croons to us his monotonously Das. 
sionate love-wail, from his perch on the gnarled boughs of the Wwind-swep 
larch that crowns the upland. But away below, in the valley, as hight 
draws on, a lurid glare reddens the northeastern horizon. It marks the 
spot where the great wen of London heaves and festers. Up here op the 
freer hills the sharp air blows in upon us, limpid and clear from a thoy. 
sand leagues of open ocean; down there in the crowded town it stagnate 
and ferments, polluted with the diseases and vices of centuries. .. . Par, 
far below, the theater and the music-hall spread their garish gas-lamy 
Let who will heed them. But here on the open hill-top we know fresher 
and more wholesome delights. Those feverish joys allure us not. 9 
decadents of the town, we have seen your sham idyls, your tinsel Arcadias 
We have tired of their stuffy atmosphere, their dazzling jets, their weary 
ways, their gaudy dresses; we shun the sunken cheeks, the lack-luste 
eyes, the heart-sick souls of your painted goddesses. . . . Your halls ar 
too stifling with carbonic acid gas; for us, we breathe oxygen... . How 
we smile, we who live,here, when some dweller in the mists and smoke of 
the valley confounds our delicate atmosphere, redolent of honey, ani 
echoing the manifold murmur of bees, with that stifling miasma of the 
gambling hell and the dancing saloon! Trust me, dear friend, the moor. 
land air is far other than you fancy. You-can wander up here along the 
purple ridges, hand locked in hand with those you love, without fear of 
harm to yourself or your comrade. No Bloom of Ninon here, but fresh 
cheeks like the peach-blossom where the sun has kissed it; no casual 
fruition of loveless, joyless harlots, but lifelong saturation of your own 
heart’s desire in your own heart’s innocence. Ozone is better than all the 
champagne in the Strand or Piccadilly. If only you will believe it, it is 
purity, and life, and sympathy, and vigor. Its perfect freshness and 
perpetual fount of youth keep your age from withering. It crimsons the 
sunset, and lives in the afterglow. If these delights thy mind may move, 
leave, O, leave the meretricious town, and come to the airy peaks.” Near 
the close of the essay is this criticism: “Grant Allen too confidently set 
up Darwin and Spencer in the place of his lost Hebrew prophets. There 
is something mystic in human life that he refused to consider. He had 
an overwhelming cosmic sense of the wonder of the universe. His wonder 
in presence of that appalling spectacle dwarfed his appreciation of the 
greater mystery of the soul of man. The brilliant organization of the 
universe distracted him from the human miracle. I wish I could record 
a spoken rhapsody of his of the wonder, not of the world, but of the 
worlds. I remember it only as music—as I remember most of his talk.” 
The following is from the essay on Tennyson: “There are those who 
call a man a thinker only so long as his thoughts are hopelessly black or 
hopelessly tangled. By them faith is never credited with brains. It is 
only Despair that is called profound. Yet, as Meredith—no angler in the 
shallows—has finely said: ‘Who can really think and not think hope 
fully?” It is despair and pessimism that are the shallow reasoners, and 
faith that is rooted in the mystic verities of existence, the divining, star- 
* sustained mind that, realizing the limitations of sight, believes though it 
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cannot see, and trusts its spiritual instinct before its mortal logic.” The 
essay on George Meredith’s poetry, quotes from “The South-West Wind 
In the Woodland”: 


The great South-West drives o’er the eartb 
And loosens all his roaring robes 

Behind him, over heath and moor. 

Now whirring like an eagle’s wing 
Preparing for a wide blue flight; 

Now flapping like a sail that tacks 

And chides the wet bewildered mast; 

Now screaming like an anguished thing 
Chased close by some down-breathing beak; 
Now wailing like a breathing heart, 

That will not wholly break, but hopes 

With hope that knows itself in vain; 

Now threatening like a storm-charged cloud; 
Now cooing like a woodland dove; 

Now up again in roar and wrath 

High soaring and wind sweeping; now 

With sudden fury dashing down 

Full force on the awaiting woods. 


The same essay says: “The three great spiritual poets of the Victorian 
era—Tennyson, Browning, and Meredith—all died very old men, and 
each of them died valiantly singing the song of victorious life—a thought 
to make a young generation of pessimists ashamed of itself.” When 
George Meredith was lying dead, Le Gallienne wrote: “As I walked 
through the spring woods this morning I saw the wild white cherry in 
blossom, and I said to myself, ‘The wild white cherry blooms again—and 
Meredith died yesterday.’ Readers of Meredith's poetry will know 
what I meant, will remember that for him the wild white cherry was the 
symbol of spiritual resurrection, and will recall with what striking effect 
he used it in that cryptic but sternly bracing poem, ‘A Faith on Trial.’ 
In that poem he tells how, stricken to earth with a great grief that had 
seemed to take away all his faith in life and God and nature, he walked 
up through the spring woodland with aching heart, and there, suddenly, 
he came upon a wild white cherry which had fought its way through the 
rocks, and, in spite of every repressive force against it held up its banner 
of irrepressible blossom. In this wild white cherry Meredith saw a 
symbol of the indomitable endurance and immortal energy of the human 
spirit, a glimpse of the divine hope that dwells in all mortal things. And 
he went down the hill again with his heart comforted and his faith in 
life restored.” 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass. By Lewis CarroLt. 12mo, 
pp. 224. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, illustrated, $1.25, net. 
We count it not a thing amiss to notice on these pages this new 

edition of Alice in Wonderland, which seems likely to prove itself to be 

what it has been called, “an immortal classic.” It is certainly more fre- 
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quently referred to and quoted from, and its characters more widely 
known, than those of any other child’s book, not excepting Mother Googe, 
And one notable thing about it is that it seems adapted and engaging to 
children of all ages from seven to seventy. In this respect it resembles 
Kingsley’s Water Babies. Its author was Rev. Charles L. Dodgson, an 
Oxford don, a clergyman of the Church of England, and a mathematica) 
genius—one of the last men from whom people in general would expect 
such a book as this. Lewis Carroll was his nom de plume. A whole house 
hold of Bigs and Littles may find delight “Down the Rabbit-Hole,” in the 
“Rabbit’s Little Bill,” and in the “Advice From a Caterpillar,” and the 
“Mad Tea-Party,” and “The Mock-Turtle’s Story,” and the “Pig and 
Pepper,” and the question “Who Stole the Tarts?” And the illustrations by 
the famous John Tenniel are inimitable and unforgetable. “Alice's Ad. 
ventures” was born in a little boat on the river below Oxford on a golden 
summer afternoon, as a tale invented and told to amuse three little girls, 
children of an Oxford professor: a story of “a dream-child moving through 
a land of wonders wild and new, in friendly chat with bird or beast,” told 
as if it were verily true. Even grayheads, having read the story, can say 
ever thereafter: “Still she haunts us phantomwise, Alice moving under 
skies never seen by waking eyes.” Many tributes have been paid to the 
fascination of Lewis Carroll's story, but the most convincing testimonial 
ever given to its magic quality has recently appeared in print. The bravest 
fellow ever seen by a certain adventurous fighter in many lands was a 
pink-cheeked, smiling Irish lad, known as “Little Dillon,” who served in 
African Mashonaland in 1893. Major Frederick Russell Burnham tells 
how, when he was trying to dodge a force of four thousand black Mata- 
beles on one side, he led his little band plump up against ten thousand 
on the other side. What happened in this perilous situation, while they 
were expecting the blacks to move on them, the Major in command tells 
as follows: “Some of the men began to pray. All of us thought we would 
never see the sun rise again. I was trying my best to figure out a way 
of escape when Dillon spoke up. ‘What's the use of being gloomy, lads” 
he said. ‘I’ve got a story-book—let’s listen to the fairy tales.’ He pulled 
the torn leaves out of his saddlebag and began to read aloud. It was Alice 
in Wonderland. Think of it—Alice in Wonderland out there on the 
African veldt, with the hostile Zulus all around us! You may not believe 
it, but it brought the tears to the eyes of every one of us, rough adven- 
turers though most of us were. It was the picture of home—of the Eng- 
lish homes they knew—that Alice’s wonderful adventures brought up in 
the minds of my companions. I wasn’t so familiar with the story, but 
the spirit of it caught me, too, and I thought of my mother and my own 
home, and my brothers and sisters as they were when I was a little boy, 
while ‘Little Dillon’ rode up and down our little line, reading in his 
clear, boyish voice, with just a touch of brogue. About the Dormouse and 
the Duchess he read, and the Mad Hatter and the Queen of Hearts and 
the White Rabbit and the Walrus and the Carpenter—all that delightful 
nonsense that all the little children love and that every man who has & 
heart of a child left in him loves yet. And those grown-up men, rough 
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settlers and pioneers and fighting men like myself, sat there on their 
horses and let the tears roll down their cheeks while ‘Little Dillon’ read 
the foolish story to them. We were all little boys again, out there on the 
yeldt, with the Matabeles all around us.” Certainly the wonder-story that 
can mesmerize men in a place and hour like that must possess the magic 
spell, and is as worthy to be read in quiet homes to children of all ages 
as to mounted British troops on the African veldt with the wild, black 
Matabeles circling the horizon. 


The Authority of Might and Right. By A. v.C. P. Huiztnaa. Boston: Sherman French & Co. 
12mo, pp. 40. Price, cloth, 50 cents net. 

Tus is the third monograph in a series of six. With like vigor of 
thought and clearness of diction by which the author fascinates the atten- 
tion in Belief in a Personal God and The American Philosophy Pragma- 
tism he here treats the practical question of Might and Right in a practical 
way from the viewpoint of practical Christianity. Says he: “People have 
inclined to the skepticism of the subtle sarcasm in the phrase: ‘God is 
on the side of the strongest battalions.’ On close scrutiny, however, it 
appears that Might and Right are not terms to be opposed; and the query 
really reads, Whether the wrong is right or the right is wrong. Might 
in itself being innocent of moral quality, the assertion, ‘Might is right,’ 
would make success the a posteriori criterion in regard to the moral 
right or wrong of our given action or principle. This unmoral pragmatism 
would say whatever has succeeded is so far forth right. Whoever or 
whatever fails of success is thereby declared to be wrong. .. . Lacking 
faith worldly wisdom tries to reason itself secure in spite of the biblical 
declaration that ‘the wisdom of the world is foolishness with God.’” It 
is a happy faculty which enables the author to bring us face to face with 
the ethical principles which are ever at work, though not apparent at 
first sight. Like a skillful guide who knows in what direction lie the 
attractions toward which to lead the feet and point the gaze of the 
traveler, the author knows where and how to fasten the attention of his 
readers on things which it takes trained eyes to see and disciplined faith 
to fairly estimate. Thus he says on page 6: “The principle of goodness 
and that of evil manifest themselves in their outward behavior.” Hence 
it is in general but natural that people come to look upon the outward 
and visible as a manifestation of the spiritual principle of which they 
may signify the existence. Legalizing tendencies externalize ethical prin- 
ciples in what can be more readily and easily grasped and defined than 
the inner world of right and wrong with the human heart. Especially is 
this so when appearances come to play a large part where spiritual in- 
sight is weakened. Then it becomes a rule to attempt to estimate good 
and evil by external results, and goodness and evil thus come to be 
regulated largely by outward influences. People, instead of being actuated 
by positive principles and self-direction, are influenced by motives ab extra. 
Legalism sways them with prizes and penalties. And the reason is that 
the rule of right within has been abandoned for the domain of utility or 
expediency. Faith has been surrendered to the desire for demonstration. 
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Thus strangely in law and in rule, in sign and in symbol, demonstration 
is often imperiously sought for precisely at the stage when they least 
signify or manifest the principle they ought to represent. Nay, in pro 
portion as men come to recognize that the inner meaning is less vital, the 
stronger they begin to lean upon the outward sign, while in the truly 
spiritual life the formal aspect of ethics and religion hardly obtrudes 
itself upon the consciousness of men. Just so the symptoms of physica| 
functioning are usually less noticed than when health is impaired. Re 
garding moral health it may be said that when ethical principles are no; 
strongly in evidence within, people require corroboration from without. 
Thus they turn to legalism with its external aspect and ab eztra rule 
Here often the form is identified with the thing signified. Observing 
close connection between the two characteristics of custom, its habitya)- 
ness and its obligatoriness, Westermarck is quoted as follows: “The 
Greek word youog means both custom and law; this combination of mean. 
ing is not owing to the poverty of language, but to the deep-rooted idea of 
the Greek people that law is, ahd ought to ba, nothing more than the 
outcome of national custom.” A great part of the Roman law was founded 
on the Mores Majorum. In the Institutes of Justinian it is expressly said 
that “long-prevailing customs, being sanctioned by the consent of those 
who use them, assume the nature of laws.” In Lectures on Jurisprudence 
i. 87-181, etce., Austin declares: “The transformation of customs into laws 
was not a mere ceremony. Law, like custom, is a rule of conduct. But 
while custom is established by usage and obtains in a more or less definite 
way its binding force from public opinion, a law originated in a definite 
legislative act, being set by a sovereign person, or a sovereign body of 
persons, to a person or persons in a state of subjection to its author. By 
becoming laws, then, the customs are expressly formulated and are en- 
forced by a more definite sanction. All this, however,” continues the 
author, “goes to show simply that custom and law function in society with 
a certain binding authority. But the very fact that custom requires sanc- 
tion to get established, and that only customs generally approved by moral 
sentiment are elevated into laws, points to the fact that the authority of 
custom and law lies in their moral right.” Hence “credal, as well as legal, 
formulations are not only natural, but inevitable and necessary. Having 
become established, recognized authorities, they claim obedience and 
belief. They stand over those who have grown up under the regulative 
sway. Authority here is not an individual but a social question. In- 
dividual assent to or dissent from legal code or dogma is a private 
matter, and if might were to decide in cases of dissent, the question would 
be solved beforehand. But if right is to settle such questions, their re 
course should be had to the same process by which creed or law gained 
ascendency, that is, to the persuasive power of truth, its inherent au- 
thority.” “Freedom of conscience and the inviolable dignity of man,” 
continues the author on page 14, “were never champiomed with such vigor 
as by the Calvinists. The reformed theologians recognized that assent to 
and dissent from credal formulations were individual, private matters, 
but they were too clear-sighted to construe this circumstance into a 
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justification of any heresy or argument against traditional orthodox Chris- 
tianity.... The recognition of all authority of fact does not mean a blind 
recognition in violation of conscience. Christ allowed each man the pre- 
rogative of his own judicial authority. He also teaches distinctly that 
men are responsible for the use of their minds, as their conclusions are 
for them individually final. At this solemn warning of the Master, senti- 
mental subjectivism may well take heed to remember that the fact that 
our credo is inner and voluntary does not decide anything as to its truth. 
It has to approve itself historically, legally, demonstrate its right, its truth 
in this world under God.” With this as a standard the assertion that 
might is right is judged. There is a subtle power overruling the world's 
struggle. Faith perceives that even when least apparent God is the most 
real of powers. If God is with the strongest battalions, then they shall 
not defeat the right. Truth crushed to earth shall rise again. Even if it 
does not triumph in outward results at the time the onrolling ages will 
serve its cause. The blood of the martyrs was and will be the seed of the 
church. Christianity has an invincible ignorance of defeat. Puritan 
saints were raised in these strongest battalions for whom God made their 
opponents “as stubble to their swords.” The Ironsides proclaimed: “Biting 
must blades be that fight for the Lord.” This shows the trend of the 
argument. Brute force is not a primary consideration. “It cannot func- 
tion in vindication, establishing or gaining victory for the right where 
its activities are not called forth and sustained by right.” “You can 
neither stay truth by mere force nor advance it. Might will neither retard 
nor advance civilization one whit. But with every one rests the respon- 
sibility to call the means into service of the end, to shape the world 
through himself into the likeness of its Creator and Judge.” This is a 
book full of suggestion as well as of strong presentation of philosophic 
and Christian thought. It, also, is a book quite by itself. In actual life 
might and right are net awarded large recognition from the Christian 
viewpoint. In the popular literature of our day such an estimate is almost 
equally rare. Now that it has appeared, this little volume should have a 
large welcome at Christian hands. Says the author, page 19: “An ac- 
ceptance of the actual as final is to discard all aspirations toward ideal 
ends, is to fail hopelessly even in the actual.” The thoughtful perusal of 
these pages will safeguard against both these menacing dangers. In the 
words of one of the keenest thinkers of our day—Dr. Patton, of Prince- 
ton—“The Reformed Theology has still something to say for itself.” That 
it finds utterance at the lips of such “a close student, original thinker, and 
sound logician” as Professor Huizinga must inspire all to whom the old 
gospel is dear with hope for our times. 
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The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., Sometime Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, By. 
larged from Original MSS., with Notes from Unpublished Diaries, Annotations, Maps, oni 
Tlustrations. Edited by Neuewian Curnock, Assisted by Experts. Standard Edition 
New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings &Graham. Vol. I, pp. xiv, 484. 1910. 
Vol. II, pp. viii, 536. 1911. To be completed in 6 volumes, at $3 per volume wher 
taken by the set. 

WHOEVER has read the admirable and interesting article by Professo; 
Winchester, of Wesleyan University, the author of one of the best Live 
of Wesley (Macmillan, 1906), on this edition of the Journal in this Reypy 
for March, 1911, will recognize at once the surpassing interest and jp. 
portance of this publication. It had long been known that private diaries 
in shorthand were extant, and the Methodist authorities in England hai 
been challenged to publish them, with the implied threat that they dare) 
not publish them on account of throwing some unfavorable light on the 
writer. It was especially believed that the diaries told some facts abou 
Wesley’s love affair in Georgia that his admirers preferred to rest ip 
oblivion. No one who had studied Wesley thoroughly took any stock ip 
these half-reflections. There was, however, one fatal obstacle—the diaries 
were written partly in an obsolete shorthand and partly in private cipher 
and these hieroglyphics had to be deciphered before anything could be 
done, not to mention the fact that the manuscripts were in private hands 
(one of them owned by Bishop Hendrix of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South), and they had to be purchased or loaned. Fortunately the gentle 
men possessing these treasures nobly arose to their high privilege. Three 
thousand plates were the result of photographing the Colman collection 
alone. Bishop Hendrix loaned his diary. The decipherment was a stroke 
of genius, one might almost say of inspiration. Outside of the assistance 
of loving Methodist experts like Thomas McCullagh, Richard Green, R. T 
Smith, and J. H. Rigg, who went to their reward before the publication 
of the first volume, and H. J. Foster, the accomplished editor of 
the Wesley Historical Society Proceedings, Richard Butterworth, 
Thomas E. Brigden, the author of the British part in the great Hurst 
History of Methodism, and John Telford, the editor of The London Quar- 
terly Review, and other publications of the Wesleyan Conference office, 
the chief merit for the decipherment falls to Nehemiah Curnock. This 
man is a minister of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, who, on account 
of ill health, had to retire from pastoral work, and who has given himself 
to prolonged and arduous study of early Methodist literature. The key 
to solving the puzzle of the manuscript, or, at least, one of the keys, came 
to him in a dream—not the only instance when “tired nature's sweet 
restorer,” sleep, the twin brother of death, has given up secrets which 
have eluded the waking understanding. Is this a prophecy of the reveal- 
ings that shall be when we have shuffled off this mortal coil? With 
admirable enterprise and unselfishness the Wesleyan Conference office 
undertook the publication, our own house coéperating for the sale of the 
work in America, printed from the London plates. The titles of books 
are printed in italics, the custom in all firstclass printing establishments. 
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it is needless to say that the printing is done with admirable clearness 
and accuracy, and the proof reading with wonderful care. The new 
Journal, as thus published, consists of three parts: (1) The Journal as 
hitherto known. This Wesley published during his life time in small vol- 
umes or pamphlets. Extracts from his Journal, which were sold by his 
itinerants and in his preaching houses, had wide vogue. The first 
extract was pubiished in Bristol in 1739, though manuscript copies of 
it were in the hands of the Holy Club and of the members of the Wesley 
family. All these little volumes of extracts were reprinted in a collected 
edition of his prose works, which Wesley began in 1771. The next edition 
was in the works edited by Joseph Benson, 1808ff., and the next and much 
improved edition was in the works edited by Thomas Jackson, 1828ff. 
But even Jackson’s edition was far from perfect, Richard Green count- 
ing two hundred mistakes in dates alone in the Journal. (The best 
edition of Wesley’s Works is the new edition of this by Jackson, in 
fourteen volumes published by the Wesleyan Conference Office, London, 
at forty-nine shillings.) During recent years experts like those men- 
tioned above and others, thanks in part to the Wesley Historical Society, 
have been laboring on the Journals, and they have eliminated the errors 
and collected abundant materials for Curnock and his staff. The edition 
before us is not a simple reprint of the Journal, even with all the errors 
corrected, but is an enlargement, with the parts once printed or in maru- 
script and later omitted or suppressed. It is the immortal Journal of 
Wesley, which has been so highly praised by Birrell, in a form as nearly 
perfect as can be. (2) The manuscript diaries of Wesley, now printed for 
the first time. For the early period, especially the Georgia life, these are 
voluminous and exist in more than one form, and the whole early public, 
and even private, activity of Wesley is here blazoned forth to the light 
of day with an openness and unreserve such as has happened to few men 
in the history of the world. It is like a man coming to the Judgment Day 
before his time. We are thankful that Wesley comes out so unscathed 
from this revelation. He has nothing to fear from this relentless uncover- 
ing. One of the chief features of the new Georgia Journal is the story 
of his relations with Sophia Hopkey, who later married Williamson. We 
agree thoroughly with Winchester in his account and judgment of Wesley 
in this case (see this Review, March, 1911, 211-217, and Life of John 
Wesley, 1906, 48-50), and, therefore, it is not necessary to enter into it 
further here. In the Hopkey case Wesley erred seriously in tact, common 
sense, and charity, and some of his advisers erred with him, but in his 
orality he was as spotless as an angel. Speaking after the manner of 
men he ought to have married Hopkey, and his later foolish union with 
the Xanthippe widow Vazeille was a late coming Nemesis which often 
expiates errors of that kind. But, ah! Why did not the engaging High 
Church young gentleman marry the accomplished and beautiful Betty 
Kirkham in those halcyon days of 1725-29, when he was a welcome visitor 
at the parsonages of Broadway, Buckland, and Stanton, in those lovely 
Gloucestershire dales—days on which the new diaries throw some light? 
Did God design otherwise? Would his life have been the same? Would 
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he have gone to Georgia and have fallen in with the Moravians, to whom 
we owe his conversion and the birth of Methodism? Would he not, per. 
haps, have settled down as the successor of Pastor Kirkham at Stanton, 
and never been heard of more? “Man proposes, but God disposes,” says_ 
not the Bible, but a book which many think next to it—Thomas 4 
Kempis’s Imitation of Christ (i. 19). Some of the recently recovered 
material is very full, especially the new Georgia Journals (for they are 
more than one), but it later consists of the briefest possible notation of 
daily doings, so brief that one is partly reconciled to the loss of every sera) 
of diary after August 8, 1741, to within a few days of his death. The 
lost diaries were probably burned by Moore, one of Wesley's biographers, 
If he did, even if they seemed worthless, we hope he had two or three 
days in purgatory. To give the reader an idea of the short form of the 
diary, as over against the well-known Journal, we place the two side by 
side. The date is in July, 1741. 


Tue Ovp JournaL 


Wed. 22. At the repeated instance of 
some that were there, I went over to 
Abingdon. I preached on, ‘What must 
I do to be saved?’ Both the yard and 
house were full. But so stupid, senseless 
@ people, both in a spiritual and natural 
sense, I scarce ever saw before. Yet God 
is able of ‘these stones to raise up chil- 
dren to Abranam.’ [As this—the Fourth 
part or Extract of the Journal—was 
published in 1744, it took a good deal of 
courage to put on record such a frank 
characterization of a people whom he 
would probably meci later.] 


Tue New Diary 
Wednesday 22 

4}? Drest, ended sermon [he is in Ox. 
ford, and refers to his University sermon 
he is to preach the next Sunday.}; in our 
Library [of Lincoln College), {read} Bishop 
Bull; 12 dinner, Library, Bishop Bull: 
2 read N.; 3.15 at home [in his rooms in 
Lincoln College}, Diary, tea, on business; 
4.30 walked, Jas Mears; 5.30 met Nanny 
Morris, conversed; 6.30 Abingdon, at 
Mrs, Gleed’s, within [“within,”’ which oc- 
curs frequently, apparently means that 
he was “at home” at the hour stated for 
religious consultation with inquirers, see 


this edition ii, 258); 7 Acts xvi [the serv- 
ice began at 7); 9 walked [though not over 
strong in body, Wesley was an enthusi- 
astic pedestrian and rider on horseback); 
10.15 at Mr. Evans, within ; 10.45 [retired]. 


The parts in brackets have been added by this reviewer. 
and Introductions by Curnock and his assistants. These are alone 
worth the price of the book. In fact they are invaluable. As we 
have read the second volume through and large parts of the first, we can 
bear witness to their thoroughness and accuracy, though sometimes we 
would have welcomed more information. We wish the hymns originally 
published with Fourth Extract of the Journal had been given (ii, 500 note). 
The Moravian Church is miscalled United Brethren (ii, 5 note), which 
is the name of a Methodist Church in America. The name of the Moravian 
body is the Unity of the Brethren (Unitas Fratrum). The new diaries 
reveal Wesley a lover of singing and an inveterate converser, besides of 
iron diligence and restless activity. But he knew the value of solitude, 
loved study, and kept a quiet hour for writing. An interesting touch 


(3) Notes 
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js Charles Wesley’s baptizing a Quaker in the river (ii, 232, note 2). 
Wesley was an earnest reader of the church fathers and student of church 
history, and frequently boasts in his works of reviving features of the 
ancient church or of making its spirit live again. In the Journal for 
January, 1738 (this ed. i, 416), he mentions Saint Cyprian as having 
rendered him valuable service at a crisis. This leads Curnock to say 
that a “study of Cyprian would probably reveal one of the many sources 
of Wesley's scheme of life and discipline.” We do not think so. There 
js nothing in Wesley’s Works which would lead us to believe that he 
porrowed anything from the Carthaginian. While, no doubt, influenced 
in spirit and thought by the study of the Fathers, the special institutions 
of Wesley were borrowed either from the Moravians or from the Puritans 
or Anglicans, or were suggested by actual conditions. For instance, the 
class meeting, which is, perhaps, the peculiar institution of Methodism, 
grew out of a purely financial necessity, and was not borrowed from 
anywhere. It was the means used to pay the debt on the room in Bristol, 
for which Wesley had become personally responsible. See this edition ii, 
528, and Curnock’s note (February 15, 1742, the date of the first class). 
The class in London came a little later (April 25, 1742), and was for the 
purpose of getting a “sure, thorough knowledge of each person” (ii, 535). 
Religious edification was not the main purpose in either case. We have 
noted several other interesting points, but space forbids. We hope that 
in the future volumes, where the diaries fail, Curnock will make up for 
that loss by more extensive notes. The eighteenth century has no more 
vital narrative than Wesley's Journal, and after a century and a half we 
can do no better than read over again that amazing record in this, its 
first accurate and worthy form, and follow the great evangelist who, 
without haste and without rest, went over the British islands, bringing 
in, without knowing it and without intending it, ea new era in the history 
of man. It is hardly necessary to say that the illustrations are a priceless 
feature in Curnock’s work. 


Followers of the Gleam. By Cuaries L. Goopert, D.D. 12mo, pp. 277. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. Price, cloth, $1, net. 

Tue pastor of Calvary Church, New York, has made there and in 
Brooklyn and in Boston and elsewhere full proof of the divine power of 
his ministry as a conspicuous example of the successfully evangelistic 
pastor, in whom fervent preaching, urgent and convincing appeals, both 
public and private, and indefatigable faithfulness in pastoral labor, have 
all united to insure extraordinary results in turning souls to Christ and 
building them into the church. Modern Miracles of Grace is the subtitle 
of this latest book by the author of Pastoral and Personal Evangelism, 
and The Price of Winning Souls. From him such books are well-nigh in- 
evitable as a part of his duty to the world for which Christ died. The 
dedication of this book is “To Willis McDonald, A King’s Son and A 
Follower of the Gleam.” We have been deeply moved and melted by por- 
tions of this book. The mighty tides which come in upon the human soul 
from out the Infinite flow through the stories which fill these pages. Here 
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are facts which doubters cannot dispose of, and actual miracles of trans. 
formation, equivalent to the raising of the dead, which science can 
neither deny nor explain. That there is a transcendent Power at work in 
this world, mightier than all the forces of Nature, is as plain and yp. 
deniable as are the natural forces themselves. Never in any age was the 
positive, point-blank, inexpugnable adamantine proof of this more abundant 
than now. And the mass of evidential and illustrative literature on this 
subject is becoming enormous in these very days. “Failure of the 
church”? That is absurdly untrue—the gloomy fiction of some few in q 
nightmare of depression due to lack of knowledge or to adverse locaj 
conditions which are insignificant in the great sum-total of success. }t 
is our firm belief that more human souls were brought to Christ in 1911, 
taking the world over, than in any year since the Saviour was born of 
David’s line. There is infinite reason why the church should be full of 
joyous courage, and a pusillanimous Christian is an anomaly. Religion 
is eternal in the nature of man. Before the religion of Christ fadeg or 
- fails, commerce will go out of business,art will perish, literature will cease, 
education will close its halls, the devil will quit and resign. For every 
soul that will, and for the Church of God, there is battle, glorious battle, 
with victory assured. Dr. Goodell says in his introduction: “This book 
will be found to differ from most books on conversion—notably those of 
Mr. Begbie—in that it contains the record of Christian experience as 
voiced by representatives of all classes and ages. The miracles of grace 
which are seen in the transforming of the vilest lives will never cease to 
hearten the church and give hope to the profligate and the abandoned. 
The church will be right in saying: ‘A gospel that cannot reach the last 
man is not adequate for any man.’ It will remind itself how frequently 
the Saviour used the words ‘the least, the last, the lost,’ and will make no 
mistake in preaching salvation to the uttermost. Thrilling examples of 
that gospel will be found in this book. In the rounds of pastoral! labor, 
however, this fact has been impressed upon me, that the number of such 
cases to which one is called to minister is comparatively small. For every 
one whom we seek to rescue from a life of shame or debauchery, there 
will be a score and possibly a hundred for whom the language and ex- 
perience of such a conversion as we have indicated is an unknown tongue 
and the facts are unreal and almost incomprehensible. This book is an 
attempt to put into language the spiritual experiences of the average 
individual, to the end that those who find themselves so circumstanced may 
hear in their own tongue the wonderful works of God. It is the story of 
those who followed the Gleam: ‘which is the Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.’ Then, too, the need of the hour seems to 
be some inspiration toward the formation of character, which shall make 
reformation unnecessary. The best treasure house for religious experience 
is the mind that has never lost its purity. The more we have known of 
evil the less our capacity to know God is likely to become. The wounds of 
the soul may be healed, but to eradicate the scar is a long process. ‘The 
mind that has shunned evil may not be able to testify to startlingly definite 
crisis, but the settled conviction of such a life as to the reality of the 
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presence of God is a superlative evidential value.’” Dr. Goodell’s book 
is full of actual incidents, most of them within his own pastoral expe- 
rience, showing the power of Christ to save and to keep and to upbuild. 
Many of those who read this book notice can duplicate from their own his- 
tory the experience through which W. T. Stead passed when a school-boy 
twelve years of age. He says: “It is forty-three years since that revival 
at school, and the whole of my life has been influenced by the change 
which men call ‘conversion,’ which occurred to me when I was twelve 
years old. That potent thing, whatever you may call it, and however you 
may experience it, which enables me to resist temptation and bear burdens 
which otherwise might have crushed me with their weight, came into my 
life then, and abides with me to this hour.” Dr. Goodell says: “We are 
concerned not so much as to what conversion is, as to what it effects. 
The best thing that history has to show is that conversion, in the words 
of Romanes, ‘is not a mere change of belief or opinion. The point is that 
it is a modification of character.’ Browning paints again and again the 
transformation which comes from a gleam of God, and he is the great 
poet-apostie of conversion. Hear him say: 


So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 
And Guido see one instant, and be saved. 


‘Conversion is the soul’s return to God. Therefore let every man journey 
by the road that lies open to him.’ It is Christ in you that is the ‘hope of 
glory.’ The only life which waves the banner of triumph over the world, 
the flesh and the devil, is the Christed life. Well says Borden P. Bowne: 
‘Christianity is a religion for all sorts and conditions of men, for all ages 
and temperaments. There is a bright and cheery religion for childhood 
and youth, and a more somber and deeper-toned religion for later years. 
It has matin bells for life’s morning and vesper songs for the night. Work 
and prayer, contemplation, obedience, aspiration, communion, all mix and 
mingle in the complex experience of the Christian community; but the 
one thing common to all, the one thing with which all may begin and 
which none may ever outgrow, is obedient loyalty to the spirit and 
commands of our Lord.’” The first story in this book is the 
conversion and life of that beautiful soul John 8S. Huyler, whose 
fine, sensitive, tender face fronts the title page, and who, after 
-his conversion, made a noble and beneficent record. His pastor, 
Dr. Goodell, tells the story: “Trained in a Christian home, Mr. 
Huyler grew up with strong ideas as to the value of a Christian life. 
He had no question that there was such a life, for he had seen it ex- 
emplified day by day in his own home, where they would stand by a 
principle at any cost. Although he had been accustomed to church at- 
tendance, and felt the solicitude of an anxious father and mother, the 
temptations of the city had ensnared his feet, and as he came to man- 
hood, he had drifted away from the teachings and practices of his father 
and mother, although he still went to church. It was a great sorrow to 
their hearts, but they never ceased to pray for him, and they never 
ceased to believe that God would answer their prayer. His own conver- 
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sion, as he related it to me more than once, was after this fashion. 4 

generation ago New Year's was a great day with the young men of New 
York. There was a round of festivities which began with New Year's 
Eve and did not terminate until New Year’s Day had passed. Mr. Huyler 
always had plenty of money. He was phenomenally successful, even as a 
boy, in any business venture. Before he was out of his teens, he was 
getting a salary which many a man in his maturity might have envied. 
As he left his store on the afternoon of the last day of 1886, the book. 
keeper handed him a check, which represented his profits for the year. 
He was so careless with regard to its amount that he put it in his pocket 
without reading it. Some of his friends joined him on the street, and he 
came up to Harlem in jolly company. After he and his friends had 
spent some time together, they parted, having made arrangements to 
meet downtown and pass the old year out in the same fashion in which 
they had celebrated it for years. A little later, as he passed along One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, he recalled the check which had been 
given him, and, taking it out of his vest pocket, stopped under a street 
lamp to read it. When he saw the amount, it was so great that it fairly 
staggered him. Up to that time he had not cared particularly to lay up 
money. The size of this check brought home to his consciousness the 
fact that he was now standing at the crisis in his life. With so much 
money at his disposal he felt that nothing but the grace of God could 
save him from the awful temptations which wealth presented. It seemed 
to him that it was the turning point of his life. He became so much 
impressed with this idea that, instead of going down town as he had 
planned, he went to a Watch Night Service which was being held in a 
hall on One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street—the beginning of what is 
now Calvary Church. There he found his mother with others kneeling at 
the altar, praying for him. He went and knelt beside her. That was the 
beginning of his Christian purpose. There was nothing spectacular in 
the change of life of which that Watch Night Service was the beginning. 
He had expected a conversion after the manner of Saint Paul's, but it 
did not come that way. At the close of the service he felt, still more 
profoundly, that he had reached the turning-point in his life, and prayed 
that he might have power over temptation and that God would lead him 
to a clearer understanding of his will concerning him. For the next few 
months he seemed to be dwelling most thoughtfully on his religious con- 
dition. It was a great thing to turn from his life-long associations and 
habits. Conviction and purpose were gathering and strengthening, which 
one day would rise up, by the help of God, to take a stand which no 
temptation of self could overthrow. In the following summer he went to 
Europe with some friends. His partner, who was, perhaps, more closely 
in touch with him than any of his companions, tells me that the real 
crisis in his life came one day in Paris. A proposition was made that 
they should witness the usual round of gaieties in Paris to which travelers 
are frequently taken. When the time for decision came, Mr. Huyler said: 
‘I will not go: I have decided that henceforth, by God’s help, I will bea 
godly man.’ His partner bears testimony that from that hour he never 
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changed his purpose or lowered the standard which he had set up.” Dr. 
Goodell gives this illustration of the spirit of Mr. Huyler: “Those who 
have received checks from him in recent years, to assist in any Christian 
and philanthropic work, have noticed, after the name to whom the check 
was made payable, the note ‘M. P. Account.’ ‘Write it large,’ he said to 
his secretary, ‘and write it on every check!’ If the recipient noticed the 
mystic letters and ventured to inquire to what they referred, he was 
told that ‘M. P. stood for ‘My Partner,’ and this was a check that was 
turned over to that account. ‘My Partner’ was He who loved him and 
who gave himself for him, and who had said: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
these, ye did it also unto me.’ When I expressed my marvel at the volume 
of the checks in that account, he said: ‘That is no virtue of mine; the 
money is my Partner’s and I am only giving it for him.’” Mr. Huyler’s 
pastor adds this: “Among spiritualizing influences he gave the chief 
place to the Word of God. Of late years he had grown increasingly fond 
of the Bible. To him it was the Book of books. He often said to me that 
he would like to have a Sunday night service every now and then, when 
there should be nothing done except reading selections out of the Good 
Book without note or comment. It seemed to him that God had supplied 
all wisdom and direction in his Book, and that human words were need- 
less where God had spoken. He never packed his traveling bag that he 
did not put in the blessed Book, and no night passed, in car or hotel, where 
the Bible was not produced and some passages read as a pillow on which 
one might rest his head in peace as he committed himself to slumber. 
Very frequently, in his own home, when sleep refused to come to his 
eyes, he would take the blessed Book and read far on into the night, often 
quieting his spirit and falling to sleep with the Book lying upon his 
breast.” Here, too, in this book, is the strong earnest face of that King’s 
Daughter, Margaret Bottome, with the story of her life and work; and 
the face of Bishop Robert McIntyre, with his own thrilling account of his 
conversion when he was a skeptical and scoffing young brick layer. And 
here are “Jimmie,” and “Kid Hall of Joliet,” the jail-bird, and “Christ 
and the Boys,” and “A Business Man’s Call,” “John Colby’s Conversion,” 
and how it impressed Daniel Webster, and other narratives to stir the 
reader to the bottom of his soul and set his faith aflame. The following 
experience of Dr. Alexander McKenzie is given: “Then there came a new 
minister, a young man of simple ways. He asked me to his home and in- 
quired concerning my religious state. I told him that I had come so far 
that I did not know how to go further. He told me what to do. Under 
his instruction I went to my home, and there, in a boy’s own room, I 
knelt by a yellow chair and said a word like this: ‘Here, Lord, I give 
myself away: ‘tis all that I can do.’ The answer quickly came: ‘My dear 
boy, that is all you have to do.’ It was all. I felt that I was Christ’s boy— 
a new feeling was in my soul. I went down the street the next morning 
repeating words for which I had not cared before: ‘Bless the Lord, O my 
soul.’ It was the new song. and I have sung it ever since. I have taught 
others to sing it. To this teaching I have given my life.” The man who 
writes this book notice (and edits this Review) did exactly that when 
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he was a boy at Pennington Seminary. He said: “Here, Lord I give ny. 
self away; ‘tis all that I can do.” He has never taken it back. Prop 
then till now, he has been saying, amid many imperfections, but wit, 
humble confidence, “I am my Lord’s and he is mine.” It is hard to stop 
on a theme like this, for the old, old story seems each time we tell it, o- 
hear it told, more wonderfully sweet; and we cannot forbear to transcrit. 
from Zion’s Herald its account of Wendell Phillips’s conversion: “Th, 
spirit of Christ and the faith of Christ dwelt in his heart. Moving cop. 
stantly among those who rejected this faith, he held steadily to the rm 
ligion of his forefathers. ‘Mine is the old faith of New England,’ he said 
He defended evangelical truth. He trusted in Christ as a Divine Savionr. 
‘Nothing but the spirit of Christ,’ he said, ‘has enabled me to suffer ani 
endure what I have.’ Being asked on his death bed as to his belief in a 
future life, he replied: ‘I am as sure of it as I am that there will bea 
to-morrow.’ His profoundly religious mother rooted him in the best 
things. Her earliest gift to him was a Bible, his inseparable companion for 
seventy years, always open on his table. When a boy of fourteen he heard 
Lyman Beecher preach in the old church at the North End on the theme, 
‘You belong to God.’ ‘I went home after that service,’ he says, ‘threw 
myself on the floor in my room, with locked doors, and prayed: “O Goi, 
I belong to thee; take what is thine own! I ask this, that whenever a 
thing be wrong it may have no power of temptation over me; whenever 
a thing be right, it may take no courage to do it.” From that day to this 
it has been so.” How can anybody doubt that thie is the “Greatest Thing 
in the world”? 
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